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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  candidates  for 
University  Matriculation  and  the  High  School  Interme- 
diate Examination,  with  a  suitable  manual,  and  to  assist 
the  teacher  of  Latin  in  economizing  his  time.  The  Au- 
thors are  of  the  opinion  that  Grammar  and  Composition 
are  best  taught  when  they  are  taught  together,  and  that  a 
good  deal  of  labor  is  unnecessarily  spent  in  committing  to 
memory  one  set  of  rules  in  the  text-book  on  Grammar 
and  another  in  that  on  Composition.  They  have,  conse- 
quently, omitted  introductory  remarks  to  the  exercises  in 
Part  I.  and  explanatory  comments  in  Part  II. ,  and  refer 
simply  to  the  paragraphs  in  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar, 
which  jjaragraphs  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
thoroughly  before  attempting  to  write  the  exercises  based 
thereon.  He  will  also  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  memo- 
rize many  of  the  quotations  introduced  in  Harkness's 
Syntax  to  illustrate  the  different  rules. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  merely  adapt  Mr.  Belcher's 
"  Short  Exercises  "  to  the  Latin  Grammar  ;  but  when  the 
work  had  been  proceeded  with  for  some  time,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  do  this  satisfactorily  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  Vocabulary  for  Part  II. ,  and  of  suitable  exer- 
cises on  the  Syntax  of  the  Verb  in  Paii  I.  The  first  part 
of  this  volume  has,  therefore,  been  wholly  rewritten, 
Part  I.  of  the  "Short  Exercises  "  being  incorporated  in 
those  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Noun  and  Adjective.  The 
exercises  have  also  been  made  gradually  more  difficult, 
as  an  introduction  to  independent  composition. 

The  Vocabulary  is  intended  to  supply  little  more  than 
the  Latin  for  the  English  word,  and  is  supplemented  by 
foot-notes  to  the  exercises,  in  wliich  tlie  common  idioms 
vi  Eii^iibli  and  Latin  ai'c  coutiaaUnL     An  the  work  16  in- 
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tended  as  a  class-bciok,  the  Authors  have  avoided  giving 
too  much  help,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  left  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  pupil  and  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

Part  II.  requires  little  comment.  The  exercises  in  it 
consist  of  translations  from  the  best  Latin  Prose  authors, 
and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  adhere  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  Latin  without  an  undue  sacrifice  of  the 
English.  As  in  Part  I. ,  the  exercises  are  graduated  in 
difficulty,  and  the  idioms  of  the  languages  more  and  nioro 
contrasted.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  save  the  teacher  tho 
time  now  lost  in  dictating  exercises  in  the  class. 

The  Grammar  Papers,  which  have  been  selected  from 
Mr.  Belcher's  sets,  and  those  of  London,  Toronto,  and 
other  Universities,  with  additions  based  on  Harkness's 
Grammar,  will  be  found  useful  by  those  who  have  not 
access  to  the  sources  whence  they  have  been  taken. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  this  volume,  the  pupil 
should  have  completed  Harkness's  Introductory  Latin 
Book  and  made  some  progress  in  the  Latin  Keadcr  and 
Grammar,  to  the  latter  of  which  this  "Composition"  is 
intended  to  sei've  as  a  Companion.  Many  of  the  later 
exercises  in  both  Parts  arc  too  difhcult  for  the  ordinary 
Intermediate  candidate  ;  but,  while  the  first  tlnrty-nine  of 
Part  I.  and  the  first  fifty  of  Part  II.  are  especially  de- 
signed for  this  class  of  pupils,  further  progress  may  be 
easily  secured,  now  that  their  examination  is  lield  but 
once  a  year. 

Any  suggestions  from  teachers  for  the  improvement  of 
the  exercises  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Authors, 
who  will  be  gratified  if  this  venture  of  theirs  prove  as 
useful  to  their  fellow-teachers  as  they  anticipate  it  will  in 
their  own  classes. 

bT.  C'aiii.vkixl8,  Jamiaij,  16S1. 
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PART    I.* 

♦ • 

I. 

NOMINATIVE  :  ACCUSATIVE  WITH  INFINITIVE. 
(362-869,  375  &  545)i. 

1.  It  was  said  that  Servius,  the  general,  had  crossed  the 

river  with  his  army,''^ 

2.  Who  said  that  the  general  with  his  cavalry  was  crossing^ 

the  river  ? 

3.  They  saw  all  the  horses  swim  across  the  river  in  the 

morning. 

4.  The  robbers  had  heard  that  all  the  horses  were  hidden 

in  the  neighbouring  wood. 

5.  It  is  believed,  0  Servius,  that  the  robbers  in  this  thick 

wood  have  been  made  prisoners. 

6.  Caius  having  been  declared  an  exile  said  that  he  had 

seen  horses  and  men  in  the  wood. 

7.  He  had  heard  that  there  were  robbers  in  the  woods  who 

did  not  start  on  their  journey. 

8.  I  feel  that  danger  is  at  hand  :  they  say  robbers  are  hid- 

den in  the  trees. 

9.  All  of  us  (say:  *'  we  all")  know  that  teachers  who  are 

diligent,  daily  learn  wisdom. 

10.  It  is  clear  that  pupils  learn  a  great  deal  from*  wise 

teachers. 

11.  He  thinks  a  teacher  who  teaches  faithfully,  is  chiefly 

teaching  himself. 

12.  They  say  that  flowers  can  feel  pain  ;  but  experience,  the 

best  instructress,  denies  this. 

1  The  references  are  to  the  paragraphs  in  Harkness'  Latin  Grammar. 

'  As  the  Romans  preferred  the  personal  to  the  impersonal  construction, 
this  may  be  put  in  the  following  form  also  : — "  Servius,  the  general,  was 
said  to  have,"  &c. 

»  When  in  a  sentence  introduced  hy  that  the  notion  expressed  by  the  verb 
is  rejtresented  as  not  over  before  the  time  of  the  notion  expressed  by  the 
piinclpal  verb,  the  past  tense  must  be  translated  by  the  present  infinitive. 
If  over  before  the  time  of  the  principal  verb,  it  is  to  be  translated  by  the 
perfect  infinitive.        *  "from  "  =  ab  or  apud. 

*IJefore  beginning  the  Exercises  the  student  should  become  familiar 
with  the  rules  for  the  Arrangement  of  Words  and  Clauses  (592- -002). 
Paragraphs  603—606  should  be  taken  up  when  required. 
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18.     Quintus  had  read  that  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden  feel 
pain. 

14.  All  flowers  cannot  feel  pain,   but  it  is  clear  that  this 

flower  feels  it. 

15.  I  think  that  my  horse,  which  is  everything  (say  :  "all 

things  ")  to  me,  is  in  the  field. 

16.  They  would  have  seen  that  there  are  ten  horses  in  this 

field. 


II. 

ACCUSATIVE  WITH  INFINITIVE. 

(371,  375  &  545.) 

1 .     We  hear  that  you  have  caught  fish  in  the  lake. 
*2.     Do  you  think  that  your  friend  has  dreamt  a  wonderful 
dream  ? 

3.  We  hope  to  catch^  a  good  many  fish  in  the  river  to-day. 

4.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  excellent  fish  in  the  pond 

which  is  near  your  house. 

5.  Titus  has  promised  to  go  with  us  :  (but)  he  says  that  his 

friends  stand  round  him  in  tears. 

6.  They  would  have  undertaken  to  finish  the  business  by- 

themselves. 

7.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  saying'^  that  a  business  well 

begun  is  well  ended. 

8.  You  used  to  say  that  men  desire  to  command  others. 

9.  Have  you  heard  that  a  new  book  has  been  sent  to  you 

by  a  friend^  who  laughs  at  Fortune  ? 

10.  We  have  promised  to  give  him  a  book. 

11.  The  ancient  Germans  are  said  to  have  gone  across  the 

river  Rhine. 

J 2.     Tacitus  says  that  the  Germans  valued  the  advice  of 
women. 

13.     They  used  to  say  that  women  speak  with  prophetic  voice. 

1  After  verbs  signifying  "  to  hope,  to  i)romise  or  to  undertake,"  the  Eng. 
pres.  inf.  is  translated  into  Latin  by  tlie  fut.  inf.,  with  its  subject  ex- 
pressed in  the  accusative,  thus  :— 

"  He  hopes  to  come"  becomes  in  Latin 
"  Sperat  se  venturum." 
^  469,  II,        3  See  414,  5. 
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14.  It  is  declared  that  the   Germans  never  despised  the 

answers  of  women. 

15.  All  the  ancient  nations  considered  women  holy. 

16.  Tacitus  has  recorded  that  women  were  always  esteemed 

by  the  Germans. 


III. 

TWO  ACCUSATIVES. 
I. — Of  the  same  person  or  thing. 
(372  &  373). 

1.  He  thought  himself  a  very  clever,  useful,  and  indus- 

trious man.i 

2.  Why  did  he,  who  had  been  chosen  king,  not  render  him- 

self both  useful  and  industrious  ? 

3.  The  Romans  chose  Marius  consul  for  the  seventh  time. 

4.  They  had  made  Caesar  consul  on  account  of  his  victories. 

5.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  used  to  think  them- 

selves powerful. 

6.  We  have  made  thee  a  goddess,  and  have  placed  thee  in 

heaven. 

7.  We  have   called  you  our  father   on  account  of  your 

kindness. 

8.  The  consul  Cicero  thought  Catiline  a  wicked  man. 

9.  Havin  (  set  out  they  saluted  Marius  (as)  consul. 

10.  Who  said  that  he  had  made  Fortune  a  goddess  ? 

11.  She  has  been  made  a  goddess  by  both  the  rich  and  the 

poor. 

12.  To  create  Marius  consul  was  a  dangerous  (thing'^). 

13.  You  had  considered  yourself  industrious  and  good. 

14.  No  one  thought  Marius  a  good  man  although  they  made 

him  consul. 

15.  He  may  think  ^  you  good  :  he  does  not  think  you  happy. 

16.  No  one  was  made  happy  by  Sulla,   although  by  him 

many  were  made  rich. 

iWhcn  thrco  coordinate  words  come  together,  wc  may  use  et  so  as  to 
connect  each  with  the  preceding,  or  attach  que  to  the  last,  or  leave  out  all 
the  eoujuuctions,  but  not  put  et  before  the  last  only.    587,  6.       *  438,  3. 
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TWO  ACCUSATIVES. 

II. — Of  different  persons  or  tilings. 

(374  &  376). 

1 .  My  father  taught  me  letters,  although  he  concealed  his 

reason  from  me. 

2.  His  mother  would  have  taught  him  music. 

3.  Why  did  not  his  mother  conceal  her^  design  from  him  ? 

4.  It  is  very  difficult  to  teach  some  people  to  be  wise. 

5.  Socrates,  the  wise  man,  had  taught  many  people  (say  ; 

"  many  men  ")  many  things. 

6.  The  master  teaches  all  of  us  letters  very  carefully. 

7.  Achilles  was'  admonished  of  these  things. 

8.  When  were  you  asking  peace  from  the  Gauls  who  hve 

in  the  Province  ? 

9.  Verres  asked  a  price  from  parents  for  the  burial  of  their 

children. 

10.  The  soldiers  kept  an  asking^  their  general  for  money  for 

this  reason. 

11.  It  is  not  easy  to  ask  (one's)  friend  for  money. 

12.  Do  not^  ask  your  brother  for  the  book,  because  he  has 

not  read  it  himself. 

13.  He  thought  that  Balbus  had  led  his  army  across  the 

Rhine. 

14.  He  has  been  taught  the  Arts  by  his  father, 

15.  Let  us  beseech  God  for  our  daily  bread. 

16.  He  doubled  the  original  number  of  the  Senate,   and 

called  (those)  of  the  elder  families,  the  ancient  Sena- 
tors :  and  them*  (say  :  "whom")  he  asked  first  for 
their  opinion. 

1  Use  suus  for  Tiis,  her,  and  their,  when  they  stand  for  tho  same  persdn 
as  the  subject  of  the  verb.  In  the  same  way  use  the  proper  case  of  sui  for 
him,  her,  &c.  In  the  case  above,  if  her  refer  to  mother,  use  sums  ;  other- 
wise, use  the  proper  case  of  is.  Of  course,  when  tlie  reference  is  obvious, 
his,  her,  &c.,  may  be  omitted  in  translating  into  Latin. — 448  and  449. 

a  2(59,  II.        »  684,  1.        *  463. 
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V. 

REVIEW  EXEECISE. 
(362—376). 

1.  I,  an  enemy,  said  that  I  hoped  to  slay  an  enemy. 

2.  Socrates,  who  is  considered  a  wise  man,  called  himself 

a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  whole  world. 

3.  They  have  concealed  their  crimes  from  their  father  Han- 

nibal. 

4.  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceal  (one's)  faults  from  a  friend, 

who  proves  himself  to  be  a  true  friend. 

5.  His  brother  always  denied  that  he  (himself)  was  clever. 

6.  He  said^  he  could  not  come  to-morrow  on  account  of  the 

return  of  his  brother,  who  had  lived  a  wicked  life, 

7.  Ovid,  the  poet,  thought  himself  a  great  man,  and  says 

that  his  verses  are  excellent. 

8.  All  of  us  thought  Titus  a  clever  general. 

9.  Fabius,  who  had  been  created  consul,  showed  himself 

an  example  of  patience. 

10.  Go  on,  0  son  Caius  ;  I  hope  that  you  will  conceal  nothing 

from  me,  who  am  your  father. 

11.  CjEsar  said  that  he  always  used  to  conceal  his  plans  from 

his  generals. 

12.  Hannibal  has  promised  to  attack  the  enemy. 

13.  The  enemy  have  said  that  they  will  resist  the  attack, 

although  the  general  has  turned  out  wonderful. 

14.  It  has  been  said  that  History  is  a  good  instructress. 

15.  He  used  to  think  that  his  brother  was  a  very  clever 

man. 

16.  It  would  have  been  told  Hannibal  that  his  cavalry  were 

on  the  march. 

1  Whenever  the  words  said  .  .  not  occur,  translate  them  by  the 
proper  tense  of  negare,  if  they  are  supposed  to  be  used  in  answer  to  a 
question ;  otherwise  use  dixit  —  3ion. 
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VI. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

Duration  o^  Time  and  Extent  of  Space. 

(378). 

1.  Troy  "was  besieged  for  ten  years  by  the  Greeks  under 

the  leadership  of  Agamemnon.* 

2.  The  Greeks  were  besieging  Troy,  a  fine  city,  for  ten 

years. 

3.  Not  many  cities  have  been  besieged  for  fifteen  years. 

4.  His  father  was  six  feet  high  ;  his  brother  was  taller  than 

his  father.  2 

5.  He,  who  is  six  feet  high,  and  therefore  a  taller  man 

than  I  am,   says  that  the  Arabians   have   slender 
swords,  each  four  ^  cubits  long, 

6.  We  saw  yesterday  a  house  fifty-five  feet  high  and  eighty 

feet  broad. 

7.  This  house  was  built  twenty-five  years  ago.* 

8.  Caesar  led  his  forces  three  miles  away  from  the  Forum. 

9.  The  army  marched,  by  forced  marches,  one  hundred  and 

fifty -eight  miles  to  his  camp,  where  they  asked  him 
for  corn. 

10.  Caesar's  gardens  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  and 

are  twelve  miles  from  Ostia. 

11.  I  have  walked  to-day  twenty-two  miles  :  which ^  is  a  long 

journey. 

12.  The  town  of  Saguntum,  situated  nearly  a  mile  from  the 

sea,  was  by  far  the  most  wealthy   of  the  Spanish 
towns.  *^ 

13.  Ten  years  ago  a  wall  which  stood  here  was  twenty  feet 

high  and  one  thousand  feet  long. 

14.  This  wall  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans  1800 ' 

years  ago, 

15.  It  was  ^uilt  by  Julius  Agricoia,  who  lived  many  years 

in  Jontain. 

16.  Caesar's  camp  was  pitched  three  miles  from  the  camp  of 

Ariovistus. 

1431,     2  417^1.     a  Use  distributive  numeral.     *See  also  427,     ^445,7. 
6  396,  ILL        7  See  Grammar,  p,  66,  note  3. 
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VII. 

ACCUSATIVE  OF  LIMIT  AND  SPECIFICATION,  &c. 
(379,  380  &  381.) 

1.  I  am-going-to-start  ^  for  Rome  at  once. 

2.  My  brother  and  I  ^  went  to  the  city  of  Rome  yesterday. 

3.  BHnd  that  I  am  !  Marcellus  sent  the  boy  to  the  army  at 

Capua  (say  :   "  to  the  army  to  Capua"),  which  was 
encamped  at'  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

4.  In  the  name  of  the  Gods  !  did  you  receive  a  message  from 

Marcellus,  the  great  general. 

5.  He  told  us  that  he  was  setting  out  for  Capua,  a  city  of 

Italy,  and  that  there  *  are  three  roads  to  Mutina. 

6.  His  brother  and  I  walked  ten  miles  yesterday,  and  went 

to  York. 

7.  Capua,  a  city  of  Italy,  is  distant  ninety  miles  from  Rome. 

8.  It  was  announced  to  Marcellus  that  the  Carthaginians 

had  at  this  time  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Syracuse. 

9.  Why  did  the  Carthaginians  set  out  for  Syracuse  ? 

10.  They  were  not  at  all  moved  because  the  army  of  the 

Romans  had  encamped  close  to  the  walls  of  the  town. 

11.  O  holy  Jupiter  !  did  he  wish  to  go  home  to  Rome  with 

me  yesterday  ? 

12.  He  said  that  he  had  wished  to  go  into  the  city  with  my 

brother. 

13.  Caesar  marched  with  his  whole  army  to  the  town  of 

Marseilles  and  besieged  the  inhabitants. 

14.  They  are  all  going  with  your  father  into  a  country  where 

the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  milk  and  flesh. 

15.  Where  are  you  going?  Wretched  that  I  am  !  I  am  going 

to  Delos  as-fast-as-I-can. 

16.  It  is  pleasant  to  return  home  after  hard  labour. 


1 470.        2  463^  11.^  1.        3  378.        4  The  English  expletive  is  omitted  iu 
Latin. 
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VIII. 
DATIVE  WITH  VERBS. 

(38.3,  384  &  385.) 

1.  He  told  Labienus  that  Caesar's  army  is  near  the  river 

which ^  is  called  the  Rhine. 

2.  Show  me,  my  friend,  the  book  of  which  you  spoke. 

3.  Believe  me,  I  have  narrated  to  you  everything  that  wag 

done  at  Cicero's  house. 

4.  It  was  announced  to  the  multitude  that  the  two  Consuls 

had  been  killed  by  the  enemy  who  had  surrounded 
the  city  with  a  wall  forty  feet  high. 

5.  "Show  us,"  cried  they,   "the  road:  we  wiU  destroy 

that  city  or  die  for  our  country. " 

6.  He  persuades  his  friends  that  life  is  the  end  of  all  things. 

7.  To  prove  to  an  ignorant  man  that  he  knows  nothing  is 

most  difficult.^ 

8.  Caius  proved  to  the  citizens  that  they  knew  nothing  ; 

they,  therefore,  devoted  themselves  to  labour  and 
obeyed  his  commands. 

9.  The  Athenians  hated  Socrates  because  he  had  proved  to 

them  that  they  knew  nothing. 

10.  To  persuade  a  man  that  he  is  ignorant  is  difficult  :  all  of 

us  think  highly^  of  ourselves. 

11.  It  is  easy  to  persuade  anyone  that  he  is  clever,  but  to  do 

this  does  not  benefit  him. 

12.  "I  have  explained  to  my  friends,"  he  said,  " the  whole 

circumstance." 

13.  To  fight  for  liberty  has  always  been  considered  by  the 

ancients  to  be  the  road  to  Honour. 

14.  It  has  often  been  told  you  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  is 

situated  on  a  hill  four  hundred  feet  high. 

15.  These  things  have  been  explained  to  Caesar  to  l>e  for  the 

most  part  ^  false. 

16.  He  kept  me  ignorant  of  the  money  which  had  been  en- 

trusted to  him  by  Cicero,   the  orator.     0,  immortal 
gods  !  how  blind  avarice  renders  men  ! 

1  445,  4.  2  438,  3.  8  402,  III.,  1.  4380,  2. 
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IX. 

DATIVE  WITH  VERBS. 

(Continued). 

1.  They  gave  the  general  as  a  present — a  helmet,  a  shield, 

and  two  spears  :  he  pitched  his  camp  near  the  city 
of  Syracuse, 

2.  Caesar,  to  whom  they  had  given  these  things,  had  set 

out  for  Marseilles. 

3.  Give  me  back  my  legions.  Varus,  which  thou  hast  lost. 

4.  I  entrust  to  you,  my  friends,  these  children :  tell  your 

son  that  I  am  starting  for  Cumae,  a  most  delightful 
place. 

5.  Marcellus  had  already  given  his  helmet  and  shield  to  his 

slave  who  is  called  Achilles. 

6.  This  benevolent  woman  gave  money  to  the  wretched 

man,  who,  being  severely  wounded,  died  after  a  few 
hours. 

7.  They  left  him  one  of  his  children,  ^  a  little  girl,  called 

Julia. 

8.  The  money  which  I  received  from  you,  has  been  most 

useful  to  me. 

9.  I  shall  leave  you  a  great  coat,  a  hat,  and  a  stick,  with 

which  set  out  for  Sardinia. 

10.  The  children,  to  whom  the  apples  were  given,  have  gone 

away.     When  are  you  going  into  the  country  with 
your  sister  ? 

1 1 .  He  turned  out  to  be  the  son  of  the  Consul,  and  lived  ten 

days  after  his  father's  return  from  Spain. 

12.  This  little  boy  has  entrusted  me  with  the  money. 

13.  Bread  was  given  to  the  people  by  the  benevolent  women, 

all^  of  whom  had  promised  to  assist  him. 

14.  We  shall  all  walk  to  London  to-morrow,  where  we  shall 

remain  for  eight  days. 

15.  All  men  naturally  (say:  " by  nature ")  are  anxious  for 

liberty,  and  hate  the  condition  of  slavery. 

16.  "Render,"  it  has  been  said,   "unto  Csesar  the  things 

which  are  Caesar's. 

» 390,  III.,  2,  2) ;  also  ex  with  ablative.       »  Cf.  the  idiom  in  all  of  us. 
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X. 

DATIVE  WITH  VERBS,  &c. 

(Continued). 

1 .  Marcellus  says  that  he  can  not  satisfy  himself. 

2.  It  is  much  easier  to  put  a  check  on  oneself  than  on  any- 

one else  (say :   "  any  other  person  " ). 

3.  The  Romans,  a  very  proud  nation,  consulted  for  their 

own  interests. 

4.  Help,  citizens,  a  poor  man,  whose  house  has  been  de- 

stroyed ! 

5.  I  have  learned  to  help  the  unfortunate,  because  I  have 

been  unfortunate  myself. 

6.  He  is  not  unacquainted  with  misfortune,  and  helps  the 

wretched. 

7.  It  is  very  difl&cult  to  help  an  obstinate  man. 

8.  Help  had  been  rendered  to  Labienus  in  a  great  strait. 

9.  "Bring  nie  a  horse,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  enemy  are  at 

hand." 

10.  They  had  brought  the  general  a  horse  and  a  sword. 

11.  Baculus  had  been  sent  forward  to  Labienus,  who  was 

holding  the  top  of  the  hill. 

12.  Thou  wilt  send  his  brother  to  the  king,  who  is  now  in 

the  camp  of  Coesar. 

13.  The  sheep  did  harm  to  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 

thick  trees. 

14.  It  is  hurtful  to  sheep  not  to  have  a  careful  shepherd. 

15.  The  wolf  said  to  the  lamb,  "For  a  long  time  you  have 

done  me  harm." 

16.  The  lamb  replied  to  the  wolf,    "Wolf!  I  have  never 

done  you  harm." 


XI. 

REVIEW  EXERCISE. 

(378—385). 

1.  The  house  of  the  spider  did  no  good  to  the  flies,  which 

were  anxious  for  his  friendship, 

2.  No  one  wishes  to  help  this  obstinate  man,  because  he 

dops  not  put  a  check  on  his  anger. 
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3.  The  brothers  Sosii  are  booksellers,  and  are  very  useful 

to  all  of  us. 

4.  The  slaves,  to  whom  the  masters  were  giving  monej, 

went  away  from  Eome  yesterday. 

5.  You  will  return  to  your  brother  these  five  minse. 

6.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  Marseilles^  when  Caesar  was  be- 

sieging the  town. 

7.  We  shall  all  walk  to  London  to-morrow,  where  we  shall 

remain  for  eight  days. 

8.  Cicero  sends  his  comphments  to  you,  and  your  brother. 

9.  TuUia  had  told  us  that  her  brother,  and  all  our  friends 

are  well. 

10.  He  promised  to  kill  certain  animals  that  live  for  a  few 

days. 

11.  London,  the  capital  of  Britain,  is  distant  from  York  two- 

hundred  miles. 

12.  Tell  them  that  many  dangers  surround  them,  although 

the  town  is  distant  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  Car- 
thage. 

13.  The  learned  Cicero  ^  informs  us  that  he  is  a.  very  learned 

man, 

14.  I  am  able  to  assist  you,  my  friend,  for  my  house  is  large. 

15.  The  flies  listened  to  the  spider  with  much  pleasure. '-^ 

16.  Caesar  plunders  and  burns  the  town,  gives  the  booty  to 

the  soldiers,  leads  his  army  across  the  river,  and 
reaches  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 


XII. 
EEVIEW  EXERCISE. 

1.  The  army  had  been  seen  by  the  messenger,  who  said 

that  cavalry  were  now  crossing  tlie  river. 

2.  The  general  sent  word  to  the  brave  general  Brutus  that 

he  had  marched  forty  miles. 

3.  Cajsar  asked  Labienus  for  help.     "I  have,"  said  he,  "no 

cavalry  with  me."  •* 

4.  The  camp  was  pitched  on  the  top*  of  a  hill,  and  sur- 

rounded ^  by  a  ditch  two  hundred  feet  long. 

1  Lat.  idiom  often  Cicero,  the  learned  man.     2414,       &434,  5.     *441,  6. 
^  This  may  also  be  tranHlatecl  according  ts  579. 
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5.  They  told  the  king  that  for  forty  years  they  had  resisted 

the  foe. 

6.  "Give  us,"  cried  the  multitude,  "bread  or  money." 

7.  Mareellus,  the  general  of  the  Romans,   made  Publius 

master  of  the  cavalry. 
S.     I  am  going  to-morrow  to  Sjrracuse,  a  very  beautiful  city, 

situated  in  a  fine  country. 
^.     It  is  related  that  the  spider  said  to  the  fly  that  his  house 

was  large. 
10.     The  people  of-Rome  ^  made  Marius  Consul,  after  a  great 

victory. 
i  1 .     They  have  all  gone  into  the  country,  where  they  will 
remain  fifteen  days. 

12.  He  says  that  he  and  his  father  have  lived  in  Spain  for 

niiiety  years. 

13.  I  had  asked  the  learned^  Publius  his  opinion  about  the 

circumstance  that  occurred  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

14.  Publius,  whose  opinion  he  would  havx  asked,  is  a  most 

learned  man. 

15.  We  make  Wealth,  Fortune,   Health,  gods;    for  they 

tempt  mankind. 

16.  I  shall  help  his  brother,  who  has  set  out  to  Rome  with 

my  son. 


XIII. 

DATIVE  WITH  VERBS. 

(Continued.) 

1.  The  queen  commands  her  servants,  who  at  once  obey  her. 

2.  They  all  cry  out  with  one  voice  that  they  will  harm  no 

one. 

3.  Obey  your  parents  ;  help  the  wretched  ;  do  good  to  all. 

4.  They  serve  a  hard  slavery  to  Metellus  the  Consul. 

5.  Regulus  is  reported  to  have  said,   "I  will  obey  myself 

rather  than  you." 

6.  Happy  is  the  man  who  is-lord  of  himself  :  he  can  consult 

for  the  interests  of  others. 

7.  Money  is  to  Horatius  a  servant,'  to  Seneca  a  master.' 

8.  Ten  slaves  obeyed  Horatius,  a  kind-hearted  man. 

1 441,  5       8  See  p.  11,  note  1.       »  Use  servire  and  imperarc. 
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9.     We  hare  all  listened^  to  our  passions,  whose  sway  is 
destructive. 

10.  They  have  asked  me  my  opinion.     I  reply,  '*  Be  your  owre 

masters. 

11.  I  am  opposed  to  your  plans,  wliicb  seem  to  me  to  be 

bad. 

12.  The  wise  master  gave  orders  ^  to  his  servants  that  the 

letter  should  be  brought.^ 

13.  Certain  animals  are  by  nature  obedient  to  man,   and 

some  men  are  the  servants  of  (say  :  "serve")  others. 

14.  Julius  Agricola  served  Caesar  and  became  himself  a  great 

general. 

15.  It  was  reported  that  you  commanded  these  undertak- 

ings, 0  foolish  Consul  ! 

16.  Cicero  is  said  not  to  have  been  lord-of  himseK,  though 

he  wished  others  to  put  a^  check  on  themselves. 


XIY. 


DATIVE  WITH  COMPOUNDS,  &c. 
(386,  387,  389  &  390). 

1.  The  Consul,  who  had  the  name  of  his  father,  conferred' 

benefits  on  his  soldiers. 

2.  The  slave  did  a  kindness  to  his  master,   Lucilius  the 

Praetor,  who  was  present  with  his  friends. 

3.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  do  a  kindness  to  Lucilius,  who  is 

himself  a  very  kind  man. 

4.  Do  not  revile  Lucilius ;  he  has  been  most  kind  to  all 

your  brothers. 

5.  The  Germans  will  resist  the  general  of  the  Romans 

whose  name  is  Varus. 

6.  We  have   resisted  your  plans,   for  avarice  is  an  evil 

(say :  "  for  an  evil " )  to  men. 

7.  1  have  a  very  kind-hearted  father  and  a  most  loving 

mother  ;  they*  are  now  a  care  to  me. 

8.  I  am  opposed  to  the  plans  of  Caesar,  which  seem  to  me  to 

be  injurious. 

1 "  listen  "  =  obedire.       a  Use  jubeo.       '  551,  IT,       *  See  439,  2,  1. 
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-■9.  Let  us  help  the  Germans,  who  are  now  very  bravely 
resisting^  the  legions  of  Varus.  Their  general  has 
left  four  cohorts  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

JO.  The  troops  were  opposed  to  Caesar's  plans  :  "Let  us," 
said  they,  "  resist  the  foe. " 

11.  These  grapes  are  good  ;  we  will  carry  them  to  our  sister 

at  Naples,  2  who  is  setting  out  for  Tenedos. 

12.  Bad  wine  will  do  harm  even  to  a  bad  man  :  good  wine 

often  to  a  good  man. 

13.  He  has  sent  wine  as  a  present  to  his  father,  who  has 

started  for  Britain. 

14.  The  legions  of  Varus  were  sent  as  a  defence  to  the  camp 

pitched  near  the  Rhine, 

15.  The  friendship  of  the  spider  is  for  the  most  part  not 

very  useful  to  the  fly. 

16.  These  things  are  of  use  to  the  soldiers  who  come  to  the 

assistance  of  the  Athenians. 


XY. 

DATIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES  AND  DERIVATIVES. 
(391  &  392). 

1.  It  is  pleasant  to  us  to  go  to  the  country  in  the  summer,  s 

2.  Every  one  believes  that  obedience  to  the  laws  is  true 

wisdom. 

3.  Regulus  was  m.ore  acceptable  to  the  people  than  to  the 

Senate. 

4.  Sulla,  the  dictator,  is  most  bitterly-hostile  to  Marius 

the  exile. 

5.  We  have  received  a  present  most  acceptable  to  all  of  us. 

6.  Let  us  go  to  Bai?e,  a  delightful  place,  close  to  the  sea. 

7.  The  prudent  Labienus  was  most  fitted  for  command. 

8.  It  is  a  very  wise  (thing)  to  be  one's  own  master  :  to  be 

anyone's  slave  is  foreign  to  our  nature. 

9.  Servitude  to  greed  is  considered  by  all  of  us  a  very  great 

evil. 
10.     He  has  gone  to  Athens,  a  dangerous  city  for  its  own 
citizens.  

iThc  English  relative  clause  may  frequently  be  translated  into  Latin  by 
a  participaT  phrase.     Here  ivho  arc  resistiiig  may  be  so  translated. 
2  See  Exercise  VII. ,  .3.  »  426. 
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11.  What  is  grateful  to  one  man  is  bitter  to  another. 

12.  They  have  told  me  that  you  are  not  conscious  to  youi- 

self  of  faults. 

13.  We  shall  tell  him  that  he  is  very  like  Achilles. 

14.  Gellius  is  hateful  to  all  of  you  ;  to  whom  did  he  ever 

do  any  good  ? 

15.  The  Romans  have  been  for  ten  years  bitterly-hostile  to 

Varus,  who  had  ordered  his  soldiers  to  build  a  wall 
twenty  feet  high. 

16.  He  is  unfortunate,  and  is  no  match  for  Achilles,  who 

excels  Hector  in  valour. 


XYI. 

DATIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES  AND  DERIVATIVES. 

{Continued). 

1.  His  son  has  been  most  useful  to  Caesar,  who  has  set  out 

for  Gaul,  where  he  will  lead  his  forces  across  the 
river. 

2.  He  had  thought  that  no  one  was  so  useful  to  himself 

as  himself. 

3.  The  defeat  of  Varus  is  a  mOst  disgraceful  circumstance 

for  the  Romans. 

4.  Give  us  what  is  most  useful  to  us  :  teach  us  to  be  wise. 

5.  What  is  m.ost  pleasant  is  not  always  the  most  accept- 

able even  to  a  good  man. 

6.  The  Sicilians  were  exasperated  against  Verres,  that  most 

base  man,  whom  you  bespatter  with  praises. 

7.  Verres  and  Varus  are  two  names,  most  hateful  to  all 

good  citizens. 

8.  This  circumstance  has  turned  out  (to  be)  most  advanta- 

geous for  my  father. 

9.  Caius  Csesar,  with  all  his  army,  marched  to  the  assist- 

ance of  the  Province  of  Gaul. 

10.  It  is  disgraceful  to  a  Roman  to  oppose  the  jilans  of  the 

Senate. 

1 1.  Horace  has  a  good  word  for  aU,  and  has  been  very  kind 

to  me. 

12.  Horace  went  to  Baise,  a  place  most  grateful  to  him. 

13.  It  is  agreeable  to  nature  to  live  honourably. 
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14.  He  told  me  that  the  boy's  name  was  not  Caius,  although 

he  was  called  after  the  name  of  his  father. 

15.  But  that  which  was  attributed  to  me  as  a  crime,  not 

only  was  not  a  fault :   it  was  (even)  a  most  noble 
deed. 

16.  Horatius  has  declared  that  death  is  common  to  every  age 

and  every  clime. 


XVII. 

REVIEW  EXERCISE. 
(384—392). 

1.  All  of  us  know  that  death  is  common  to  all,  and  hateful 

to  some. 

2.  Marcellus  used  to  be  present  at  every  danger :  he  was 

often  an  assistance  to  his  friends. 

3.  Who  was  a  match  for  Achilles,   but  (say:  "unless") 

Hector. 

4.  I  am  a  friend  to  his  plans,  which  are  acceptable  to  the 

Senate. 

5.  They  have  declared  that  money  is  a  most  dangerous  * 

(thing)  for  a  very  poor  man. 

6.  Govern  your  tongue  when  you  are  angry  : '  put  a  check 

upon  yourself. 

7.  You  will  never  be  able  to  repay  by  words  his  kindness 

to  you  all. 

8.  Of  whom  did  Gellius,  who  was  called  after  his  fathers 

name,  ever  say  a  good  word  ? 

9.  My  horse,  that  animal  most  useful  to  man,  is  more  use- 

ful to  me  than  to  my  sister. 

10.  The  Greeks  besieged  Troy  for  ten  years,  to  which  city 

they  were  bitterly-hostile. 

11.  I  have  done  nothing  disagreeable  to  you,  I  hope  :  a  deed 

injurious  to  you  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  me. 

12.  When  Regulus  returned  to  Carthage,  he  (say  :  "Regu- 

lus  having  returned,"  &c.),  served  a  hard  slavery  to 
the  Carthaginians. 

13.  Gellius  used  to  speak  ill  of  everybody,  even  of  his  own 

father. 

14.  The  wisest  men  have  always  governed  their  tongues 

carefully. 

.   1438,4.  2  578,  1. 
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as.     The  City  of  Rome  built  on  seven  hills,  ruled  the  nations 

of  the  world  for  many  years. 
16.     He  who  now  goes  from  the-country-of-the-Veneti  ( Veneti) 

to  Naples  crosses  the  Apennine  mountains. 


XYIII. 

GENITIVE,  SUBJECTIVE,  OBJECTIVE 
AND  PARTITIVE. 

(395  &  396.) 

1 .  My  father's  opinion  was  asked  by  his  brother  Horace. 

2.  Let  us  see  this  man's  horse,  which  he  says  is  a  good  (one). 

3.  We  have  all  learnt  that  the  walls  of  the  city  are  very 

high. 

4.  As  much^  rise  as  the  Nile  undergoes,  so  much^  hope  is 

there  for  the  harvest. 

5.  Near  Capua  I  saw  Hannibal's  camp,  which  was  very  large . 

6.  They  have  sent  a  quick  messenger  to  my  friend  Cecilia's 

husband  and  sister,  the  former  ^  of  whom  is  twenty- 
four  years  old  (say  :  ' '  has  been  born  twenty-four 
years  " ). 

7.  The  tomb  of  Metellus  is  close  to  Rome,  a  city  of  Italy, 

where  the  most  opulent  of  all  men  live. 

8.  Hector's  (wife)  Andromache,  after  his  death,  married  a 

king.     Which  of  you  doubts  this  ? 

9.  They  saw  Hector's  (wife)  Andromache  holding'  her  son 

by  the  hand. 

10.  Sulla's  (son)  Faustus  left  Rome  three  days  ago,  and  the 

house  became  a  disgrace  to  its  owner  (or  '*  master") 

1 1 .  All  the  country  is  divided  into  five  parts,  one  of  which 

the  enemy  inhabit. 

1 2.  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  are  read  by  many  people. 

13.  Let  us  go  to  Rome  to-morrow,  where  my  son's  wife  has 

been  left  by  one  of  the  consuls. 

14.  It  is  a  long  journey  to  London,  but  I  have  finished  it  in 

one  day. 

1.5.     Varus  was  conquered  more  by  the  prudence  than  by  the 
valour  of  the  Germans. 

16.     The  Senate  asked  Sulla  his  opinion  concerning  the  war 
which  was  being  carried  on  by  the  Samnites. 

1  "  as  much  "  —  "  so  much  "  =  QiMntum  —  tantum. 
'  450,  2.        8  Use  the  participle.     "  They  saw  that  Hector's  (Mfife)  held," 
Ac,  would  require  htld  to  be  in  Uie  inllnitive. 
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XIX. 

GENITIVE  OF  CHACTERISTIC,  OF  SPECI- 
FICATION, &o. 

(396,  IV.  &  v.,  397  &  398.) 

1.  The  enemy  had  used^  spears  of  very  great  length  against 

the  defenders  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

2.  They  all  declared  that  Atilius,  the  son  of  Atticus,  was  a 

man  of  wonderful  valour,  although  only  thirty  years 
old.  2 

3.  Atiliua,  son  of  Atticus,  was  born  in  Italy,  and  is  (a  man) 

of  fifty  years  (of  age),  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
Romans. 

4.  By  forced  marches,  they  finished  a  journey  of  fifty  miles 

to-day. 

5.  He  said  that  he  had  built  a  wall  of  forty  feet  for  his  own 

advantage. 

6.  We  have  ascended  a  hill  of  great  height,  near  the  river 

Rhone. 

7.  There  are  two  approaches  from  Syria  into  Cilicia,  each  * 

of  which  on  account  of  its  narrowness  can  be  blocked 
up  by  a  small  body  of  troops. 

8.  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  been  men  of  very  wonderful 

courage.    Which  of  you  says  that  they  are  not  brave  'I 

9.  Cicero  is  consul,  and  we  do  not  fear  Catiline,  a  man 

of  disgraceful  life  :  to  compare  the  life  of  the  former 
with  (that)*  of  the  latter  would  be  disgraceful. 

10.  Horatius  thought  Baioe  a  place  of  delightful  climate. 

11.  The  ancient  Germans,  men  of  the  greatest  courage,  used- 

to  live  on  milk  and  flesh. 

12.  When  he  had  finished  a  journey  of  five  miles  he  declared 

that  he  was  tired  and  that  he  would  return  to  the 
land  of  Italy. 

13.  It  is  better  to  have  a  friend  of  great  virtue,  than  of  great 

wealth. 

14.  With  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  the  general  of 

the  Germans  attacked  the  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  threw  themselves  in  tears  at  his  lieutenant's 
feet. 

1 419.  1.  »  578,  IV.  »  459,  2. 

♦  In  Latin  leave  out  that  when  it  stands  for  a  word  mentioned  before, 
putting  in  it&  governed  genitive 
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15.     The  fortifications  of  Alesia  were  of  great  height,  and 

wonderful  strength  ;  but  they  were  taken  by  storm 

by  Caesar  in  his  Gallic  wars. 
Id.     Augustus  had   clear  and  brilliant  eyes,   in  which  he 

wished  it  to  be  thought  that  there  was  something  of 

divine  vigor. 


XX. 

GENITIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES  ;  PREDICATE 
GENITIVE. 

(399,  401  &402,  I.  &  IL). 

1.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  father,  who   is  anxious  for 

praise,  to  do  good  to  his  children. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  good  children,   who  are  desirous  of 

praise,  to  obey  their  parents. 

3.  To  help  the  poor  and  miserable  is  the  mark  of  a  good 

man  who  is  full  of  dutiful  affection  towards  the  Gods, 

4.  He  says  that  it  is  his  son's  duty  to  help  himself  ;  it  is 

that  of  a  kind  father  to  consult  for  his  son's  interests. 

5.  It  is  the  ofl&ce  of  a  king  to  govern  ;  of  a  general  to  com- 

mand; of  a  soldier  to  obey. 

6.  He  concealed  his  opinion  from  me,  but  being  greedy  of 

knowledge  I  said  to  him,  "  O  friend,  entrust  yourself 
to  me." 

7.  He  set  out  for  the  country  with  all  his  friends  two  days 

ago. 

8.  He  said  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  help 

the  poor, 

9.  Let  us  all  learn  that  it  is  a  Christian's  duty  to  succour  the 

wretched  when  they  asked   help   (say:    "asking," 
&c.).i 

10.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  conquer  or  die :  for  the 

brave  man  death  has  no  terrors. 

11.  It  is  Cjesar's  duty  to  command  his  troops  ;    it  is  the 

soldier's  duty  to  obey  Casar. 

12.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man  to  obey  the  laws  of  God, 

even  when  they  put  a  check  upon  his  desires. 

1 578, 1. 
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13.  Courage  is  the  mark  of  a  soldier,  justice  of  a  judge, 

prudence  of  a  general :  the  wise  man  is  fond  of  duty. 

14.  It  was  the  function  of  Cicero,  the  Consul  and  orator,  to 

make  speeches  full  of  eloquence. 

1 5.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  crafty  man  to  conceal  his  crimes  even 

from  his  friends. 

16.  It  will  be  Caesar  the  general's  duty  to  attack  to-day  the 

camp  of  Ariovistus,  who  is  second  to  no  man  of  his 
age. 


XXI. 

GENITIVE  OF  PRICE,  &c. 
(402,  III.,  403  <fe  404.) 

1 .  I  value  at  a  high  price  this  horse  which  your  brother 

gave  me  eight  years  ago. 

2.  This  horse  is  valued  more  highly  because  your  father 

gave  it  to  me  as  a  present. 

3.  Courage  has  been  valued  little  because  it  is  the  enemy's. 

4.  It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  to  build 

on  a  very  high  hill  houses  of  very  great  value. 

5.  No  one  thinks  that^  of  your  opinion. 

6.  Caius  valued  the  opinions  and  orations  of  Caius  very 

highly,  although  other  people  (say:  "others")  did 
not  care  a  straw  ^  for  them. 

7.  Metellus  bought  a  horse  of  a  white  colour, and  this  thing 

(say  :  "which")  those  who  were  mindful  of  the  past 
took  in  good  part.  ^ 

8.  My  )iame  is  Caius  ;  my  horse  belongs  to  me  ;  and  I  have 

three  children. 

9.  He  said  he  would  not  return  to  the  country,  and  that  it 

was  your  duty  to  return  to  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

U).     They  sold  your  brother's  slaves  at  a  higher  price  than  I 
value  them  at. 

1 1 .  They  are  anxious  for  wisdom,  but  they  think  little  of 

those  who  fear  for  themselves. 

12.  He  fought  bravely  for  his  country  and  surrounded  the 

city  with  a  wall  eighteen  feet  high. 

13.  The  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  did  not  care  that  for  the 

general  who  had  sent  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the 
camp. 

1  •  •  that "  =  hvjuis.        2  ' '  straw  "  =  Jloccus.        '  402,  3. 
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14.  It  seems  to  be  the  mark  of  a  man  to  give  help  to  the 

wretched. 

15.  They  were  distant  two  days'  journey  from  a  ditch  twelve 

feet  deep. 

16.  A  crown  of  great  value  was  sent  by  the  master  by  a 

slave  to  my  house,  but  I  would  not  (aay  :  "I  was 
unwilling")  accept  it. 


XXII. 

REVIEW  EXERCISE. 

(399—404.) 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  brave  man  to  resist  the  foe  ;  of  a 

Christian  to  do  good  to  all. 

2.  It  is  said  by  very  many  of  the  wisest  men  that  horses  of 

a  white  color  are  not  useful  to  all  of  us. 

3.  Let  us  say  that  the  legions  of  Varus  were  conquered  by 

the  Germans,  a  people  who  are  anxious  for  praise. 

4.  What  can  be  pleasanter  than  to  have  a  son  of  beautiful 

countenance  and  admirable  disposition  ? 

5.  We  have  all  said  that  it  is  not  your  duty  to  help  all  his 

friends. 

6.  My  father's  horse  has  finished  to-day  a  journey  of  fifty- 

two  miles. 

7.  O  wretched  woman  !  we  have  always  thought  much  of 

your  daughter. 

8.  Give  me  that  man's  book  that  says  that  the  spider's  web 

is  not  very  fatal  to  flies. 

9.  They  declare  that  it  is  not  Caesar's  duty  to  surround 

with  a  wall  twenty  feet  high  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  the  camp  is  pitched. 

10.  We  all  say  that  Cecilia's  son  Atticus  is  a  boy  of  beauti- 

ful countenance. 

1 1 .  Hear,  ye  people  of  Rome,  that  the  city  has  been  sur- 

rounded with  a  deep  ditch. 

12.  He  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the  general  who  was  a  match 

for  the  bravest  of  the  Gauls. 

13.  He  married  a  woman  of  great  beauty  :  she  married  » 

man  of  great  courage. 

14.  Gains  concealed  from  me  for  ten  days  the  disgraceful 

defeat  near  Syracuse. 
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15.  He  promised  me  that  the  boy  would  be  called  Atticus, 

but  I  learned  afterwards  that  the  boy's  name  was 
Caius. 

16.  Crassus  set  out  for  the  territory  of  the  Gauls  :  then  in- 

deed the  barbarians  began  to  pitch  their  camp  in 
the  middle  of  the  plain. 


XXIII. 

GENITIVE  WITH  VERBS. 

(406—410,) 

1.  Which  of  you,  having  been  accused  by  the  orator,  in 

many  eloquent  orations,  of  very  heavy  crimes,  fled 
from  Italy  ? 

2.  His  daughter's  companions  were  found  guilty  of  many 

crimes,  chiefly  of  theft. 

3.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  of  us  that  there  should  ^  be  plenty 

of  corn. 

4.  Metellus  has  always  thought  iron  of  more  value  than 

gold. 

5.  Found  guilty  of  treachery,  he  said  he  was  innocent  of 

the  charge. 

6.  Boys  easily  conceal  from  parents  who  trust  them,  the 

crimes  they  have  committed. 

7.  To  die  on  account  of  (one's)  crimes  is  dreadful ;  but  for 

an  innocent   man  to  be  accused  of  crime  is  more 
dreadful. 

8.  Let  them  pity  the  condition  of  those  accused  of  wicked- 

ness.    What  does  it  matter  to  us  ? 

9.  It  concerns  you  greatly  that  he  should  return  to  the 

countiy  to-morrow. 

10.  Gold  was  not  valued  highly  by  the  most  warlike  nations 

of  the  Germans ;  because  they  were  not  greedy  of 
pleasure. 

11.  He  sent  soldiers  as  an  assistance  to  the  general  who 

needed  aid,  whose  interest  it  especially  was  that  his 
soldiers  should  be  men  of  renowned  courage. 

1  Should  in  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  that  is  to  be  translated 
by  the  infinitive,  unless  it  denote  duty  or  a  future  event.  Wliat  is  tbe 
force  of  "  should  "  in  9  and  11  of  this  exercise  ? 
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12.  Virtue  needs  no  defenders  ;  vice  very  seldom  has  them. 

13.  "Let  us  forget,"  said  he,  "our  accuaers  ;  we  will  then 

declare  ourselves  innocent  of  the  crimes." 

14.  It  concerns  us  that  the  Consul's  two  sons  are  about  to 

go  to  Capua. 

15.  I  am  tired  of  the  daughter  of  Metellus  who  was  found 

guilty  of  bribery.     You,  however,  remind  me  of  my 
duty. 

16.  Cecilia's  husband,  Gellius,  never  said  a  good  word  of 

any  one,  although  he  was  often  sorry  for  his  faults- 


XXIY. 


GENITIVE  WITH  VERBS  AND  WITH 
ADVERBS:    REVIEW. 

(400—411). 

1.  The  Romans,  whose  interest  it  was  that  there  should  be 

two  consuls  in  Italy,  were  disgusted  at  Varus. 

2.  Having  become  masters  of  the  house,  we  always  con- 

sidered his  book  about  war  to  be  of  small  value. 

3.  "With  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,"  said  he,  "I 

would  attack  Caesar  himself,  whose  interest  it  will 
be  to  stand  high  in  the  favor  of  his  soldiers." 

4.  The  wolf  said  to  the  lamb,  "I  used  to  have  a  very  high 

opinion  of  your  father  ;  accordingly  I  am  about  to 
eat  you." 

5.  He  reminded  me  that  they  had  said  that  they  did  not 

care  a  straw  for  a  man  in  extreme  need  (say  :  "needy 
of  all  things"). 

6.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  purpose :  I  repent  of  my  folly : 

pardon  me,  my  son. 

7.  Being  asked  his  opinion,  he  said  that  the  King's  army 

was  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral's daughter  was  in  command  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  left  wing. 

8.  They  finished  a  journey  of  fifty-two  miles  in  two  days 

on  the  day  before  that  day. 

D.  Being  accused  of  theft,  your  brother  declared  to  his 
daughters  that  he  would  rather  ^  die  than  be  found 
guilty. 

1  Use  vialo. 
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KX     Have  you  heard  that  the  son  of  Metellus  has  been  con- 
demned to  death  ? 

11.  The  day  after  that  day  he  obtained  possession  of  a  man 

of  the  name  of  Caius,  but  he  freed  him  from  blame. 

12.  The  punishment  of  theft  among  the  Romans  is  very 

heavy  :  it  is  your  duty  to  consult  for  the  interests 
of  your  sons. 

13.  The  city  is  mine,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  watch  over  the 

citizens  :  it  is  yours  to  remind  me  of  that. 

14.  Nothing  was  more   dreadful  than  the   punishment   of 

treachery  :  I  am  therefore  sorry  for  my  folly, 

15.  The  more  learned  of  the  two  young  men  remembers  the 

past   with  sorrow.     Both  were  condemned  on  the 
charge  of  bribery. 

16.  Brutus,  a  boy  nine  years  of  age,  sold  his  father's  wea- 

pons ten  days  ago.     We  were  sorry,  my  brother  and 
I,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  so  great  a  crime. 


XXY. 

ABLATIVE  OF  CAUSE,  MAtfNER  AND  MEANS. 

(414). 

1.  By  means  of  the  tenth  legion  Caesar  conquered  Britain,. 

an  island  situated  near  Gaul. 

2.  To  die  of  old  age  is,  perhaps,  the  most  honourable  deaths 

3.  Lucilius  died  of  old  age,  and  was  buried  outside  the  city. 

4.  Pale  with  rage,  the  general  cried  out  to  the  soldiers,. 

"Kill  him." 

5.  The  brothers,  desirous  of  a  revolution,  said  that  they 

were  disgusted  with  their  lot. 
5.     Exhausted  by  old  age  and  hunger  the  poor  man  died. 

7.  He  said  that  his  father  had  not  died  of  grief  for  his  son. 

8.  I  am  pleased  at  your  arrival,  my  friend  Pompey. 

9.  All  say  that  Caesar  was  not  pleased  with  the  leaders  of  the 

tenth  legion,  which  had  its  winter-quarters  in  Gaul. 

10.  Because  he  was  exhausted  ^  by  many  grievous  wounds, 

Baculus  regretted  the  disgraceful  co-wardice  of  Varus. 

11.  All  the  women  and  children  of  that  town  died  of  hun- 

ger ;  though  a  cohort  had  gone  as  a  guard  for  them. 

1  678,  11. 
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12.  M^  Atiliue,  who  had  set  out  with   a  large  army,  seni? 

word  to  Servilius,  who  lives  with  Balbus,  that  his 
horse  had  been  killed  by  a  dart. 

13.  Cicero,  rejoicing  at  the  prudence  of  his  friend,  went  home, 

where  he  lived  with  him  and  his  children. 

14.  Three  hundred  of  the  brave  men  have  fallen  ;  two  hun- 

dred are  exhausted  with  wounds.     Pity,  ye  Romans, 
the  lot  of  the  army. 

15.  Let  us  die  for  our  king ;  it  is  better  to  perish  by  the 

sword  than  to  perish  in  silence  of  hunger. 

16.  These  letters  have  been  written^  by  my  own  hand,  and 

have  been  sent  by  a  slave  to  the  city  of  York. 


XXYI. 

ABLATIVE  OF  PRICE  :  ABLATIVE  WITH 
COMPARATIVES,*  &c. 

(416,  417  &  418). 

1.  They  thought  Caius  a  better  bookseller  than  Labienus  ; 

because  he  bought  his  book  from  the  Sosii  for  ten 
drachmas. 

2.  This  wall  is  a  foot  higher  than  that  one  which  is  near 

the  river. 

3.  The  river  Rhone  is  more  rapid  than  the  river  Rhine. 

4.  A  more  eloquent  man  than  Cicero  said  that,  clad  in  hi» 

cloak,  the  Consul  ascended  the  hill. 

5.  Nothing,  he  declared,  is  more  amiable  than  virtue. 

6.  Do  you  think  that  Manlius  was  selling  corn  at  four  assea 

a  bushel  ? 

7.  The  Romans  used  to  say  that  this  victory  had  cost  us 

much  blood  and  many  wounds. 

8.  These  grapes  are  very  sweet,  they  are  far  sweeter  than 

those  which  were  bought  for  an  ass. 

9.  Caius  was  more  hostile  to  Servius  than  Servius  to  Caius  : 

the  latter  was  disgusted  with  his  life :  the  former 
repented  of  his  folly. 

1  Wliere  in  English  we  use  two  principal  verbs,  the  Latins  generally 
turned  one  into  a  participial  phrase  qualifying  the  common  subjct.  Here- 
translate,  "These  letters  having  been,"  &o.,  "have  been  sent,"  &c.     579. 

*  In  doing  this  exercise  expreaa  comparison  in  two  ways.  Read  ala* 
402.  lU.,  2,  2). 
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10.  Do  you  think  that  he  whose  name  was  Cicero  was  a 

wiser  man  than  Antonius  ? 

11.  What  is  stronger  than  a  lion,  what  sweeter  than  honey  ? 

12.  Croesus  was  richer  than  Lucullus,  who  is  said  to  have 

been  for  more  than   two    years   the   richest   man 
among  the  Romans. 

13.  He  promised  to  show  me  the  horse  he  had  sold  for  a 

hundred  drachmas. 

14.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  next  month  I,  (who  am)  without 

prudence,  shall  be  richer  than  my  father,  although 
he  is  a  man  of  very  great  prudence. 

15.  In  the  name  of  the  Gods,  which  of  his  brothers  is  called 

Metellus  ? 

16.  ^Vhen  more  than  thirty  years  old^  he  lived  in  Africa 

with  you  for  two  years. 


XXVII. 

ABLATIVE  OF  DIFFERENCE:    ABLATIVE  IN 
SPECIAL  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

(418  &  419.) 

1.  Relying  on  their  valour,   the  Germans  two  days   ago 

crossed  a  river  called  the  Rhine,  which  is  several 
feet  deeper  than  the  Rhone. 

2.  The  ancient  Germans  used  many  weapons,  but  chiefly 

darts  and  shields. 

3.  I  shall  discharge  my  duties  as  propraetor  in  the  island 

of  Sicily,  where  I  need  no  defenders. 

4.  He  has  enjoyed  his  victory,  and  will  remain  near  Capua 

for  more  than  a  year. 

5.  Hannibal  having  attacked  the  Romans  the  day  before, 

took  possession  of  Capua. 

6.  CaBsar  relates  that  the  Nervii,  a  nation  of  great  valour, 

made  no  use  of  horses.     He  preceded  me  three  days 
by  forced  marches  into  the  country  of  the  Veneti. 

7.  What  is  the  need  of  words,  if  we  have  no  money  ? 

8.  They  declared  that  he  was  a  man  worthy  of  friendship. 

9.  Hannibal  used  to  say  that  a  coward  was  unworthy  of 

life. 


1  Say  :  "  having  been  born  more,"  &c. 
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10.  Endowed   with   valour,    and    relying    on    his    troops, 

Marcellus  attacked  the  foe. 

11.  Content  with  few  things,  and  trusting  his  friends,  he 

enjoys  his  life. 

12.  What  can  be  more  wretched  than  not  to  be  able  to  enjoy 

life? 

13.  The  crafty  spider  feeds  on  flies,  which  his  net  catches  : 

it  is  my  duty  to  catch  the  spider  :  it  is  his  interest 
to  catch  the  flies. 

14.  To  the  poor  man  there  is  need  of  money,  to  the  rich 

man,  of  health, 

15.  Use  counsel  rather  than  money,  and  money  rather  than 

arms. 

16.  To  use  advantages  well,  he  said,  is  a  very  difficult  thing  : 

we  need  your  aid. 


XXYIII. 

LOCATIVE,  ABLATIVE  AND  GENITIVE. i 
(420—424). 

1.  Julius  Agricola  set  out  from  Marseilles  to  Rome,   in 

which  place  he  had  many  friends  of  noble  rank. 

2.  My  father  and  mother,  who  are  very  old,  live  at  home 

at  Cumae. 

3.  Horatius  the  poet  used  to  live  at  Baise  in  Italy. 

4.  Some  are  at  Miletus,  some  at  Anxur,  others  at  Tibur. 

5.  The  general,  imputing  this  to  them  as  idleness,  said  that 

the  bodies  of  the  young  men  would  be  more  healthy 
in  service  than  at  home, 

6.  When  twenty-four  years  of  age,  we  shall  go  away  from 

York  to  the  country. 

7.  Whence  and  whither  Catius  ?     I  have  just  returned  to 

the  city  from  the  country. 

8.  It  is  a  long  journey  from  London  to  York,  but  I  have 

finished  the  journey  to  my  satisfaction,^ 

9.  Caesar  marched  from  Nismes  to  Lyons,  from  Lyons  to 

Alesia,  from  Alesia  to  Kheims, 
10,     Cicero,  the  orator,  dwelt  at  Athens  many  months. 

1  Read  carefully  423,  2.        2  "  to  my  satisfaction"  =  ex  mea  sententia. 
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11.  Some  praise  Rhodes,  others  Mitylene,  but  I  prefer  to 

live  at  Rome,  in  which  place  I  can  be  of  service  to 
my  friends. 

12.  Expelled  from  Corinth,  he  used  to  teach  little  boys  music 

at  Athens. 

13  Marcellus  having  set  out  during  the  summer  with  all  his 
forces  pitched  his  camp  in  the  middle  of  a  plain 
three  miles  broad. 

14.  She  sat  on  the  ground,  and  cried  out  :  **  I  am  wretched 

because  my  husband  is  disgusted  with  the  folly  of 
my  daughters. " 

15.  His  father  and  mother  set  out  from  Africa  for  Italy, 

where  one  of  the  consuls  died  fighting  bravely  for 
his  country. 

16.  Having  been  conquered  by  the  people  relying  on  the 

tribunes,  all  the  soldiers  marched  from  Rome  to  near 
Baiae. 


XXIX. 


ABLATIVE  OF  SOURCE  AND  SEPARATION,  OF 
TIME,  AND  CHARACTERISTIC. 

(425—428). 

1.  (Though)  born  of  humble  parents,  he  became  consul  at 

the  City  of  Rome  once  in  seven  years  (each  seventh 
year). 

2.  0  thou,  born  of  Jove,  we  ask  thee  this  one  thing. 

3.  The  very  illustrious  Horatius  was  born  at  Venusia  in 

Apulia,  of  very  humble  parents. 

4.  We  have  seen  a  man  to-day  who,  (though)  born  in  an 

obscure  station,  has  said  that  he  will  some  day  or 
other  ^  become  general  of  the  army.  ^ 

5.  (Though)  descended  from  the  equestrian  rank,  one  of 

them,   named  Caius,   is  Consul,   the  other,   named 
Brutus,  will  be  Consul. 

6.  O  child  of  a  goddess  !  in  the  next  six  days  Verres,  a  man 

of  wonderful  greediness,  will  go  as  proprietor  to  tb« 
Island  of  Sicily. 

7.  Verres  we  will  call,   with  your  permission,  in  reality 

greedy  of  wealth. 

1  "  sotue  day  or  other"  =  aliquando.        '  Use  proBtun. 
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8.  Four  years  since,  Verres  was  hateful  to  the  Sicilians, 

whom  he  oppressed  in  a  wonderful  way  through  his 
great  greediness. 

9.  Five  years  after  he  had  returned,  he  became  propraetor  by 

violence  and  treachery. 

10.  Caius  lived  many  years  before  Brutus,  though  the  former 

was  a  man  of  more  renowned  courage  than  any^  of 
the  sons  of  the  latter. 

11.  I  heard  this,  two  years  after  his  return,  from  my  father, 

who  had,  after  his  death,  a  statue  made  of  bronze. 

12.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  filial  love;    for  from  her 

own  breast   she  nourished  her  very  aged  ^  father 
for  very  many  days. 

13.  He  warded  off  with  great  violence  the  attack  of  the 

learned  Cicero. 

14.  He  lived  with  his  father  and  mother  at  Athens,  a  con- 

venient city,  many  years  before  Cicero. 

15.  Twice  a  day  and  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  time 

of  war,  he  went  as  a  guard  to  the  Consul. 

16.  I  have  declared  that  the  ancient  Germans,  men  of  pre- 

eminent valour,  fight  with  great  bravery  on  the  top 
of  the  hills  near  their  towns. 


XXX. 


ABLATIVE  OF  SPECIFICATION  AND  ABLATIVE 
ABSOLUTE. 

1.  The  two  consuls  being  killed,  the  Roman  troops  marched 

to  a  town  of  Latium. 

2.  When  the  journey  was  ended,  he  undertook  to  go  to 

Brundusium,  a  city  in  Italy. 

3.  Which  finished,  our  friend  left  the  city,  lame  in  one  foot. 

4.  When  the  fly  had  been  caught,  the  spider  ate  him  with 

very  great  violence. 

5.  When  his  opinion  was  asked,  he  gave  no  answer,  althougk 

to  reckon  money  by  weight  is  not  always  the  custom 
of  our  own  time. 

6.  The  battle  being  ended,  our  troops  ascended  the  hill 

where  it  is  said  that  flowers  of  beautiful  colours  are 
wont  to  grow. 

7.  When  the  camp  was  pitched,  CaBsar  who  was  consul  in 

name  but  king  in  reality,  sent  forward  the  centuricms. 

1  457,  468.        2  "  very  aged  "  =  admodum  senex. 
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8.  Under  the  leadership  of  Caesar,  we  conquered  the  whole 

of  Gaul,  which  consists  of  three  parts. 

9.  In    my   judgment,    your  clever   counsels   will    not  be 

acceptable  to  the  people  of  Elome. 

10.  0  daughter  !  more  beautiful  than  thy  beautiful  mother  ! 

in  the  consulship  of  Plancus,  this  which  we  are  now 
drinking  was  new  wine. 

11.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  whole  army  returned 

home,  clad  in  the  skins  of  beasts. 

12.  When  the  battle  was  ended,  the  general  attacked  the 

enemy's  camp,  saying  "Let  us  go  home  together; 
we  have  made  a  journey  by  the  same  road." 

13.  When  my  house  at  Baiae  is  built,  I  shall  dwell  in  it  the 

whole  year. 

14.  At  the  shutting  of  the  gates,  our  brave  troops  left  the 

walls  ;  they  used  to  say  that  notliing  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  dishonour. 

15.  When  Cicero's  letter  was  finished,  he  sent  it  to  Atticus, 

who  had  -declared  that  he  would  write  a  letter  with 
his  own  hand. 

16.  In  the  judgment  of  Atticus,  the  letters  of  Cicero  which 

he  had  written  to  the  Senate  at  Rome,  were  shorter 
than  is  usual.  ^ 

17.  When  Cicero  was  consul,  he  preserved   Rome  from  a 

very  great  danger,  but  his  rashness  afterwards  cost 
him  his  life. 

1 8.  Under  the  leadership  of  Boduognatus,  the  enemy  attacked 

the  camp,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  which  is  fifty 
feet  higher  than  the  town  which  is  six  miles  distant. 

19.  At  the  end  of  the  battle,  many,  exhausted  by  wounds, 

died :  death  is  easier  to  bear  than  dishonour. 

20.  Ovid,  in  my  opinion  a  most  excellent  poet,  was  sent  to 

Tomi,  when  Augustus  was  Emperor, 


XXXI. 

REVIEW  EXERCISE. 

1.  The  slave  had  done  a  kindness  to  his  master  Cicero,  who 

afterwards  bestowed  upon  him  his  freedom. 

2.  All  of  us  have  resisted  the  Germans,  and  their  leader 

Ariovistus. 

3.  Nothing  can  be  more  acceptable  to  a  poor  man  than 

money. 

1  417,  6. 
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4.  Gellius  is  a  hateful  man  ;  he  never  says  any  good  of  any 

one. 

5.  His  plans  are  good  and  most  acceptable  to  the  Senate. 

6.  Have  you  heard  that  his  brother  is  very  useful  to  the 

king? 

7.  These  things  have  turned  out  to  be  most  advantageous 

to  all  of  the  Germans. 

8.  By  means  of  his  legions  Caesar  conquered  the  Gauls,  a 

very  warlike  nation. 

9.  The  king,  pale  with  rage,  cried  out  to  his  soldier,  "Let 

him  be  killed," 

10.  The  ancient  Germans,  men  of  great  bodies,  did  not  pity 

their  enemies. 

11.  I  think  that  the  most  pleasant  death  is  to  die  of  old  age. 

12.  At  Rome  we  like  the  very  pleasant  City  of  Naples,  at 

Naples  we  like  the  very  beautiful  City  of  Eome. 

13.  They  sent  a  message  from  Naples  to  Hannibal  at  Capua. 

14.  The   messenger   arrived  on  the   same   day  at  Naples, 

whither  he  had  gone  to  help  (say  :  "  as  a  help  to  ") 
his  sister. 

15.  Naples  is  a  more  delightful  city  than  Rome  ;  Rome  is 

larger  than  Naples. 

16.  Horace,    in   the   summer,    used  to  go  to  Baiae,    a  more 

delightful  place  than  Rome  :  in  the  former  city  he 
dwelt  many  years. 


XXXII. 

REVIEW  EXERCISE. 

Caesar's  soldiers  defended  with  much  valour,  against  the 
Nervii,  his  camp,  which  he  had  pitched  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  and  fortified  (say :  "which  pitched  on,  &c., 
he  had,  &c. " — 579)  with  five  castles  and  a  ditch  ten 
feet  deep. 

This  soldier  is  braver  than  that  one,  and  Ceesar  has 
praised  him  for  his  valour. 

All  of  us  hope  that  Caesar,  relying  on  his  valour,  will 
conquer  the  Nervii,  although  they  are  fighting  for 
their  country. 

The  Nervii,  coming  by  night,  attacked  Caesar's  soldiers 
when  they  were  not  expecting  them. 

Having  defeated  the  Nervii,  Coisar  followed  them  many 
miles  with  his  horse  at  full  speed. 
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6.  Caesar,  having  followed  the  Nervii  many  miles,  slew  a 

large  number  of  them  although  they  attempted  (say  : 
' '  attempting  " )  to  resist  him. 

7.  They  have  seen  the  king  with  his  army  near  the  banks 

of  the  Rhone,  whither  he  had  gone  to  aid  (say :  "as 
aid  to  " )  the  Germans. 

8.  When  the  king  was  dead,  the  ambassador  was  killed  by 

the  order  of  Metellus,  the  Triumvir. 

9.  Let  us  use  wise  counsel  rather  than  arms  in  this  matter : 

let  us  pity  their  misery. 

10.  They  have  declared  that  they  will  use  violence  when 

the  business  is  finished. 

1 1 .  Relying  on  his  courage,  he  attacked  the  lion  and  slew 

him. 

12.  The  lion  was  slain  by  the  brave  soldier  with  his  sword 

three  days  afterwards. 

13.  We  have  taught  you  that  counsel  is  better  than  violence  : 

we  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter. 

14.  The  young  prefer  to  use  violence,  the  old,  counsel  :  the 

former  are  disgusted  with  counsels,  the  latter  weary 
of  violence. 

15.  He  has  returned  from  the  country  near  Capua,  where  he 

presented  your  father  and  Caius's  daughters  with 
their  freedom. 

16.  By  reckoning  the  years  of  the  Kings,  it  may '^  be  discov- 

ered that  Pythagoras  first  reached  Italy  nearly  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Numa. 


XXXIV. 

CASES  WITH  PREPOSITIONS. « 

(432—437). 

i .     In  the  presence  of  my  parents  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
friend  who  had  come  with  Hannibal  into  Italy. 

2.  In  Germany  they  say  that  at  Gabii  they  like  Anxur,  at 

Anxur  Gabii. 

3.  In  front  of  the  camp  which  he  had  surrounded  with  a 

ditch,  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  placed  the 
bravest  soldiers  he  had  (say  "the  soldiers  whom  he 
had  the  bravest").  ^ 

J  "  may  "  is  here  =  possum. 

2  For  tho  I>atip  prepositions,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  lists  and 
CJcatupIes  iu  paragraphs  432—437.  •  463,  5. 
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4.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he  was  slain  with  swords 

with  the  greatest  violence  by  the  cavalry,  who  after- 
wards, through  fear,  betook  themselves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  city. 

5.  What  have  you  done  with  the  bread  (which  you)  brought 

back  under  your  toga  ? 

6.  To  enjoy  life  there  is  need  of  money,  health  and  friends  : 

I  will,  however,  gladly^  write  on  this  subject  to  you 
after  a  few  days. 

7.  Bom  of  humble  parents,  he  condemned  to  death  Fabius, 

who  had  been  pardoned  by  the  people. 

8.  He  reminds  the  soldiers  of  their  ancient  valour ;   but 

they  are  ashamed  of  his  cowardice. 

9.  We  have  departed  from  the  island  of  Delos  on  account 

of  the  death  of  our  mother. 

10.  On  this  side  of    the    river  and  in  the  direction  of    the 

mountain,  where  it  is  my  interest  to  plant  them, 
many  very  beautiful  trees  grow. 

11.  He  departed  from  life  five  days  before  the  calends  of 

March. 

12.  At  a  distance  from  the  camp  he  fought   on  horseback 

without  his  father's  knowledge  and  without  the 
general's  permission. 

13.  He  was  unworthy  of  life,  and  died  within  the  walls  of 

the  city  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  when 
Cicero  was  consul. 

14.  When  all  other  things  were  lost,  many  of  his  friends 

lived  contentedly  on  bread,  milk  and  eggs. 

15.  Valour  is  a  fine  (thing) ;  but  it  is  wise  (say  "the  part  of 

a  wise  man  ")  to  fear  for  oneself. 

16.  For  Claudius  to  fight  for  his  country  is  surprising :  it  is 

to  the  advantage  of  cowards  to  desist  from  battle. 


XXXV. 

AGREEMENT  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

(438—444). 

1.  He  belongs  to  that  class  (say:  "is  of  that  number") 

who  have  ever  been  accounted  sacred. 

2.  The  heads  of  the  conspiracy  were  flogged  and  beheaded 

without  the  permission  of  the  consul. 

1443. 
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3.  The  intellect,  soul,  prudence  and  opinions  of  a  state 

reside  in  the  laws. 

4.  The  chief  post  and  the  supreme  command  were  handed 

over  to  a  man  only  twenty-one  years  old. 

5.  At  Rome  there  is  a  temple  which  by  the  Romans  is 

called  that  of  Janus ;  and  when  this  is  shut  (say 
"which  having  been  shut")  we  know  that  peace 
has  been  made. 

6.  The  fourth  and  the  fifth  legion  came  to  Rome  from  Sar- 

dinia four  days  after,  when  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were 
consuls. 

7.  When  you  are  returning  from  Athens,  my  brother  and 

sister  will  carry  these  letters  to  the  propraetor,  who 
says  that  wars  and  victories  are  not  for  the  most  part 
accidental. 

8.  All  of  you  are  sorry  for  the  past,  and  think  that  cares 

and  sorrows  cost  most  men  many  tears. 

9.  What  is  more  foolish  than  a  fly,  which  the  spider  easily 

catches  by  means  of  nets  ? 

10.  The  consuls  when  sober,   and  the  Roman  fleet  having 

attacked  the  enemy  towards  evening,  and  endeav- 
oured to  detain  them  during  the  first  part  of  the 
night,  undertook  to  be  of  service  to  the  first  and 
second  cohorts. 

11.  He  first  promised  to  do  as  great  a  pleasure  as  possible  to 

Caius  and  Junius  Brutus,  whom  he  had  been  the 
first  to  forget.^ 

12.  Spain  was  the   last   of    the   Roman  provinces    to   be 

thoroughly  subdued,  though  many  brave  generals 
hoped  to  conquer  the  inhabitants. 

13.  They  defended  the  walls  as  bravely  as  possible,  some 

with  darts,  others  with  stones. 

14.  0,  son  of  Jove  !  with  thee  as  leader  we  have  no  need  of 

friends :  we  do  not  fear  misfortune. 

5.  Peace,  which  benefits  all  things,  is  often  far  more 
pleasant  than  honorable ;  sometimes  it  is  pleasant 
rather  than  honorable.^ 
16.  Near^  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  brother  and  sister  to- 
day, or  at  the  furthest  to-morrow,  will  cheerfully 
entrust  themselves  to  the  too  rash  daughters  of  the 
Consul  of  Rome. 

1  442, 1.  »  444,  2.  «  397,  1. 
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XXXYI. 

PRONOUNS— PERSONAL,  POSSESSIVE,  AND  DEMON- 
STRATIVE—AND LICET,  AND  OPORTET. 

(445-452). 

1.  A  letter  was  brought  to-day  from  Naples,  and  when  I 

read  it  (say :  "  which  having  been  read  "),  I  was  the 
one^  who  called  out,  "I  must  go  to  Carthage  at 
once." 

2.  All  of  us  must  oppose  the  men  and  women  who  have 

attacked  the  building  ^  we  call  home, 

3.  I  shall  have  ^  to  send  the  swiftest  messenger  to  Rome, 

which  is  the  capital  of  Italy. 

4.  Some  think  that  all  of  us  should  practise  virtue,  a  thing 

that  all  good  men  do. 

5.  There  are  many  things  I  may  do  (say  :  "which  it  is 

permitted  me  to  do  ")  which  you  will  think  it  better 
not  to  do. 

6.  What  pleases  you  indeed,  my  friend,  the  same  pleases 

me  ;  wherefore  ask  for  what  you  will. 

7.  Those  friends  of  yours  as  they  ought  (say  :   "  that  which 

they  ought "),  value  highly  this  life  of  mine,  though  I 
am  a  boy  of  only  fourteen  j^ears  of  age. 

8.  No  one  can  say  that  he  is  a  coward  even  if  they  say  he 

is  not  prudent. 

9.  The  well-known  Caius,  who  lived  in  the  country  just 

four  years,  says  that  the  mind  itself  feels  that  it  is 
moved  by  its  own  power. 

10.  What  he  had  done  was  afflicting  to  his  friends  who, 

though  they  love  one  another,  give  every  one  his  due 
(say  :  "his  own  "). 

11.  Both  Hannibal  and  Scipio  were  present ;  the  former  is 

now  in  your  city,  the  latter  in  that  of  the  enemy. 

12.  That  man  is  not  valued  at  a  straw  ;  he  is  the  same  at 

Anxur  as  he  has  always  been  at  Athens. 

13.  The  King  had  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable 

to  him  than  the  courage  of  his  own  soldiers  who  are 
such  as  they  ought  to  be. 

14.  Relying  on  their  own  powers  they  have  begun  an  under- 

taking— and  that  too  a  very  great  one — of  which  they 
will  repent  in  a  few  days. 

»  "  One  "  =  u.    9  Supply  in  Latin  an  omitted  relative.    '  Use  oporUt. 
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15.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  of  true  courage  to  make  use 

of  his  own  powers,  and  that  too  both  at  Rome  and 
in  the  country. 

16.  That  friend  of  his  died  just  five  days  ago,  surrounded 

by  his  own  and  his  brother's  children,  and  asserting 
that  nothing  is  useful  which  is  not  also  (say  :  **  which 
the  same  is  not  ")  honorable. 


XXXYII. 

PRONOUNS— RELATIVE,  INTERROGATIVE,  AND 
INDEFINITE. 

(453—459). 

1.  All  of  your  friends  will  have  to  think  that  you  cannot 

pay  Lucilius  the  money ;  and  of  this  they  will  be 
ashamed. 

2.  I  like^  to  go  in  the  summer  to  Baise,  for  it  is  a  very 

pleasant  place,  and  my  Horace  is  there  at  present. 

3.  I  am  tired  of  my  consulship  ;  let  me  go  home  to  Cumae, 

where  live  the  most  faithful  friends  I  have.  He  is 
miserable  who  neither  loves  anyone  nor  is  loved  by 
anyone. 

4.  Listeners  (say:   "those  who  listen")  will  seldom  hear 

good  of  themselves. 

5.  What  kind  of  man  was  he  that  told  you  he  had  sent  his 

lirst  book  to  his  father  at  Anxur,  which  is  six  miles 
distant  ? 

6.  Lucilius  may,  with  your  permission,   do  what  he  likes  ; 

but  anyone  can  see  that  he  does  many  things  others 
ought  not  to  do. 

7.  A  certain  orator  says  tha.t  no  one  may  leave  the  camp 

to-day,  and  that  all  the  bravest  men  think  it  dis- 
graceful to  any  Roman  to  oppose  the  plans  of  the 
general. 

8.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anyone  who  ought  to  think 

of,  not  only  what  he  likes  to  do,  but  what  he  may  do  ? 

9.  Anything  will  please  Marcellus,  who,  such  is  his  folly, 

has  w^ritten  a  very  long  letter  to  the  senate  about 
his  victories. 
10.     The  more  one  teaches,  the  more  one  learns,   and  that 
too,  though  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  teach  oneself. 

1  Use  libet. 
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11.  Some  are  fond  of  money,  others  of  fame  ;  but  all  are 

anxious  for  happiness. 

12.  They  asked  him  his  opinion,  some  in  one  way  and  some 

in  another. 

13.  Both  Brutus  and  Cains  were  condemned  ;  the  one  was 

found  guilty  of  theft,  the  other  of  bribery. 

14.  Certain  persons  think  that  some  are  slaves^  of  glory, 

others  of  avarice. 

15.  The  most  beautiful  woman  I  have  ever  seen,  foi  the  most 

part  obej^s  her  husband. 

16.  I  indeed  think  that  that  learning  of  yours  is  useful  to 

every  man — even  to  those  who  are  naturally  (say  : 
**by  nature  ")  clever. 


XXXVIII. 

VERBS  :   AGREEMENT  WITH  SUBJECT,  TENSES  OF 
THE  INDICATIVE,  &c. 

(460—473). 

1.  The  multitude  who  were  distant  from  Rome  a  two  day's 

journey  were  slain  very  quickly  with  the  greatest 
possible  2  cruelty. 

2.  The  general  with  his  lieutenants  is  taken  ;  the  former  is 

scourged ;  the  latter  are  beheaded.     Ah,  wretched 
men  I 

3.  Each  of  them  (say:   "they  each")  leads  out  his  forces, 

and  four  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  killed. 

4.  Volsinii,  a  town  of  Italy,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 

who  had  for  many  years   carried  on  war  with  its 
inhabitants. 

5.  They  make  the  time  a  day  longer,^  saying  that  nothing 

but  peace  is  desired. 

6.  Neither  the  camp  nor  the  general  was  seen  by  the  sol- 

diers, although  they  had  made  a  stand  for  more  than 
an  hour  on  the  top  of  a  hill  a  thousand  feet  high. 

7.  The  senate  and  the  Roman  people  are  believed  to  have 

undertaken  to  satisfy  the  ambassadors. 

8.  Caius  and  1*  say  that  the  boy's  name  is  not  Hannibal, 

though  he  is  called  so  by  his  parents. 

1  Use  s«rvire.  2444^3.  8418, 

♦Note  that  in  the  Latin  order  the  pmn.  of  the  Ist  person  precedes  that 
of  the  2c(l,  and  tbat  of  the  2ud  that  of  the  3rd,  or  a  noun. 
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9      Having  set  out  from  Athens  five  days  before  his  arrival 
vou  and  I  need  not  revile  him  on  account  of  the 
taking  of  the  city  (say  :  "  city  taken   ). 

10  While  they  were  returning  home  to  the  country,  Athens, 

the  city  of  the  Athenians,  was  burned  by  Xerxes. 

11  It  would  be  better  for  us   to   perish  (say:  '/we  will 

perish  better")  utterly  than  to    conceal  this  from 

our  father.  . 

12.     When  I  comei  to  Bai^e,  I  am  pleased  to  see  my  friend 

Cicero.  , 

IS      You  ask  me  for  news  ;  I  have  no  news  ;  I  have  already 

r;plied  to   all  your  letters  ;  when  I  have  reached 

Rome,  I  will  write  to  you  again. 
14.     Thebes,  which  is  the  capital  of  Bceotia,  is  a  very  fine 

15  Our'pTr^nts,  as^  they  ought,  gladly  love  t^! '^ilt '^^ 

even  when  they  resist  them  (say  :  "  resisting  them  ). 

16  Relying  on  the  citizens,  he  sent  his  lieutenant  to  help 

(say:  "as  a  help  to")  the  praetor,  whose  soldiers 
had  been  accused  of  cowardice. 


XXXIX. 

REVIEW  EXERCISE  AND  SPECIAL  USES  OF  THE 
INDICATIVK 

(474). 

1  I  do  not  think  that  of  his  opinion  ;  he  spoke  more  q^jckly 

than  he  should  have  done=^  and  values  his  own  opmion 

too-highly.  V  i.  v     •       r^f 

2  In  the  presence  of  his  parents  he  says  that  he  is  not 

ashamed  of  his  most  disgraceful  cowardice. 

3.     On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  ^^^  .«^^^ J^\\  ^^^  ^^^ 
Tuno  he  was  slain  by  the  soldiers  of  the  general, 
alZugh  he  gave  them  as  a  present  the  finest  horse 

4  Word  w^  brought  (say  :  -  it  was  announced  ")  *^  ^«^^ 
that  CiBsar  had  crossed  the  nver  t^^o  .^^^Y^  ^^t^r  the 
general's  departure,  and  was  approaching  tbe  city  b^ 
Srced  marches  with  a  band  of  the  bravest  of  his 
troops. 

Un,  II.,3.  «445,7.  M75,4, 
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5.  There  is  a  pleasant  garden  near  my  house,  in  which 

Cecilia  used  to  sing  those  songs  we  all  think  so 
much  of. 

6.  Horace's  poems  and  slaves  were  sent  on  the  first  of  July  ^ 

to  my  brother  at  Baias,  by  his  friend  Metellus,  who 
also  presents  his  compliments  to  your  father  and 
daughters. 

.7.  Britain,  all  island  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  at  a 
distance  from  Gaul,  is  surrounded  by  a  tempestuous 
sea.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  said  to  be 
most  skilful  sailors. 

8.  It  would  be^  difficult  to  enumerate  the  causes  of  the  war 

with-the-Gauls  ;  many  men,  women  and  children 
perished  of  hunger  during  the  winter. 

9.  When  Plancus  was  consul,  all  of  us,  both  boys  and  girls, 

were  young  and  happy  ;  but  now,  thirty  years  after, 
although  it  is  my  interest  to  be  happy,  I  am  tired 
of  life. 

10.  London  is  not  only  the  capital  of  Britain,  but  also,  I  had 

almost  said,^  of  the  whole  world.  Like  that  ancient 
city  which  was  called  the  mistress  of  the  world  it  is 
built  on  a  few  hills. 

11.  It  is  said  that  the  Romans  once  fortified  London  with  a 

wall,  ditch  and  castles,  and  that  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  it  was  a  most  delightful  city. 

12.  Csesar  and  his  army  crossed  the  Thames  at  a  place 

(which  is)  twenty-eight  miles  from  London,  and, 
having  conquered  the  Britons  in  a  few  days,  marched 
as  quickly  as  possible  towards  their  capital. 

13.  He  is  a  man  of  admirable  valour,  but  I  am  sorry  you 

have  made  him  general,  because  his  prudence  is  not 
equal  to  his  valour,  nor  his  wisdom,  I  might  almost 
say,  to  his  prudence. 
H.  Yoa  and  I  will  take  care*  and  write  to  our  friends  ;  it 
would  be  better^  for  us  to  return  home  to  Athens  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  June. 

15.  While  they  were  rejoicing  at  his  misfortunes,*  he  married, 

at  Naples,  the  woman  who  had  married  Caius  at 
Baife. 

16.  When  a  young  man,  Caesar  was  sent  by  the  senate,  who 

thought  a  great  deal  of  his  valour,  to  Spain,  where 
he  remained  one  year  and  robbed  the  Spaniards  of 
their  wealth  with  great  greediness.  After  his  return 
he  was  made  consul,  with  Pompey  and  Crassus  as 
colleagues.^     These  three  were  called  the  Triumvirs. 


•  708.      «  475,  4.      «  471,  XL,  2.       *  470,  1.      »  470,  3.'  467,  4.      ^  431- 
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XL. 

POTENTIAL  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

(485,  486)1. 

1.  I  should  think  that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Germans 

the  general  will  be  ^  tired  of  service. 

2.  I  am-inclined-to-think  Caius  a  very  bad  man  ;  he  may' 

be  a  good  man,  but  I  should  not  trust  him. 

3.  You  would  have  thought  better  of  them  when  they  set 

out  (say  :  "them  setting  out")  for  Gaul  on  the  7th 
of  October,  ten  days  before  the  taking  of  the  city. 

4.  Cecilia  declares  that  her  husband  has  left  Marseilles  in 

tears,  and  that  he  says  he  is  disgusted  with  the 
country  when  he  returns  to"  the  city. 

5.  Who  would  have  given  him  money  every  time  he  asked 

for  it?  Should*  we  yield  to  his  folly?  Are-we-to- 
listen-to  his  terms  ? 

6.  Though  he  prove  to  the  citizens  that  they  are  ignorant 

of  justice.  I  shall  devote  myself  to  labour  and  obey 
his  commands. 

7.  I  shall  return  to  my  dear  home  on  the  10th  of  August, 

or  whenever  the  circumstances  require. 

8.  Perhaps  you  believe  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  (say  : 

"easy")  to  persuade  a  man  that  he  is  ignorant. 
You  may*  think  so  (if  you  like). 

9.  My  brother  might  *  (say :  '  *  would  be  able, ")  help  me,  if  he 

would  ^  ;  ray  father  and  sister  might  *  return  to-mor- 
row, but  I-am-inclined-to-hope  that  the  former  will 
walk  home  by -himself. 

JO.  Who  would  have  valued  the  opinions  and  speeches  of 
Cicero  so  highly  as  himself  (did)  ? 

11.  Which  of  you  would  have  thought  that  Varus,  the 
general  of  many  legions,  would  be  defeated  by  the 
forces  of  so  barbarous  a  people  ? 

^  No  special  exercises  are  given  on  Paragraphs  476-483  ;  ihe  i)rinciple8 
enunciated  therein  will  be  applied  in  this  and  subsequent  exercises.  The 
student  should  therefore  make  luinself  familiar  with  the  rules  for  the 
sequence  of  Tenses  before  going  any  further. 

«481,  III.,  2. 

*  May,  when  itmeans  ''may  possibly,"  is  translated  by  "  Fieri  potest  ut-'" 

*  Should,  may,  might,  and  would,  are  here  principal  verbs. 
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12.  From  Athens,  which  has  been  called  the  light  of  Greece, 

to  Rome,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  world, 
would  be  a  long  journey, 

13.  Cicero,  the  illustrious  orator,  was  born  at  Arpinum,  of 

noble  parents,  in  the  hundred  and  sixth  ^  year  before 
the  birth  '^  of  Christ,  and  was  murdered  by  Anthony 
in  the  forty-third  year. 

14.  Near  the  little  hill  on  which  my  house  is  built,  there  is 

a  very  thick  wood,  in  which  he  and  I  used  to  walk 
whenever  we  were  tired  of  labour. 

15.  I,  who  you  say  had  returned,  was  at  that  time  forty 

miles  away  from  home. 

16.  That  which  was  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  not  only 

was  not  a  crime  ;  it  was  even  a  most  distinguished 
deed  ;  and  this  circumstance  was  of  great  service  to 
all  of  them. 


XLI. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  DESIRE  OR  COMMAND. 

(487,  488). 

1 .  Let  us  speak  well  of  those  who  pardon  their  friends  ;  it 

is  not  every  one  who  (say:  "it  is  not  the  part  of 
any  one,"^  &c.)  can  put  a  check  upon  his  feelings. 

2.  May  I  perish  of  hunger,  if  I  believe  that  you,  who  con- 

sider yourself  a  wise  man,  are  trying  to  conceal  your 
faults  from  your  parents. 

3.  It  was  Titurius  who,  when  the  battle  was  over  (say  : 

"finished"),  died*  exhausted  by  his  wounds. 
Wretched  man  !  his  bravery  cost  him  his  life.  May 
his  countrymen  remember  his  daring  deeds  ! 

4.  As  I  live,  I  feel  sorry  for  his  sons.     Although  it  was  to 

his  advantage  that  the  soldiers  should  not  obtain 
possession  of  the  town,  his  children  were  accused  of 
treachery. 

5.  Any  one  may  say  that  he  is  more  learned  than  any  of 

his  pupils,  but  this  may  not  be  true. 

•  Note  that  the  Latins  make  both  numerals  of  the  ordinal  form.  See  171// 
«5S0.  345a. 

*  For  this  idiom  Hay  simply  :  "Titurius  died,"  emphasizing  by  the  order 
of  the  words  in  Latin  the  8ul)ject  which  English  emphasizes  by  a  construc- 
tion  involving  the  use  of  a  redundant  "  it." 
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6.  Happiness,  which  may  you  never  lose,  seldom  belongi 

to  any  of  us.  Would  that  my  friend  and  I  were 
happy  I 

7.  I  should  say  that  you,  such  is  your  courage,  might ^  have 

helped  me  when  I  resisted  his  sixteenth  attack  on 
the  5th  of  July. 

8.  In  a  short  time  the  good,  brave  ^  general  marched  thirty 

miles,  crossed  the  river,  attacked  the  enemy's  camp 
by  night,  took  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  slew  ten 
thousand  men. 

9.  All  the  most  learned  men  are  sorry  that  you  bought  this 

book  from  the  Sosii  for  thirty-five  shillings ;  you 
have  done  well  in  coming  here  (say:  "because  you 
have  come  here  "). 

10.  As  to^  the  two  brothers,  they  love  one  another  (say  : 

"the  one  the  other  ")  ;  as  to  my  hopes,  I  may  have 
made  a  mistake.     May  I  not  be  deceived  ! 

11.  Would  that  I  had  set  out  in  time  !*     May  I  die,  if  the 

cowardly  Brutus  has  not  bespattered  me  with  praises. 
Oh,  if  my  father  were  here  ! 

12.  No  poet*  ever  valued  any  one  so  highly  as  himself  ;  and 

this  is  not  wonderful ;  for  most  of  us  think  more  of 
our  own  virtues  than  of  those  of  our  friends. 


XLTI. 
SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  PURPOSE,  PURE  AND  MIXED. 

(490,  493). 

1.  Five  days  afterwards  he  sent  me  to  Gabii  that  you  and  I 

might  be  greatly  honored  ^. 

2.  Some  live  to  eat,  others  eat  to  live  ;   but  many  have  not 

enough  money  to  buy  (say  :  "with  which  they  may 
buy  ")  the  bread  all  of  us  need. 

1  "Might"  here  implies  "ability."  Be  rareful  in  translating  "have 
helped."  Note  that  the  English  perf.  inf.  after  a  verb  denoting  possibility, 
duty,  permission,  &c.,  is  to  he  translated  into  Latin  by  the  pri's.  inf.,  un- 
less the  act  should  have  been  completed  before  the  time  spoken  of,  when 
it  is  to  be  translated  by  the  perfect. 

3  Latin  idiom  "  good  and  brave."  •  "  As  to  "  =  de  or  quod  attinet  ad. 

*  "  In  time  "  =  tempori,  when  it  means  "  punctually." 

'  "  No  poet"  =  nemo  poeta.  "  No  "  when  applied  to  persons  is  generally 
translated  by  nemd,  not  by  nullus. 

•  "  To  be  greatly  honored"  =  in  magna  honore  esse,  rnagno  Tionore  affici 
aud  magna  honore  augcri. 
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3.  It  was  he  who  strove  with  all  his  might  to  destroy  the 

town  of  Corioli,  which  was  afterwards  taken  by  the 
Romans. 

4.  I  took  care  to  devote  myself  to  my  studies  that  I  might 

not  be  at  the  mercy  ^  of  Titurius,  by  whose  orders 
five  thousand  (men)  were  slain. ^ 

5.  The  wise,  brave  general  who  stands  high  in  the  consuls' 

favour,  caused  his  soldiers  to  storm  the  city  exactly  ^ 
thirty  days  after  my  return. 

6.  I  exhort  you  to  help  me  ;   for  next  to  *  God  you  are  my 

hope,  and  to  you  I  trust  my  daughters  and  my 
property. 

7.  The  Senate  decided  to  instruct  the  consul  to  preserve 

the  city  from  this  great  danger,  but,  in  the  judgment 
of  Servius,  his  rashness  cost  him  much. 

8.  When   the   camp   of  the   enemy   had  been  taken,  the 

general,  relying  on  the  courage  of  his  men,  com- 
manded them  to  pitch  their  own  camp  four  miles 
from  the  town  of  Antium. 

9.  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  compel  my  son  to  go  by  himself  to 

Baise  to-morrow  ;  even  yesterday  he  might  have  gone 
with  his  sisters. 

10.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  promise  to  do  a  plea- 

sure to  the  brothers  Caius  and  Cassius,  whom  you 
have  been  the  first  to  forget. 

11.  The  days  are  an  hour  longer  now  than  they  were  when 

you  and  your  brother  gave  orders  that  no  one  should 
return  from  Gabii. 

12.  "See  that  you  have,"   says  he,   "plans  that  are  good 

and  acceptable  to  the  senate.  You  cannot  compel 
them  to  trust  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  war,  much 
less  can  you  persuade  them  to  send  the  best  general 
they  have.  The  ^  wiser  you  show  yourself,  the 
more  grateful  will  they  be." 

1  "  At  the  mercy  "  =  in  manu,  or  in  postestate  alicujus. 

*  461,  2  8  452,  3.  *  "Next "  =  secundum. 

'  "  The  better  one  is,  the  happier  one  is  "  is  in  Latin  either  Quo  (or 
QtMnto)  quis  melior,  eo  or  {taiito)  felicior  or  Ut  quisque  optimus,  ita  feli' 
cissimus. 
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XLIII. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  RESULT,  PURE  AND  MIXED. 

(494—496). 

1.  Caius  was  a  man  of  such  gentleness  that  they  seemed  to 

be  happiest  with  whom  he  stayed  longest. 

2.  He  makes  a  speech  in  such  a  way  that  even  his  enemies 

put  a  higher  value  on  him  than  is  right.'- 

3.  He  lives  with  his  father  in  the  country  in  such  happiness 

that  he  has  persuaded  his  sister  to  remain  at  home, 
content  with  his  riches  and  trusting  to  his  friends. 
May  they  be  happy  ! 

4.  The  sword  of  the  general  who  reduced  the  Spaniards  to 

subjection;^  will  make  the  Gauls  yield  before  the 
seventh  of  July. 

5.  It  follows  that  he  has  been  long  desirous^  of  death, 

though  this  was  done  by  chance  and  not  intentionally 
(say :    "  not  by  chance  but,"  &c.). 

6.  It  was  my  misfortune*  to  make  a  long  speech  without 

persuading  (say  :  "and  not  {neque),  however,  to  per- 
suade," &c.)  any  of  his  friends  to  pardon  him. 

7.  Virtue  must  ^  take  possession  of  those  who  watch  over 

the  state  ;  she  is  of  far  more  value  than  riches. 

8.  It  would  be  unfair^  for  you  to  go  and  leave  me  here;  I 

am  persuaded  that  what  he  says  is  false  (say  :  "  that 
he  is  saying  false  things  ") ;  it  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  all  of  you  to  make  a  stand  against  him. 

9.  It  is  true  that  poets  have  written  many  things  concern- 

ing women,  some  of  which  are  true,  some  false  ;  but 
Tacitus  relates  that  the  ancient  Germans  considered 
the  sayings  of  women  prophetic. 

10.  The  praetor,  wretched  man  that  he  is,  spoke  too  quickly 

to  be  able  to  speak  the  truth  ;  he  is  different  from  ^ 
what  he  once  was. 

11.  So  far  from  wishing  to  pretend,  neither  to  buy  for  a 

little,  nor  to  sell  for  much,  will  the  good  man  con- 
ceal^ any  thing. 

^  417,  6.  2  "  To  reduce  to  subjecftion  "  =  suae  ditionisfacere,  or  mi  or 

ad  ditionem  subigere. 

'  "To  have  been  long  desirous"  =jamdudu.m  optare. 

*"To  be  one's  misfortune"  =  acci'icrc  ;  "to  be  one's  good  fortune "  = 
contingere.      ^Oportet       ^  Iniquum.      i  Alius  atqut.      8  Use  dis«imu^. 
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12.  I  now  fear  that  I  may  be  able  to  make  you  no  return,^ 
except  the  tears  which  you  shed'^  so  abundantly 
(say  :  "which  very  many"),  when  I  shed  my  blood 
for  my  country. 


XLIV. 
SUBJUNCTIVE  WITH  QUO,  QUIN  AND  QUOMINUS. 

(497—499). 

1.  It  happens  that  there  is  no  one  but  thinks  that  troops 

ought  to  be  given  to  the  general  that  he  may  be 
more  powerful. 

2.  Which   of   your   countrymen   could   see   the   death    of 

Regulus,  that  brave  man,  without  thinking  that  to 
die  is  sometimes  more  honorable  than  to  live  ? 

3.  There  is  no  one  who  can  say  that  the  matter  is  so  diflB- 

cult  that  it  may  not  be  explained  :  I  fear,  however, 
that  he  may  not  try  to  explain  it. 

4.  He  was  very  ^  nearly  accused  of  theft  and  iiogged  by  the 

very  men  who  had  said  there  was  no  doubt  but  he 
was  innocent. 

5.  I  cannot  refrain  *  from  thinking  that  you  put  too  high 

a  value  on  plans  that  are  more  pleasant  than  prudent.  ^ 

6.  The  too  prudent  consul  did  not  hesitate  to  walk  in  this 

wood,  though  he  had  often  been  warned  that  there 
was  a  wolf  there. 

7.  He  who  is  master  of  himself  should  have  no  doubt  that 

it  is  better  to  use  wise  counsels  than  arms  in  this 
matter  :  I  have  been  persuaded  to  prefer  the  former 
to  the  latter. 

8.  What  prevents  a  consul,  endowed  with  valor  and  full  of 

courage,  from  being  a  match  for  the  Gauls,  the  too 
greedy  enemies  of  our  country  ?  It  is  his  interest  to 
defend  his  wife  and  his  children  from  the  attacks  of 
the  wicked. 

9.  It  was  owing  to  your  father  and  mother  that  he  and  1 

arrived  on  the  1 1th  of  September  :  I  am  now  anxious 
for  your  sake  ^. 

1 "  To  make  no  return"  =  nihil  reddere. 

«  "  To  shod  tears  "  —  effundere ;  '•'  to  shed  blood  "  =  pro/undert, 

*  "  He  was  very  nearly,"  &c.  =  minimum  abfuit  quin. 

*  "  To  refrain  "  =  Temperate  mihi.  *•  444,  2. 

*  Tuam  vicem  soUicitus  turn. 
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10.  Caius  does  not  refuse  to  receive  money  :  he  is  too  poor 

to  hope  to  resist  his  foes  without  prior  knowledge.  ^ 

11.  A  little  more  ^  and  he  would  have  been  killed  by  a  soldier 

of  the  name  of  Servilius.  It  is  the  part  of  a  foolish 
man  (say  :  "of  folly")  to  say  that  he  does  not  fear 
to  die. 

12.  Pompey   was   disgusted  at  Caesar's  victories,  and   one' 

day  being  asked  his  opinion,  he  advised  the  senate 
to  recall  Cifisar  from  Gaul.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  hateful  to  Caesar  than  the  command  he 
received  from  the  senate,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to 
declare  that  he  would  not  leave  the  army. 


XLY. 

RELATIVE  OF  PURPOSE  OR  RESULT. 

(500,  501). 

1.  Ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  Gauls  to  inform*  Caesar 

that  the  Helvetii  had  led  their  forces  across  the 
river  on  the  6th  of  September. 

2.  He  is  not  such  a  one  as  to  forget  the  kindness  of  his 

master  who  has  bestowed  on  him  his  freedom. 

3.  The  consul  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the  citizens 

that  messengers  were  sent  to  his  house  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  been  appointed  dictator. 

4.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents  (say  :  *'  his  parents 

being  unwilling"),  he  bought  for  ten  talents  a  house 
to  live  in  (say  :   "where  he  might  live  "). 

5.  The  brave  Labienus  having  pitched  his   camp  in  the 

midst  of  the  plain,  near  the  river  Rhone,  sent  a 
lieutenant  to  Caesar  to  say  that  all  the  bravest 
captains  were  in  need  of  troops. 

6.  The  matter  has  been  of  such  a  kind  that,  being  anxious 

in  mind  and  unaccustomed  to  labour,  the  women 
cannot  be  restrained  from  shedding  tears  abundantly. 

7.  There  are  some  who  believe  him  ;  but  there  are  many 

who  refuse  to  pardon  his  folly,  and  who  undertake 
to  inflict  punishment  upon  him  for  his  crimes. 

8.  The  is  no  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Antium  who  does 

not  desire  to  turn  out  worthy  of  being  called  "Father 
of  his  country. " 

1  "  Without  prior  knowledge  "  =  nisi  re  ante  cognita. 

•  "  A  little  more,"  &c.  =  hand  mtilfum  abfuit  quin.       •  456. 

*  "  To  inform  one  "  =  aliqxtrem  certiorem  facere. 
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9,  The  is  no  reason^  why  you  should  think  that  while 
these  preparations  were  being  made ^  (say  :  "while 
these  things  were  being  prepared  "),  Volsinii,  a  city 
of  the  Etrurians,  was  being  burned. 

10.  Wisdom  is  the  only  thing,  so  far  as  I  remember,  to  dis- 

pel sadness ;  I  have  no  reason  to  accuse  you  of  folly ; 
there  is,  however,  reason  why  you  should  rejoice. 

1 1 .  Domestic  embarrassment  ^  very  nearly  prevented  the  citi- 

zens from  sending  to  the  army  at  Athens  a  general 
fit  to  be  in  command  of  such  soldiers  as  the  consul 
had. 

12.  So  far  is  it  from  the  truth  that  their  losses  are  too  great 

to  be  borne,  that  with  a  clear  conscience,*  I  can  take 
their  side  ;^  I  shall,  at  any  rate,^  strive  to  prove 
myself  worthy  of  praise. 


XLVI. 

EEVIEW  EXERCISE. 

1.  With  four  legions  the  illustrious  Caesar  was  sent  to  Gaul 

to  reduce  it  under  the  Roman  power.  In  certain 
books  called  Commentaries  he  tells  us  how  he  dis- 
charged the  mandates  of  the  senate.  His  example 
has  taught  me  to  despise  the  cowardly. 

2.  He  threatens''  his  own^  mother  with  death  ;  he  imputes 

my  valour  to  me  as  a  fault ;  he  has  long  been  desirous 
of  my  death  ;  he  should  be  ashamed  of  his  wickedness. 

3.  The  battle  was  fought  (say:   "it  was  fought"),  with 

Brutus  for  our  leader,  about  two  o'clock*  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  (say  :  "on  the 
25th  of  June,  in  the  morning ") ;  the  slaughter  was 
less  than  was  to  be  expected^^  from  the  violence  of  the 
battle. 

4.  He  stayed  two  days  longer  than  his  brother  who  arrived 

ten  days  ago,  and  brought  back  with  him  fruit  which^^ 
he  called  grapes. 

1  501,  1.  2  467,  4. 

'  "  Domestic  embarrassment"  =  domestica  difficuUas. 

*  "With  a  clear  conscience"  =  salvo  officio,  ealvafide,  bonamente,  or  bono 
animo.  6  '« To  take  one's  side  "  =  in  partes  alicujus  transgredi. 

•  "  At  any  rate  "  =  nihilominua. 

'  "  To  threaten  one  with  death  "  =»  alicui  mortem  minari. 
»397, 3.  »711.  10  417,6.  "445,4. 
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5.  He  said,  for  the  third  time,  that  I  was  not  honourable  ; 

you  say  that  I  was  not  wise  ;  one  of  you  pities  no 
one,  even  when  he  is  innocent ;  the  other  denied^  it 
all,  and  that  too  in  my  presence, 

6.  Once  every  five  years  (say :  "  each  fifth  year  "),  somehow 

or  other,  ^  he  set  out  for  Africa,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  becoming  rich. 

7.  Instead  of  this  account  being  true,^  it  is  not  even  pro- 

bable ;  he  opposed  his  enemies  with  too  much  vio- 
lence* to  be  pardoned, 

8.  It  was  Brutus  who  said  it  was  not  after  the  Roman 

fashion  (say :  '"that  it  was  not  of  the  custom  of  the 
Eomans ")  to  hesitate  to  speak  well  of  the  good. 
What  was  1  to  do  'i  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  prevent  an  obstinate  man  from  following  out  his 
own  plans. 

9.  That  you  should  have  apples  twice  a  day  is  unfair  ;  it 

greatly  interests  me  that  you  should  be  the  first  to 
put  a  check  on  yourself. 

iO.  The  child  hoped  that  the  beast  would^  grow  tame  ;  but 
his  home  is  not  the  sort  of  place  (say  :  "  the  place  ;" 
indicating  the  force  of  the  English  by  the  form  of  the 
verb)  where  this  can  be  done, 

11.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  beneath  your  notice 

(say:  "  that  he  is  baser  than  tliat  you  ought  to  be 
angry  with  him "),  although  he  is  at  the  point  of 
death. ^ 

12.  Your  accoimt  is  not  to  the  purpose  (say  :  "is  nothing 

to  [cul]  the  matter  '') ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  he  has 
been  brought  to  trial  before'  the  judges.  0  that  he 
may  be  acquitted  ! 

1  "To  deny  it  all "  =  infitiari  omnia. 

•  "  Somehow  or  other"  =.  nescio  quomodo.       ^  496,  3.       *  496,  2.       '  544. 

•  "  To  be  at  the  point  of"  =  in  eo  esse  ut. 

'  "  To  be  brought  to  trial  before  "  =  retis  fieri  apud. 
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XLVII. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  CONDITION. 
(502—506). 

1.  Nobody,   without  prior  knowledge  (say:    ''unless  the 

thing  having  been  known  before"),  would  do  this 
without  blushing  (say:  "not  blushing").  A  man 
without  honour  (say  :  "dishonourable  "),  would  not 
be  a  fit  person  for  you  to  converse  with  (say  :  ' '  with 
whom,"  &c.). 

2.  A  man  without  sense  ^  would  soon  be  a  man  without 

money ;  ^  a  man  without  a  plan^  may  often  act  with- 
out thought ;  *  you  are  acting  as  foolishly  as  if  (say  : 
you  are  ' '  doing  the  same  as  if, "  &c. )  you  were 
questioning  a  deaf  man. 

3.  To  fight  without  the  consuls'  permission  must  be  worse 

than  to  light  without  previously  taking  food  (abl. 
abs.). 

4.  Provided  the  enemy  are  too  strong  to  be  conquered, 

Athens,  the  light  of  Greece,  is  in  safety ;  the  danger 
of  the  city,  however,  does  not  at  all  trouble  me 
(say  :   "  moves  me  nothing  "). 

5.  Does  any  one  say  that  he  has  not  gone  instead  of  my 

brother  (say  :  "in  the  place  of")?  I  say  he  has 
not.  I  could  scarcely  keep  (say:  "I  with  difficulty 
kept  myseK  ")  from  venting  my  rage  on  him, 

6.  There  is  no  one  who  would  do  this ;  unless,  perhaps, 

anxiety  for  distinction  ^  caused  him  to  act  thought- 
lessly. 

7.  Instead  of  writing,^  you  play  ;''  if  only  industry  remains, 

you  may  laugh  instead  of  crying  (say  :  "tears  being 
left  out "). 

8.  If  only  they  do  not  use  money  for  wisdom,  they  may 

take  possession  of  the  town. 


1  "  Without  sense  "  =  insulsus. 

2  "  To  be  without  money  "  =  carere  pecunia. 
'  "  Without  a  plan  "  =  expers  consilii. 

*  "  To  act  without  thought "  =  aliquid  impru^enter  facere. 

*  "  Anxiety  for  distinction  "  =  hiatus  prcemiorum. 

*  496,  3. — We  may  also  say  :  Quum  debeae  scribere,  &c. 
1  "  To  play  "  =  ludere  or  nugas  agere. 
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9.  The  elections  were  fixed  for  ^  the  first  of  Janiiaiy,  but 
on  the  pre^aous  day  they  voted  that  the  games  should 
be  held  as  if  they  were  at  liberty  to  consult  for  their 
own  interests. 

10.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  could  have  been  more  hateful 

to  the  Sicilians  than  Verres,  whom  the  Romans  made 
pro-consul  of  their  island ;  you  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber (say  :  "if  you  remember"),  that  you  should  not 
become  like^  him. 

11.  It  is  expedient  for  us  to  write  a  letter  to  our  friend 

Lucilius,  who  is  now  at  Naples.  Unless  he  receives 
two  letters  from  us,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  remain 
there  during  the  winter  ;  it  cannot  be^  that  each  of 
us  has  made  a  mistake. 

12.  The  wise,  brave  general  has  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 

enemy  will  attack  the  camp  sooner  than  is  usual* ; 
though  there  are  some  who  say  they  are  not  worthy 
of  being  trusted. 


XLVIII. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  CONDITION. 

(Contimied). 
(507—511). 

1.  If  relying  on  your  courage,  my.  soldiers,  I  have   no 

hesitation  (say:  "I  do  not  hesitate")  in  attacking 
the  Gauls,  I  have  no  reason^  to  fear  that  I  shall  be 
defeated  ;  but,  if  I  be  not  so  skilful  as  to  conquer 
my  enemies,  I  shall  not  impute  the  defeat  as  a  fault 
to  you. 

2.  Money  is  of  little  value  to  a  state,  unless  it  has  skilful 

generals  and  brave  soldiers.  Let  us  persuade  the 
senate  not  to  give  our  Brutus  orders  (say  :  "not  to 
instruct  ")  to  reduce  the  (Jauls  to  subjection. 

3.  If  you  were  to  keep  your  soldiers  always  ready, ^  ought 

you  not  to  hope  to  obtain  a  place  in  history  ? ''  Give 
orders  that  no  one  is  to  leave  ^  the  camp. 

1  '«  For  "  —  in;  H  the  exact  time  =  ad.  a  399,  3,  2). 

8  "  It  cauuot  be  that  "  =  fieri  non  potest  ut.         *  417,  6.        *  501,  I.,  1. 

'  "To.keep  soltliers  ready  "  =  in  procinctti,  militcs  habere. 

f  "To  obtain  a  place  in  history  "  =  nomenfamae  i7iserere. 

8  Use  exirc. 
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4.  It    was    the    valiant    Crassus    who    was   afraid   (say : 

"feared")  that,  if  the  senate  unexpectedly  enforced 
the  conscription,  1  popular  feeling  ^  might  leave 
nothing  undone  ^  to  condemn  him  to  death,  or  at 
least  to  send  him  into  exile. 

5.  If,  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat,*  I  have  made  the 

inhabitants  the  same  promise  (say:  "  promised  the 
same  things  ")  as  (I  did)  to  my  own  family,^  pardon 
me,  0  countrymen  ;  I  am  now  ashamed  of  my  folly. 

6.  I  am-inclined-to  think  that,  if  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do 

what  I  like  (say  :  "what  it  pleases  me  to  do  ")  at* 
my  father's,  I  shall,  with  j'^our  permission,  remain 
here  at  Auxur  for  just  ten  days. 

7.  If  I  were  the  first  to  be  able  to  undertake  to  finish  the 

business  to  his  satisfaction,  I  should  not  ask  you  for 
help.  The  man  who  purposely  "^  leaves  nothing  un- 
done to  be  of  assistance  to  his  friend,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  really  (say:  "in  reality")  of  service  to 
the  state. 

8.  It  would  have   been®  better  to   have  given  him  food 

every  time  he  asked  ^  for  it  ;  even  on  earth  (say  : 
"amongst  mortals,"  or  "in  this  life"),  one  may  not 
always  do  what  he  likes.         / 

9.  There  can  be  no  doubt  (say  :  "it  cannot  be  doubted," 

or  "it  is  not  doubtful"),  that  London  is  situated 
on  ^°  the  Thames.  The  general  had  been  conquered, 
had  he  made  a  mistake  about  this  matter. 

10.  What  might  have  been  (the  result)  if  anxiety  for  dis- 

tinction had  caused  me  to  deny  it  all !  May  I  perish, 
if  I  shall  be  so  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  obey  those  who 
desire  to  benefit  me  ! 

11.  Instead  of  the  son  I  sent  the  father ;  but  the  latter  acted 

without  thought,  instead  of  taking  the  side  of  the 
former  ;  he  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted.  ^^ 

12.  There  are  some  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  give 

the  crafty  Titurius  more  money,  that  ^^  he  may  be  the 
more  unworthy  of  being  created  prsetor  by  the  people. 
But,  in  my  judgment,  the  more  the  crafty  man 
receives,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  cast  it  up  to  him.  ^' 

1 "  To  enforce  a  conscription  "  =  omnes  sacramento  adigere. 

'  "  Popular  feeling  "  =  inclinatio  animorum  plehis. 

'  "To  leave  nothing  undone  to"  =  nihil  praetermittere  quin. 

*  "To  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat"  =fu(jam  hosti  intercludere. 

6  "  A  man's  family  "  =  uxor  cujusdam  liherique,  not  fumilia. 

«  Use  apud.  '  "  i»urposely  "  =  de  industri/i.  8  475^  4^  i^_ 

•486,  III.,  5.  lO"on"  =  acZ.  11500,111.  12  497. 

u  "  To  caat  a  thing  up  to  one  "  =  aliquid  alicui  ohjictre  or  a.  a.  exprobare. 
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XLIX. 
SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  CONDITION   AND  CONCESSION. 

(512—516). 

1.  He  makes  a  great  mistake^  who  supposes  that  those  who 

are  mindful  of  the  past  will  take  this  in  good  part.'* 
Even  if  they  are  ashamed  of  the  past,  they  still  wish 
to  consult  for  their  own  interests. 

2.  They  would  have  thrown  themselves  upon   the   com- 

passion of  their  foes,^  had  not  the  general  warned 
them  that  they  were  unworthy  of  being  trusted. 

3.  If  anyone  should  remind  me  that  I  said  that  they  did 

not  care  a  straw  for  a  man  in  extreme  need  (say  : 
"needy  of  all  things  "),  I  should  take  it  as  a  reproach.* 

1.     Although   they  are  accused  of  theft   by  the   consul's 
daughters,  they  hope  to  establish  their  innocence.* 

5.  And  yet  why  do  I  say  that  he  imposed  on  them  more 

than  they  were  able  to  bear^? 

6.  Though  prudence  may  not  belong  to  all  men,  it  certainly 

is  the  part  of  every  general  to  keep  his  soldiers  ready, 
if  he  wish  to  have  glory  in  war.' 

7.  However  much  you  regret  the  cowardice  of  your  soldiers, 

you  would  not  be  a  suitable  person  to  be  in  command 
if  you  took  no  notice  of^  it. 

8.  Though^  the  letter  has  been  written  with  my  own  hand 

and  sent  by  a  slave  to  the  town  of  Aitium,  still 
there  should  be  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  standing 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  senate. 

9.  They  found  him  guilty  of  treachery,  thoiagh  he'°  said  he 

was  innocent  of  the  charge.  We  must  pity  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  thus  condemned  to  death. 

10.     The  fellow  at  first  denied  it  all,  though  he  had  been  the 
first  to  plunder  the  flag-ship^^  of  his  own  countrymen. 

I  "  To  make  a  great  mistake  "  =  longe  errare.  *  402,  III.,  3. 

'  "  To  throw  oneself  on   anybody's   compassion  "  =  ad  miscricordiam 
alicvjus  confugere.  *  "  To  take  as  a  reproach  "  =  nccipere  in  or  ad 

contumeliam ;  vertere  ad  contumeliam.        *  "  To  establish  their  innocence  " 
=  se  purgare.  •  496,  2.         ^  "  To  have  glory  in  war  "  =  viilitan  gloria 

florerc.       ^  "  To  take  no  notice  of"  =:pra;tcrirc  aliquid  silcntio  or  taciturn, 
or  simply  prccterirc  or  rclinquere.  »  Use  M^  lo  Use  qui. 

II  «'  Flagship"  =  prcetori(l  navis. 
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11.  My  brother  is  now  at  Cumse,  and  has  written  a  letter  in 

which  he  says:  "Although  my  slave  is  sick  of  a 
dangerous  disease,^  my  family  and  I  are  going  to 
return  as  fast  as  we  can. " 

12.  Two  thousand  and  jfifty-srx  of  our  soldiers  were  slain  in 

that  battle,  and  so  dreadful  was  the  slaughter  of  the 
enemy,  that,  although  they  fled  by  hundreds,^  few 
were  left  to  warn^  those  who  had  stayed  at  home 
with  the  women  and  children,  to  send  for  assistance 
to  the  neighbouring  nations. 


L. 

THE  SUBJUNCTIVE:  CAUSAL  CLAUSES  WITH 
QUUM  AND  QUL 

(518,  519). 

1.  Since  you  are  swift  of  foot,*  you  may  overtake  them  in 

their  flight,^  if  you  set  out  at  once ;  but,  if  you 
delay,  you  will  need  the  swiftest  horse  to  be  found. 

2.  Would  not  (the  man)  who  should  see  these  things,  be 

compelled  to  confess  that  to  all  appearances  there 
are  gods  even  on  earth  (say  :  "that  there  seem  to 
be,"  &c.)? 

3.  When  he  saw  them  rather  angry, ^  he  accepted  thirty 

shillings,'^  and  sold  his  horse  for  less  than  he  had 
bought  it  (at)  on  the  25th  of  March. 

4L  A  fellow  of  the  name  of  Licinius  advised  my  friends  to 
send  their  compliments  to  the  daughters  of  my  friend 
Brutus,  although  he  should  have  minded  his  own 
business.^ 

5.  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  feel  sorry  that  you 
held  the  same  opinion  as  they  did  (say  :  "to  have 
been  of  their  opinion  ") ;  for  London,  the  city  built 
upon  the  Thames,  is  not  the  sort  of  place  in  which 
(say:  "the  ylace  which,"  putting  the  verb  in  the 
proper  mood),  a  very  poor  man  would  gladly  dwell. 

1  "  To  be  sick  of  a  dangerous  disease  "  =  cegrum  esse  gravi  or  periculoso 
morbo.  »  Use  distributive  numeral.  «  Use  qxu. 

•*  429.  *  578,  1.     "To  overtake "  =  excipere,  assequi  or  consequi. 

•  444,  1.  M31, 

*  "  To  mind  one's  own  business  "  =  nihil  praeier  suv/m  negotium  agert. 
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6.  There  is  no  doubt  but  there  are  some  who  say  that 

Caesar  is  not  the  man  to  declare  (say:  "the  man 
•who  would,"  &e.)  that  he  has  too  few  soldiers  for 
the  number  of  tlie  enemy. 

7.  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  wine  the  only  thing 

to  dispel  any  one's  cares.  May  I  perish,  if  I  do  not 
now  desire  to  put  a  check  upon  myself. 

8.  He  thinks  highly  of  his  father  and  mother,  for-they,  as 

they  stood  high  in  the  praetor's  favour,  were  able  to 
do  a  great  deal  with  him.  ^ 

9.  This  being  the  case  (say  :  "since  which  things  are  so  "), 

I  shall  give  Plancus  more  money  that  he  may  be 
more  fitted  to  resist  his  enemies. 

10.  O  wretched  man,  since  your  faults  are  too  great  to  be 

endured.'^  The  more  one  pities  a  wretch  like  you, 
the  more  he  needs  pity. 

11.  We  have  to-day  seen  a  man  who,  though  born^  of  humble 

parents,  hopes  that  some  day  or  other*  he  will  be  in 
command'of  the  army,  if  only^  the  people  are  mind- 
ful of  his  deeds. 

12.  When  the  Lacedemonians  in  a  severe  war  were  pressing 

the  Athenians,  the  king,  laying  aside  his  royal  garb, 
entered  the  enemy's  camp  five  days  before  the  great 
battle,  to  throw  himself  on  their  compassion,  although 
his  daughter  was  sick  of  a  dangerous  disease.  In 
doing  this  (say:  "when  he  did  this'),  he  made  a 
great  mistake. 


LI. 

THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  :  CAUSAL  CLAUSES  WITH 
QUOD,  QUIA,  QUONIAM,  AND  QUANDO,  AND 
REVIEW. 

(520). 

1.  Since  nothing  prevents  him  from  doing  what  he  likes> 
nothing  can  be  done  in^  this  matter  without  violating 
the  laws.'  I  fear,  however,  all  our  pains  will  be 
thrown  away.^ 

1  "  To  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  with  a  person  "  =  artcioritate  sua 
muUum  valere.  2  501,  IV.  9  578,  IV. 

*  "  Some  day  or  other  "  =  aliquando.  *  505. 

«  "  In  "  =  de.      .         1  "'Without  violating  the  laws  "  =  legibus  salvis^ 
8  "  To  throw  away  one's  pains  "  =  operam  perdere. 
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2.  It  is  my  duty  to  accuse  certain  of  the  senators  of  a 

capital  crime,  ^  since  I  have  reason  to  believe  them 
implicated  in  the  matter.  They  are  not  worthy  of 
remaining  at  Rome,  much  less  of  being  members  of  the 
senate  (say  :  "  senators  "  or  "  men  of-the-senate  "). 

3.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  (say  :  "  it  pleases  me  "),  that'  you 

are  acting  a  noble  part  (say:  " are  acting  nobly "), 
in  thus  loving  your  enemies  (say  :  "when  you  thus 
love,"  &c.).  It  would  have  been  more  equitable  to 
punish  them. 

4.  It  is  now  many  years  since  Caius  has  been  in  my  debt 

(say:  "there  are  many  years  since  [quum]  Caius  is 
in  my  debt  [in  aere  meo]  ")  ;  but  as  he  had  been 
banished  on-the-ground-that  he  had  been  found  guilty 
of  extortion,  I  forgave  him  his  debts.' 

5.  I  congratulate  you  on  having  so  much  influence  (say : 

"since  you  have,"  &c.)  with*  the  enemy's  leaders, 
not  because  I  see  clearly  through  your  designs,^  but 
because  I  am  in  great  hopes  (say :  "great  hope  holds 
me  "),  that  through  you  things  will  turn  out  well  for 
all  of  us.^ 

6.  I  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out^  to  throw  myself  on 

their  mercy  when  your  name  came  into  my  head 
(say:  "mind").  Kemember  that  you  are  my  only 
hope,  since-you,  with  your  usual  courage,  have  always 
helped  the  miserable,  even  without  being  asked.  ^ 

7.  You  would  have  thought^  that  he  was  striving  to  con- 

quer the  Gauls  in-such-a-way  as-to  bring  about  their 
destruction ^°  (say  :  "  as  to  effect  that  they  might  be 
destroyed").  May  I  perish,  if  I  do  not  hope  that 
he  will  fail  in  his  object. ^^ 
S.  You,  on  the  first  good  oj^portunity,^^  will  praise  highly 
the  learned  Cato,  since-he  stands  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  people,  provided  that  he  do  not  go  away  with- 
out your  perceiving  (it). 

^  "  To  accuse  of  a  capital  crime  "  =  capitis  reuvi  facere.  3  554,  IV. 

'  "  To  forgive  one  his  debts  "  =pecunias  creditas  alicui  condonare. 

♦  "With"  =  apud. 

*  "  Tcj  see  through  one's  deKign  "  =  consilium  alicvjus  perspect-um  habere 

•  "  To  turn  out  well  "  =  beiie  evenire,  prospere  proeedere,  or  succedere  ; 
alicui  reif waste,  feliciter,  progpereque  evenire. 

"f  "  To  be  on  the  point  of"  ^  in  eo  esse  xct. 

•  581.  9  486,  III.,  4.  10  492,  i. 

11  "To  fail  in  one's  object"  =  propositum  non  assequi. 

1*  "  On  the  first  good  opportunity  "=  ut  primum  occasio  (orpotestaa)  data 
ttt  or  trit. 


I 
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9.  So  far  from  wishing  to  send  ambassadors  to  declare  war, 
I  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  left  nothing  undone  to  give 
him  satisfaction  (say  :  "to  satisfy  him  "). 

10.  No  food  is  so  heavy  as  not  ^  to  be  cooked  in  twenty-four 

hours  (say:  "in  a  day  and  a  night").  There  is 
hardly  any  one^  who  does  not  believe  that  in  saying 
this,  I  am  speaking  the  truth. 

11.  If,  as  he  ought,  ^  he  set  out  for  Rome  immediately  after* 

the  battle  with-the-Germans,  his  friends  will  not  for- 
bid his  standing  for  the  consulship  (say:  "seeking 
the  consulship  ").  If,  however,  he  were  to  delay  day 
after  day,^  he  would  have  to  trust  to  chance.® 

12.  What  is  that  to  you  (say:  "what  does  that  matter  to 

you")?  When  you  and  I  are  returning  from  the 
country  on  the  3rd  of  March,  your  father  and  sister, 
who,  Heaven  be  praised  !'^  have  long  wished^  to  do 
me  a  kindness,  will  defend  my  interests.* 


LII. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  TIME  WITH  CAUSE  OR  PUR- 
POSE :  DUM,  DONEC,  QUOAD,  ANTEQUAM  AND 
PRIUSQUAM. 

(521-^23). 

1.  It  was  the  clever  Licinius  who  for  ten  years  studied 

under^^  Titurius,  in  the  town  of  Antium,  until  he  was 
wiser  than  any  of  his  friends. 

2.  As  long  as  his  family  were  eminent  in  every  kind  of 

virtue,  he  envied  no  one,  but,  when  his  eldest  son  was 
fifteen  years  of  a^e,  there  was  hardly  any  one  he  did 
not  envy. 

3.  It  follows  that  valour  has  this  (advantage),  that^^  its 

possessor^''  is  too"  brave  to  fear  death  :  the  coward, 
however,  so  long  as  he  is  in  safety,  puts  on  the 
appearance  of  a  brave  man  (say  :  >* '  pretends  that  he 
is  brave  "). 

1  498,  1.  2  "  Hardly  any  one  "  =  nemo  fire. 

8  445,  7.  *  "  Immediately  after  "  =  conjestim  a. 

6  *'  Day  after  day  "  =  diem  ex  die  or  diem  de  die. 

'  "To  trust  to  chance  "  =  rem  in  casuin  ancijntis  fortunae  committere. 

7  Deo  or  diis  gratia.  6"  i  have  long  wished "  =jampridetn  cupio. 
•  "  To  defend  one's  interests  "  =  aliciijus  causa7n  defendere. 

It  "  To  study  under  a  person  "  —  aliqucm  audire.  ^^  395,  3. 

"  454,  2,  2.  18  496,  2 ;  or  501,  lY. 
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4.  Since  this  is  the  case,  the  general  has  ordered  his  lieu- 

tenant to  supply  them  with  food  during  good  be- 
haviour (say:  "  so  long  as  they  conduct  themselves 
well "). 

5.  You  are  acting  as  foolishly  as  if  you  were  now  out  of 

danger.^  Who  would  beheve  that  he  would  waste 
his  time^  while  he  frequented  the  school  of  the  learned 
Ldgarius.^ 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  father  who  is  anxious  for  praise  to  do 

good  to  his  children  as  long  as  he  lives.  Who  can 
deny  that  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  my  parents  willingly  ? 

7.  Before  the  battle  was  fought,  and  three  days  after  he 

had  returned  home,  he  told  me  that  he  had  sent  the 
rest  of  the  troops,  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant, 
to  the  camp  at  Ardea  a  few  days  before.  I  could 
scarcely  keep  from  venting  my  rage  on  him  because 
he  had  not  informed  me  of  this  sooner  (say:  "before"). 
I  would  sooner*  die  than  be  conquered. 

8.  Before  trusting  you  I  shall  have  to  'persuade  my  brother 

to  receive  both  of  us  into  his  house.  But  I  have  no 
reason  to  fear  that  he  will  hesitate  to  receive  us, 
provided  you  promise  not  to  say  even  a  word  about 
this  matter. 

9.  Ten  days  before  he  returned  from  Athens  he  went  to  see 

his  very  aged  father  and  mother  since  they  had  sent 
for  him.  They  were  so  much  pleased  to  see  him 
thatat  firsttheir  joy  was  apparently  (say :  "seemed") 
too  great  for  human  feelings  to  contain.^ 

10.  Before  a  man  was  found  brave  enough  to  smother  the 

flame  with  his  hand  (say:  "a  man  was  found  wh« 
might  place  his  hand  in  the  flame  ")  the  whole  house 
took  fire^  :  I  never  saw  Brutus  afterwards  without 
calling '^  him  a  coward. 

11.  He  came  sooner  than  was  expected,^  to  say  that  there 

were  only  four  in  the  state  who^  could  be  trusted 
with  one's  secret's  (say:  "to  whom  one's  secrets 
could  be  trusted  ") ;  but  before  he  went  back  he  had 
a  different  opinion  of  the  matter  (say :  "he  did  not 
think  the  satoe  about  the  matter  "). 

1  "  To  be  out  of  fianger  "  =jam  e  vadis  emergere. 

'  "To  waste  one's  time"  tempus  terere. 

'  "  To  frefjuent  his  school  "  =  scholam  freqttentare,  aliquem  audire  fre- 
quentem,  or  alicujv^  frequentetn,  auditorem  esse. 

*  Use  malo.  '  "  Contain  "  =  capere. 

•  "  To  take  fire  "  =  ignem  or  fiammam  concipere.  ^  493,  3. 
8  417,  6.               «  500,  II, 
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12.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  since  you  are  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  the  position  of  matters,  you  cannot 
think  otherwise.^  Had  you  observed,  a  few  days 
before  you  came  to  visit  me,  the  course  which  public 
affairs  are  taking, ^  you  would  have  entertained  a 
different  view.' 


LIII. 

INDIRECT  QUESTIONS  AND  ATTRACTION. 

(525—527.) 

1.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  give  you  this  book  or 

not ;  for  if  I  gave  it  to  you  you  might*  not  read  it, 
and  in  that  case^  it  woiild  do  you  no  good. 

2.  I  don't  know,  whether  he  intends  to  set  out  to-morrow  or 

the  day  after,  ^  but  this  I  know,  that  ho  told  me  that 
the  army  would  march  against  the  enemy  who  were 
posted^  about  nine  miles  off  on  a  high  hill  which  was 
close  to  the  river  called  the  Rhine. 

3.  The  general  asked  his  soldiers  whether  they  had   re- 

treated^ intentionally  to  the  camp  or  had  been  driven 
back  by  the  enemy;  "for,  "said  he,  "it  would  be 
the  greatest  dishonour  for  a  Roman  army  to  be 
conquered  in  battle  by  an  enemy  whom  we  have 
often  defeated,  and  who  last  year  were  forced  to 
leave  their  camp  and  return  home." 

4.  You  all  know  with  what  kindness  he  received  you  into 

his  house  when  you  were  needy,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  remember  that  I  besought  him  to  save  your 
lives  when  you  were  condemned  to  death. 

1  *'  To  think  otherwise  "  =  in  alia  voluntate  esse. 

3  "To  observe  the  course   which  public  affairs  are  taking "  =  itinera 

flexusque  7'eriim  ytuhlicaruin  videre. 

5  "  To  entertain  a  different  view  "  =  non  idem  scntire. 

Observe  the  following  idioms  :— "  I  saw  him  three  days  before  he  came" 
=  (1)  Eum  ridi  tribus  dichus  (or  tridno)  antequam  venit;  (•_')  fhirn  vidi  tertio 
die  antequam  venit;  (3) /?um  vidi  ante  tres  dies  (or  aiite  tridum)  quam 
venit ;  (4)  Eum  vidi  ante  diem  tertium  quam  venit.  "  He  oame  four  years 
after  I  saw  him  "  —  (1)  Venit  qu-atuor  annis  (or  qitadrennio)  postquam  eum 
vidi ;  (2)  ]''enit  quarto  anno  postquam  eum  vidi ;  (3)  I'cnit  quarto  anno 
quam  eum  vidi ;  (4)  Vidi  post  quattuor  aimos  (or  post  quadrennium)  quam 
eum  vidi;  (5)  Venit  post  quartum  annuvi  quam  cum  vidi. 

*  See  Ex.  XL.  &  "  Tn  that  case  "  =  turn.  6  '•  xhe  day  after  to-mor- 
row" =jjereHdie.  7  "  To  be  posted "  =  coMsitZere.  8  "Xo  retreat"  =  Je 
recipere. 
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5.  The  Romans   deserted* ;  it  is  not  known   for  certain 

whether  this  was  done  under  the  advice  of  the 
general  or  not,  but  we  know  that  such  a  thing  never 
happened  when  Csesar  was  commander. 

6.  It  was  a  question^  among  the  ancients  whether  Homer 

or  Virgil  was  the  greater  poet,  but  there  are  now 
very  few  with  whom  this  is  a  question,^  since  almost 
all  to  a  man^  admit^  that  Homer  is  not  only  superior^ 
to  Virgil,  but  to  all  poets  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  ^ 

7.  I  am  afraid  that  the  question,  whether  Csesar  should 

give  up  his  legions,  will  be  laid  before  the  senate  "^ ; 
and  if  it  does,  there  are  many  who  will  favour  the 
designs  of  Pompey,  since  they  believe  they  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  state. 

8.  I  happened  to  see  him  yesterday  at  the   consular  elec- 

tions ;  he  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  his 
friend  had  returned  from  Gaul  or  had  gone  to  Geneva, 
since  he  had  not  received  any  news  from  him  for 
the  last  ten  days.  ^ 

9.  "Tell  me,"  said  the  legate  to  the  soldiers,   "whether 

you  will  aid  me  or  not,  for  if  I  can  rely  on  your 
assistance  I  am  determined  ^  to  march  against  the 
enemy  and  take  the  citadel  which  they  have  built 
near  the  hill." 

10.  He  asked  whether  the  general  had  gone  to  war  or  had 

sent  his  soldiers  to  winter  quarters  ;  I  said  I  could 
not  tell,  for  I  had  not  been  in  Italy  since  the  con- 
sulship of  Cicero,^®  and  that  was  twenty  years  ago. 

11.  Without  waiting  for  the  word  of  command,  **  and  with 

objurgations  against  their  general,  *^  they  returned 
to  their  camp.  You  would  have  thought  them  con- 
quered. This  circumstance  knocked  the  plan  on 
the  head.*^ 

12.  By    the  exertions  of   Crassus,*^   who  did  what  every 

valiant  soldier  ought  to  do,  although  he  was  too  old 
to  fight  on  foot,  the  soldiers  of  the  sixth  legion  de- 
termined to  compel  the  enemy  to  fight  it  out.  *^ 

1  "  To  desert "  =  signa  relinquere.  *  "  To  be  a  question  "  =  quceri. 

•  "  Almost  all  to  a  man  "  =  omnes  fere  ad  unwn.  *  "  To  admit "  == 
confiteri.  ^  To  be  superior  "  =  excellere.  *  "  Modern  times  " 
=  recentior  aetas.         '  "  To  lay  before  the  Senate  "  =  referre  ad  senatum. 

•  *'  For  the  last  ten  days  "  =  his  decern  diefms.  •  "  I  am  determined  '* 
=  Stat  mihi  sententla,  i"  "  Since  the  consulship  of  Cicero  "  =  ex  guo 
tempore  Cicero  consul.  ^^  "  Without  the  word  of  command  "  =  injussu. 
11  Use  exsecrare.  ^^  "  Xo  knock  a  plan  on  the  head  "  =  consiliurp, 
dirimere.  ^*  "  By  the  exertions  of  any  one  "  =  adnitente  aliqua. 
i»  "  To  Oght  it  out "  =  depugnare. 
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LIY. 

OBLIQUE  NARRATION. 

(528—533.) 

•1.  **I  wish  you  would  tell  me,"  said  the  old  man  to  the 
youth,  "what  object^  you  pursue  in  life?"  The 
young  man  said  that  he  wished  to  be  consul  of  the 
Republic  and  general  of  the  army. 

2.  To  these  things  the  general  answered  that  if  the  consul 

would  set  out  within  ten  days  he  would  give  up  the 
army  to  him,  and  that  he  would  aid  him  in  conquer- 
ing the  Gauls  who  were  near  the  walls  of  the  city. 

3.  "  Whether  you  are  speaking  the  truth,  or  not,"  said  the 

general,  "it  matters  not;  I  never  asked  you  to 
come  to  Corinth  with  your  army  to  aid  me  ;  nor  do 
I  rejoice  that  these  legions  which  you  command  are 
here,  since  I  could  easily  take  the  city  without  your 
aid  if  I  wished." 

A.  "If  we  do  not  look  after  the  interests  of  the  state,"  ' 
said  Cicero,  "  Italy  will  not  be  safe.  We  ought  not 
to  hesitate  at  this  time  to  choose  a  general  to  march 
against  the  enemy  before  they  arrive  at  Rome  ;  and 
no  one,  I  think,  will  deny  that  we  ought  not  to  hesi- 
tate, for  the  enemy  have  beea  for  a  whole  year  col- 
lecting their  forces."' 

5.  The  general  turning  to  his  dejected*  soldiers  said  :   "We 

must  defeat  the  enemy  at  the  first  attack,  and  teach 
them  that  they  are  not  fighting  now  with  those 
soldiers  whom  they  defeated  last  year  at  Cannae. 
But  why  do  you  remain  here  when  yOu  ought  to  be 
marching  against  the  enemy  ?" 

6.  The  brave  Camillus  said:   "Return  and  tell  your  king 

that  Italy  is  not  to  be  redeemed*  with  money  but 
with  swords  ;  the  Romans  know  not  what  defeat  is, 
for  as  soon  as  they  are  conquered  one  day  they  renew 
the  battle^  on  the  next." 

7.  "Are  you  come,"  said  the  consul,    "to  say  that  the 

soldiers  in  the  camp  (say :  * '  who  are  in  the  camp  " ) 
did  not  often  defeat  the  enemy  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the  place 
where  we  are  now  encamped." 

Note.— In  doing  this  and  the  next  exercise  express  each  sentence  in 
Oratio  recta  and  obliqua. 

1 "  Object  ■*  =  res.  *  "  To  look  after  the  interests  of  the  State  "  •=-  pro- 
tpicere  or  providere  reipuMicce—S85,  3.  »  "  To  collect  forces  "=- com- 
parare  copUxs.  *  "  Dejected "  =  demissus itpe.  *  "To  redeem  "  =  redimere. 
*  "  To  renew  a  battle  "  =  itistaurare,  redintegrare,  or  iterare  prceliuin. 
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8.  **  What  are  you  doing  there,"  said  the  king.     "^Do  yotf 

know  that  the  enemy  are  here  at  our  very  gates^ 
with  a  large  army  ;  that  they  will  soon  tak>e  these 
hills  which  lie  between-  the  city  and  the  river  unless 
some  of  the  allies  come  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
Romans  ?  " 

9.  **  Why  are  you  retreating,"^  said  he.     "  Do  you  hope 

for  safety  in  flight  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  enemy 
have  set  out  from  home  for  Rome,  and  that  they 
have  encamped  without  previously  taking  food? 
You  cannot  flee,  for  you  are  surrounded  en  both, 
sides.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  sea,  on  the  left  a 
high  mountain  ;  here  you  must  conquer  or  die." 
10,  "If,"  said  the  soldier,  "you  had  seen  Caesar  carrying 
on  war  in  Gaul,  you  would  never  have  thought  that 
Pompey  was  equal  ^  to  him  in  military  talent ;  for, 
though  the  latter  had  many  excellent  qualities* 
which  were  necessary  to  a  commander,  he  was  not 
so  well  skilled  as  the  latter  in  the  art  of  war." 


LY. 

OBLIQUE  NARRATION. 

(Continued.) 

1.  "Now,"  said  he,  "nothing  but  pity^  for  your  defeat 

prevents  me  from  killing  you  all  to  a  man.  *  You 
know  that  you  cannot  resist  untd  your  alhes  arrive 
and  aid  you  in  repelling  the  enemy.  Whether  the 
Romans  come  or  not,  matters  little  ;  if  you  do  not 
defeat  the  enemy  before  the  legions  of  the  consul 
arrive,  you  will  all  perish." 

2.  When  the  consul  read  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  the 

Senate,  he  said  :  "  It  is  all  over''  with  the  glory  of 
Rome  unless  we  go  to  the  hills  and  pitch  our  camp 
in  a  place  where  the  enemy  cannot  attack  us  ;  if  we 
do  not  do  this  we  shall  be  made  slaves  and  sent 
under  the  yoke."^ 

1 "  To  lie  between  "  =  interjacere.  ^  "  To  retreat "  =  vertere  or  con- 

vertere  signa.  Notice  the  following  expressions:  "To  engage  in  battle 
with  anyone  "  =  conferre  signa  cum  aliquo ;  "  To  desert  the  standards  "  = 
rtlinqutrt  signa;  "To  wheel  about  or  retreat  "==  vertere,  axid  converUre 
sigru).;  "To  advance  against  anyone  "  =  in./erre  aigna  in  aliquem;  "To 
give  the  signal  jby  a  trumpet  "  =  sigma  canere.  3  <<  j^qnal  "=  par. 

♦  "  Quality  "  =  virtus.  °  ' '  Pity  "  ^=  miser icordia.  *  "  To  a  man  "  => 
ad  unum.  ^  "  it  is  all  over  with  "  — =  actv/m  est  de.  8  "  Xo  send  under 
the  yoke  "  =  mittere  aubjugum. 
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3.  *'  Can  any  one  not  see,"  said  he,  **  that  it  is  the  duty  of 

a  good  man  to  aid  the  brave  soldiers  who  have 
fought  for  their  native  land,  and  have  checked^  the 
wicked  plots  of  this  man  who  is  the  greatest  enemy 
to  the  State  and  to  that  land  which  is  the  common 
parent  of  us  all." 

4.  Csesar  replied  :  "Let  Pompey  depart  to  his  province; 

let  him  give  up  his  legions  which  are  encamped  near 
the  city  ;  let  the  whole  State  be  ruled  by  the  Senate 
and  the  people  of  Rome.  But  if  he  is  unwilling  to 
do  so,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  march  ^  to  Italy  with 
my  legions  and  show  my  enemies  what  my  uncon- 
quered  soldiers  can  do." 

6,  The  dictator  seeing  that  victory  was  now  in  his  hands, 
and  that  a  very  wealthy  city  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
captured,  ^  sent  a  letter  to  the  Senate  (representing) 
that  by  the  kindness  of  the  gods,  through  his  own 
skill  *  and  the  endurance  ^  of  his  soldiers  Yeii  would 
soon  be  in  the  power  of  the  Roman  people.  What 
did  they, think  should  be  done  with  the  booty  ? 

6.     Express  the  following  sentences  in  oratio  obliqua. 

(1.)  Imperator  '' misi,"  inquit,  *' servos  qnos  habui 
Jidelissimos.  Veniam  ipse,  si  potero,  quamquain 
hodie  cegroto  :  sin  viinus,  veniet  frater,  qui  decern 
7nillia  passuum  abe^t.  Vincendum  est  nobis  aut 
mo?'i€mur." 

(2.)  "  Progredere,"  inqtdt.  '' Cur  hie  moraris  ?  Ne 
dubites  de  vestra  virtute  aut  de  mea  vigilantia. 
Si  ignavus  fiiissein,  vos  deseruissem  :  urbi  enim^ 
ut  opinor,  non  facile  capietur,  neque  frigoris  vis 
mitescet." 

(3.)  "Qui  sim,"  inquit,  "  scies  ex  hoc,  quern  ad  te 
misi.  Cura  ut  vir  sis,  et  cogita  in  quern  locum  sis 
progressus :  vide,  quid  jam  tibi  sit  necesse,  et 
cura  ut  omnium  tibi  auxilia  adjungas,  etiam  in- 
jirmorum. " 

(4.)  "Est  vei'o,"  inquam,  " notum  quidem  signum, 
imago  avi  tui,  clarissi7ni  viri,  qui  amavit  U7iice 
yatriam  et  elves  suos,  quae  quidem  te  a  tanto 
scelere  etiam  miUa  revocare  debuit." 

1  "  To  check  "  =  in-ohibere.        ^  492,  2.       »  Use  pres.  inf.       *  "  Skill " 
■=  consilium.       ^  •  <  Eudurance  "  =•  patientia. 
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LVI. 

IMPERATIVE. 
(534—538.) 

1.  The  father  said  to  his  son  :   "  Practise*  virtue,  for  in  so 

doing  (say  :  "when  you  do  this")  you  will  be  an 
example  to  your  friends  ;  but  if  you  do  not  imitate 
the  good,  you  will  be  a  disgrace  to  yourself  as  well 
as  to  your  friends.  In  listening  to  me  you  will  be 
consulting  your  own  interests.  Lend  me  due  atten- 
tion. "2 

2.  You  shall  do  whatever  I  command,  since  in  obeying  me 

you  are  doing  what  a  son  ought  to  do  ;  a  man  who 
embezzles  public  money  ^  is  a  disgrace  to  his  father 
and  mother  who  are  especially  anxious  for  his 
welfare.  * 

3.  See  that  you  write  me  daily  ;  for,  since  you  left  Italy  I 

have  not  received  any  letter  to  inform  me  whether 
you  are  enjoying  yourself  ^  at  the  city  of  Thebes  or 
spending  the  winter  at  Ephesus,  the  well  known 
seat  of  Diana. 

4.  Don't  imitate  your  neighbours  too  much.®    In  giving 

this  advice  I  may  say,  however,  that  it  is  no  harm  ' 
to  place  before  our  eyes  the  noble  deeds  of  great 
men  w*ho  have  died  for  the  state  and  have  shed 
their  blood  on  many  a  battlefield.  ^ 

5.  Ask  to-morrow  the  question  you  asked  yesterday  ;  for 

the  consul  will  then  lay  before  the  senate  all  the 
facts  concerning  the  conspiracy^  which  has  been 
formed  against  the  State  and  the  lives  of  the  citizens. 

6.  Take  care  not  to  commit  this  mistake^''  again  ;  for  it  is 

not  the  characteristic  of  a  wise  man  to  injure  his 
friends  who  do  all  they  can  to  aid  him  in  life. 

7.  Don't  ask  me  that  same  question  again  and  again,  **  for 

you  ought  to  know  this  without  my  aid,  since  I 
have  shown  you  how  you  can  find  out  all  the  facts 
you  desire,  if  only  you  will  apply  yourself  ^^  to  the 
subject. 

1  "  To  practise  "  =  colere.        2  "  Xo  lend  due  attention  "  =  studium  atque 
aures  adkibere.  ^'"£o  embezzle  imblic  money  "  =  publicam  pecuniam 

avertere.         *  "  Welfare  "  =felicitas.  ^  "  To  enjoy  oneself"  =  se  dclec- 

tare.  •  "  Too  mueh  "  =  nimium.  ^  "  To  harm  "  =  nocere.  8  <•  Battle- 
field "  =  campus.  9  "  Conspiracy  "  =  conjuratio.  lO  "  To  commit  this 
mistake  =  hac  peccare.  "  "Again  and  again"  =  iterum  atque  iterum  ; 

iterum  et  s(f;piun ;  semel  et  sfj}pius  ;  semel  atqtie  iUrum ;  seniel  iterumve 
(the  last  two  less  strong  =  "  several  times,  more  than  once  ").  12  "  Xo  ap- 
ply oneself  "  ^  se  incumbere  ad. 
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8.  I  wish  that  the  citizens  may  be  safe.     Happy  may  they 

be,  and  freed  from  all  the  dangers  of  war  and  the 
schemes  of  these  wicked  men  who  are  trying  to 
cause  ^  discord  among  us  ! 

9.  Let  them  dare  to  come  forth  from  their  camp  in  battle 

array  and  advance  to  the  plain,  for  we  shall  then 
find  ^  out  what  a  Roman  armj"-  can  do  against  the 
Gauls  who  are  inexperienced  ^  in  war. 

10,  See  that  you  come  and  visit  me  to-morrow,  for  I  shall 
then  tell  you  how  we  can  check  the  schemes  of  that 
most  wicked  man  who  has  dared  with  the  aid  of  the 
enemy  to  raise  an  army  *  against  his  native  land. 


LYII. 

INFINITIVE, 

(539—554.) 

1.  There  is  a  tradition^  that  that  tribe,  enticed^  by  the  hope 

of  plunder,  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  reign  of  Numa  ; 
but  many  believe  that  this  could  not  have  been,  for 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  fact  in  the  records''  of 
the  time.     It  does  not  interest  us  much  at  any  rate. 

2.  Was  ever  any  man  so  unfortunate  as  I  am  !     I  am  too 

late  in  coming  ;®  and,  although  this  has  happened, 
I  do  not  blame  either  my  friend  or  my  brother  for 
not  telling  me  that  the  elections  were  appointed  ^  for 
the  1st  of  January. 

3.  I  desire  to  be  merciful  j'"*  I  desire  amid  such  dangers  to 

our  state  not  to  appear  negligent.  ^^  0,  happy 
would  our  state  be  if  only  it  were  freed  from  war  ! 

4.  What  grief  do  you  suppose  was  in  our  city  when  that 

attack  was  made  ^'^  on  Africanus  while  sleeping  in  his 
own  house  ?  Who  did  not  grieve  that  he  was  slain 
at  a  time  when  the  republic  especially  needed  his 
aid? 

5.  You  ought  to  be  diligent,  for  no  one  but  the  active  ^' 

man  can  do  good  to  the  state.  O,  wretched  man  ! 
that  you  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  spend  your 
time  in  war.     You  should  be  ashamed  of  your  folly. 

1  "  To  cause  "  =  incitare.  2  «'  To  find  out "  =  cxpcriri.  s  < '  inex- 

perienced "  =  imperitus.        *  "  To  raise  an  army  "  =  copias  parare  or  corn- 
parare ;  excrcitum  conficcre.  ^  "  Tliere  is  a  tradition  "  ~  traditur,  or 

memorioe  traditur.        ^  "  Enticed  "  =  captus.        ">  "  Records  "  =  annales. 
*  "  I  am  too  late  in  coming  "  =  scro  venio.  '  "To  appoint "  =  con- 

stituere.  lo  '"  Merciful "  =  clemcns.  ^^  "  Negligent "  =  dissolutics. 

"  "  To  make  an  attack  "  =  vim  in/erre.  i'  "  Active  "  =  industrius. 
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6.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  your  good  luck  to  see  Cicero  before 

you  go  to  the  city  ;  for  if  you  do  not,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  friends  of  Antonius  will  aim  at  a  revolu- 
tion, ^  and  this  would  be  unfortunate  for  those  who 
are  anxious  for  peace. 

7.  After  they  had  burst  into  his  house,  ^  they  sought  the 

king  in  all  directions  ;^  they  slew  those  who  were 
sleeping  and  tilled  the  whole  palace  with  fear  and 
tumult. 

8.  I  despair  of  finding  (say  :  '*  there  is  no  hope  to  me  that 

I  shall  find,  &c.")  that  friend  of  mine  with  whom  I 
carried  on  my  wars  in  Asia  ;  I  believe  that  he  is  on 
the  point  of  visiting  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  that  he 
intends  to  return  some  day  or  other  to  BaisB  if  he 
regains  his  health.  * 

9.  It  is  acknowledged  that,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the 

reign  of  Augustus,  the  Roman  empire  was  larger 
than  at  any  other  time,  although  the  state  was 
weakened °  by  vices,  and  the  armies  were  not  so 
brave  as  they  had  been  when  Csesar  was  commander. 

10.  Since  setting  out  from  home  I  have  not  received  a  single 

letter  from  him,  and  this  is  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause when  I  was  at  home  I  received  often  two  or 
three  letters  a  month  from  him. 

11.  In  blaming  him  you  blame  me,   and  say  that  I  am  a 

traitor  to  my  country  because  I  allowed  Catiline  to 
go  out  of  the  city  without  trying  to  prevent  him 
from  collecting  forces  against  the  state. 


LVIII. 

SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT  CLAUSES. 

(556—559.) 

1.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  audacity^  of  that  man;  for, 
when  he  ought  to  aid  the  state  by  his  wisdom  and 
counsel,  he  openly  ^  carries  on  war  against  it,  and 
under  these  circumstances  he  does  the  greatest  harm 
he  can  to  his  native  land.  On  the  first  good  oppor- 
tunity I  will  show  him  that  I  entertain  difierent 
views. 

•  "  To  aim  at  a  revohition  "  =  rebtis  novis  studere.  ^  '"To  burst  into 

a  honse"  —  in  (ed<s  iirumpere.  "  "  In  all  directions  "  =  passim.  *  "To 
regain  one'n  l:0'llh"  —  conxKileacere.  <»  "'J'd  be;  weakened"  —  debilitari. 
•  "Audacity  "  =  audacia.        ">  "Openly  "  --  palam. 

6 
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2.  It  often  happens  '  that  the  best  of  men  make  egregious 

mistakes,  '^  although  there  is  this  difference  between 
good  and  bad  men  that  the  former  are  sorry  for 
their  faults  while  the  latter  often  boast  ^  of  them. 
Instead  of  taking  the  side  of  the  latter,  it  is  my  duty 
to  leave  nothing  undone  to  establish  my  innocence. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  hold  a  different  view. 

3.  He  ordered  me  to  ask  his  friend  to  come  and  see  the 

cities  of  Asia,  but  he  said  that  he  could  not  come 
since  he  intended  to  canvass  for  the  office  of  consul,  * 
and  that  he  must  be  in  Uome  on  the  lirst  of  January 
because  the  elections  were  appointed  for  that  day. 
He  is  too  wise  to  delay  any  longer. 

4.  Success  ^  in  life  often  renders  men  proud,  and  I  am  glad 

that  this  fault  is  not  a  stain  ^  on  your  character  ; 
for,  if  it  were,  I  should  not  be  your  friend. 

5.  I  am  glad  that  the  state  has  been  freed  from  the  designs 

of  wicked  men,  but  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should 
have  in-curred  enmity''  when  consul,  because  you 
were  the  only  one  bold  enough  to  drive "  Catiline 
out  of  Rome. 

6.  I  pray  j'^ou  to  aid  these  most  unfortunate  men,  who  are 

in  great  distress  on  account  of  cold  and  hunger. 
They  exhorted  me  to  come  to  their  aid,  but  you 
know  this  was  impossible  at  that  time,  for  I  was 
sick.  ^ 

7.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  that  man  to  send  me  timely'" 

aid  when  I  did  not  expect  it ;  for,  though  besef 
with  many  dangers,  none  of  my  friends  arrived  in 
time  with  the  assistance  they  promised  to  bring. 

8.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  advise  me  to  go  and  see 

the  rural  scenes  ;'^  for  I  have  often  heard  you  say 
that  Rome  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  places  with 
the  exception  of  Baiae,  which  all  of  us  know  surpasses 
all  other  towns. 

9.  The  republic  decreed  that  the  consuls  should  see  that 

the  republic  received  no  harm.  When  this  was 
done  they  proceeded  to  the  camp,  collected  the 
soldiers  and  determined  to  storm  the  citadel  which 
the  enemy  had  held  for  more  than  three  years. 

1 "  It  happens  "  —  cvenit.  ^  "To  make  an  egregious  mistake  "  =  veht' 
mentcr  crrare.  ^  "To  boast  of  "  =  ghriari  dc  or  in.  *  "  To  canvass 
for  the  offloe  of  consul "  =  peterc  cousulalmn.  &  "  Success  "  =  res  sfcuncUe, 
•  "  Stain  "  =  macul'i-  ''  ''  To  incur  eimiity  "  =  invidiam  contnihere,  or 

invidii  ajjlci.  8  50 1.  IT.  *  "  To  be  sick"  =  adversd  valiludiiic  laborare, 
or  morbo  a_ffici.  'o  ' '  Timely  "  =  opportunus.  11  "  To  beset "  =  obsi<Ure, 
"  "Rural  scenes "  =  rwra. 
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10.  Granting^  that  Cicero  was  a  great  orator,  this  does  not 
prove  that  he  was  equal  to  Demosthenes,  for  many 
believe,  and  that  too  rightly,  that  the  Romans 
merely  imitated  the  best  specimens  ■^  of  Greek 
eloquence.  How  few*  there  are  who  equal  the 
ancients  in  ability- 


LIX. 

OERUND  AND  GERUNDIVE, 
(559—566.) 

1.  We  ought  to  consult  the  interests*  of  our  native  Iand> 

but  there  are  some  who  think  that  in  opposing  (say  : 
"when  we  oppose  ")  the  designs  of  the  man  we  are 
not  doing  what  is  of  advantage  to  our  fellow-citizens. 

2.  '"What  you  have^  to  do,  do  quickly  ;  for  we  must  either 

conquer  the  eneniy  in  this  battle  or  be  sent  into 
slavery. "  To  carry*  out  this  order  the  soldiers  acted 
with  haste,  for  they  knew  that  the  consul  had  to 
fight  the  enemy  or  be  taken  prisoner.  '^ 

3.  Wherefore  see  that  you  do  not  hesitate  ;  bend®  with  all 

energy  to  the  prosecution'  of  this  war  since  the  king 
has  given  up  many  Roman  citizens  to  be  butchered^'* 
and  slain. 

4.  Can  it  be  that  I  must  be  silent  while  this  man  is  speak- 

ing ?  The  crimes  of  these  men  who  have  been  con- 
demned as  guilty  must  be  punished  or  else  the  state 
must  be  overthrown,  ^^ 

~5,     If  all  power  is  to  be  vested  ^'^  in  one  man,  there  is  no  ■ 
doubt  Pompey  is  the  most  suitable  person  to  carry 
on  the  war.     But  there  are  some  who  say  that  all 
power  should  not  be  given  to  one  man. 

•  Use /acio  558,  iv.  2.  *"  Specimen  "  =  exe?«,ptor.  *  \}?,ti  Quotus  quisiiue. 
Nute  also  the  followinj^  irliomatie  expressing  :— (a)  "All  the  best  \^co- 
j>\e"  ~  ojiliinttA  quisque  ;  (h)  "  One  in  tan"  =  decimus  qidnque  ;  (c)  "One 
after  the  other  "  =  jirirftwa  qnisque  ;  (d)  "Each  several  "=«?(?«  quLsque  ; 
(e)  "  One  would  have  tliou;,'lit"  =  coqitares ;  {J )  "  Should  07ir.  say  "  —  dicat 
-quix;  {'j)  "  Oii.i'.  (it'tanHiy  a"  =  solet  did  ;  (k)  "  0  ne  irmy  not  "  — nnn  licet; 
(i)  "  What  one  hopes  "  ^  qurjg  sjiemmns.  *  'A%b,  ;i.  *  See  Ex.  36. 

•  "  To  cany  out "  -=  perjicere.  T  "  'jo  be  taken  prisoner  "  =  capL  8  "  To 
bend  "  incurabere.  »  "  To  prosecute  "  --.  persequi.  lo  "  To  Imtcihcr  " 
^  trucida/re.       ^i  " To  overthrow  "  =  cver/ere.       ^^' To  vest"  =  tribuere. 
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6.  Conon  caused  the  wall  pulled  *  down  by  Lysander  to 

be  rebuilt,  ^  and  by  carrying  on  succMsfully '  the 
affairs  of  Athens  he  soon  made  it  powerful  among 
the  states  of  Greece  ;  and  even  more  powerful  than 
it  had  been  for  some  years  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

7.  It  has  been  said  that  many  men  who  afterwards  became 

generals  were  fond  when  young  of  listening  to  the 
warlike  deeds  of  great  men,  and  this  we  know  for  a 
fact  that  Alexander  often  read  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  was  delighted  when  reading  of  the  exploits  *  of 
Achilles. 

8.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  state  is  to  be  deserted 

by  the  good  and  given  up  to  our  enemies  to  l^e  plun- 
dered, but  how  we  shall  best  ward  ^  off  the  swords 
of  the  enemy  and  defeat  them  in  the  field  of  battle. 

9.  They  appointed  ten  men  to  draw  up  laws  *  in  the  year 

451,  B.C.,  but  these  men  afterwards  remained  in 
office  for  two  years  when  they  gave  up  their 
magistracy'  on  account  of  the  lust^  of  Appius 
Claudius,  the  most  violent  of  them  all. 

10.  Bravery  is  seen  in  undergoing' dangers,  self-restraint*® 
in  giving  up  pleasure,  prutlence  in  the  choice  between 
good  and  bad,  and  justice  in  giving  to  each  his  own. 
For  my  part  I  ^^  am  of  this  opinion . 


1  "  To  pull  down  "  =  diruere.  2  «'  Xo  rebuild  "  =  reficere.         '  "  Suc- 

cessfully "  =  bene.  *  ' '  KxI)loit^? "  =  res  gtstce.  '  "  To  ward  off  "  = 

amovere.  ^  "  To  draw  up  laws  "  =  leges  scribere.  ^  "  To  give  up  a 

magistracy  "  =  se  magistraiu  ubdicare.  ^  ' "  Lust"  =  cupido.         ^  "  To 

uiidejgo  a  danger  "  =  perin<i«ms7/''i/c.  ^^  "  Self-restraint "  =  (cw;7ieraTifui. 
1^  Note  the  following  idiomatic  iiiode.s  of  translating  our  "  for  "  : — 1.  For 
(in  plaee  of)  salt  they  use  nitre.  Pro  sale  utxitttur  nitro.  2.  For  (on  behalf 
of)  one's  country  it  is  sweet  to  die.  Duke  est  pro  2^(itri(l  inori.  3.  For 
(considering  that  it  is)  a  Gorman  town  it  is  a  fine  one.  Uibs  ampla  ut  est 
captus  Gtrmiworum.  4.  For  (to  the  advantage  of)  himself,  not  his  country, 
Csesar  invaded  Britiiin.  Sibi  non  palrue  L'cKsar  Britannkim  inrasit.  5. 
For  (because  of)  joy  tears  leaj*  fnni  my  eyes.  Prcp  Icetitia  laciimcB  pro- 
siliviit  viihi.  G.  For  (with  a  view  to)  the  games  they  voted  the  money. 
Ad  Ivdos  pemiiiam  decrevcrvnt.  7.  For  a  penny  (price)  he  bouglit  his 
pint  of  wine.  Dcnario  sihi  scxtarhnn  vivi  imtbit.  8.  For  las  much  as) 
three  years  she  j)atiently  waited.  Per  triennium  ilia  patiens  cjcspictabnt. 
9.  The  coinitia  was  fixed  for  (date)  the  First  of  January.  Comitia  xn 
Kalendas  Janvarias  constitvta  svnt.  10.  For  (as  to  what  concerns)  aught 
I  cjire  you  can  stay.  Per  me  lictt  maneas.  11.  For  (about)  that  matter 
we  thanked  God.  In  eii  rcgralias  Deo  agtbomns.  VI.  For  (on  account  of) 
his  learning  he  was  much  lenowned.  Fx  doctrinn  adviodum  nobilisfuit. 
18.  lie  is  too  quick  temjicrcd /or  me.  Inuundior  est  quam  vt  mihi 
placere  possit.  14.  /or  my  part  1  am  of  the  same  ojiinion.  Equidimeodcm 
censeo.  15.  Yoti  will  suffer  for  your  folly.  Ob  shtllitiam  panam  dabis. 
16.  For  appearance  sake  a  few  were  left.  Pauci  ad  spccian  relicti.  17. 
For  doing  this  you  will  be  sorry.  Te  i/vi  Jkc  /acris  panilelnt.  18.  For 
skill  he  exceeds  them  all.  Pcritia  J'acile  i.st  pnnccps.  19.  He  w;is  too 
late /or  dinner.  Serins  advenit  (juam  vt  posset  c  coiivivis  esse.  20.  1  his  ie 
tlie  kind  of  place /or  you  to  occupy.  Jlic  est  locusqtievitencas  21.  For  a 
cough  there  is  po  better  cure.     Tussis  nullum  est  medicatnenlum  salubrius. 
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LX. 

GERUND  AND  GERUNDIVE. 

{Continued.) 

1.  Man  is  naturally  born  for  action  :  but  we  ought  always 

to  consider  this  in  all  our  actions/  whether  they  are 
right  or  not  ;  for,  if  we  do  not  do  this,  we  shall  often 
do  wrong  to  those  who  are  our  best  friends. 

2.  Many  plans  were  formed  ^  for  checking  that  man  ;  some 

of  these  did  nrtt  please  the  consul  ;   "  for,"  he  said, 
*'  I  shall  incur*  envy  it  I  carry  out*  the  wishes  of 
those  men  who  are  advising  the  death  of  the  con- 
/  spirators. 

3.  We  must  go  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  spring  and 

return  to  Athens,  which  is  the  capital  of  Greece,  in 
the  autumn,  and  then  we  shall  bo  too  late  to  see  the 
games  at  Olympia,  since  they  are  held  at  midsummer 
in  the  plains  of  Elis,  near  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus. 

4.  The  general  employed^  his  soldiers  in  erecting  a  wall 

two  hundred  feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad,  and  in 
digging^  a  ditch  which  extended  from  the  river  to 
the  hill,  where  they  had  been  encamped  for  the  last 
six  months.  In  doing  these  things  he  spent  at  least 
six  months. 

5.  The  Athenians  charged  Socrates  with  corrupting '  the 

youths,  and  in  condemning  him  they  committed  an 
act  of  most  wanton  ^  cruelty,  since  he  alone  at  that 
time  taught  me  the  golden  maxim^  "  Know  thyself." 

6.  It  is  said  that  a  man  once  came  all  the  way  "^  from 

Gades,  in  Spain,  to  Rome  to  see  Livius  the  great 
historian,  who  spent  many  years  in  writing  a  history 
of  Rome.  This  work  was  highly  thought  of  in  his 
own  time,  but  many  since  have  thought  that  the 
work  of  Polybius  is  in  many  respects  '^  much  more 
trustworthy.  ^'^ 

7.  When  the  plebeians  were  not  able  to  pay  ^^  their  debts 

they  either  became  slaves  of  the  wealthy  or  were 
sent  to  prison,  **  and  this  often  aroused  their  feelings 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  raised  a  rebellion,  '^  the 
first  of  which  took  place  494,  B.C. 


*  "  Action  "  =  factum  '  "  To  form  a  plan  "  =  inire  coiisilium.  •  "  To 
Incur  "  =  co/i  ro/iere.  *  "To  carry  out  "=  per/lcere.  *  "  To  emiiloy  "  = 
adhibere.  •  "  To  <lig"  =  efidere.  ">  317,  11.  8  "  Wanton  "  ^  insolilus. 
*"lll&x\m"  =  dirAum.  '<>  •' .All  the  way  "  -  «S7U«.  n  "]  ^  many  re- 

spects "  =^  mnltis  d«  causis.      ^-  "  Trustworthy  "  —  spectatcB  ftdei.       '*  ''To 
be  Able  ii}  ]tjy  " -^  egge  par  solvendn.  **"  Prison  "=»  career.         i*"To 

xaise  a  rebeliiua  "  =  geditionem  incitare. 
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8  The  Roman  soldiers  did  not  wish  to  begin  the  battle 

until  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day,  but  the  general  by 
raising  the  flag^  caused  them  to  form  in  battle  array 
and  to  march  against  the  enemy  without  delay. 

9  We  can  see  the  character  of  boys  best  while  they  are 

playincr,  for  then  they  are  wont  to  show  their  char- 
acter, °but  at  other  times  they  often  pretend  and 
conceal  their  feelings  under  the  assumed  appear- 
ance '^  of  virtue. 

10  By  reading  the  works  of  Demosthenes  we  learn  a  great 
■        ^  deal,  for  we  have  placed  l>efore  our  eyes  one  of  the 

best  examples  of  virtue  and  patience  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  these  quahties  ^  must  be  culti- 
vated if  we  desire  to  gain*  the  praise  of  posterity 
and  the  good  o^pinion  of  honorable  men. 


LXT. 
SUPINES  AND  PARTICIPLES- 

(5G7-5S1.) 

1      By   breaking «  down   the  bridge   over'  the  river  the 

^  ll^mans  prevented  the  enemy  from  following  them, 

and  when  it  was  evening  the   Roman  soldiers  saw 

them  encamped  on  the  opposite  »  bank  of  the  river. 

2.  He  speaks  well  without  persuading  anybody  i^^V  ''^^^ 
does  he  persuade,  &c.)  ;  for,  though  we  think  hirn 
a  great  man,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  he  is  equal  to 
his  brother  in  justice  and  honour..  He  is  going  to 
destroy  all  my  hoi^e.  instead  of  minding  his  own 
business-a  thing  which  it  is  very  easy  to  do. 

3  He  came  back  from  that  journey  without  doing  any^ 
thiug,^  because  the  general  sai.l  he  would  condemn 
his  f?iends  without  bSing  heard.i«  He  then  sent  the 
legate  to  the  general,  who  said  he  still  had  the  same 
opinion ^^  as  before. 

"  ,,.^       '.     „  fl,„  .,  _  tollrrf  vexillnm.  »"  Assumed  appearance  "  = 

1 "  To  raise  a  flag    =■  tolicrei  exiu »'«.  4  ••  To  l'-uii  "  =  imvetrare. 


inottditur"  """  ^'To  be  of  the  same  opiuion' 
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4.  On  his  return  to  the  city  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 

disease,  and' after  he  got  well  he  intended  to  set  out 
to  see  his  friends  whom  he  had  left  a  few  days  before 
at  Ephesus,  a  beautiful  city  of  Asia,  noted  for  a 
temple  built  in  honour  of  Diana. 

5.  While  the  praetor,  as  being  the  guardian  of  the  people, 

was  endeavouring  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  town 
he  was  struck  ^  on  the  head  with  a  dart  and  con- 
veyed back  to  the  tent  '^  which  he  had  left  in  the 
morning  when  he  went  to  meet  the  enemy,  ^ 

6.  He  is  apparently  about  to  go  and  ask  the  consul  whether 

it  is  better  to  remain  here  with  the  Romans  or  to 
cross  the  river  and  engage  in  battle  with*  the  Gauls, 
who  have  again  and  again  seen  the  plains  of  Ger- 
many laid  waste  by  their  victorious  armies. 

7.  Though  I  have  seen  him  often  I  doubt  whether  I  should 

recognize  ^  him  ;  for  he  has  greatly  changed  since  I 
saw  him  last,  when  he  was  serving  his  first  campaign* 
in  Spain  under  Scipio  the  general. 

8.  It  is  said  that  Plato  died  while  writing  his  work  on 

Philosophy.  He  retained"  his  vigor  of  mind  even 
till  his  death.  Some  say  that  his  last  works  were 
his  best ;  others,  however,  doubt  this. 

9.  Though  I  have  been  long  expecting  your  arrival  I  am 

not  at  all  sorry  that  you  did  not  come  on  the  day  you 
appointed,  for  I  then  received  and  read  with  great 
care  a  letter  informing  me  of  your  mother's  sickness. 
Besides  I  knew  from  my  friend  that  you  could  not 
come.     If  natui-e  opposes,  what  can  mortals  do  ? 

10.  He  came  back  because  he  wished  to  ask  the  consul 
whether  he  intended  to  delay  from  day  to  day.  He 
had  heard  from  some  of  the  soldiers,  without  ask» 
ing  them,  that  the  enemy  were  going  to  pitch  their 
camp  near  the  Roman  lines, ^  and  were  hastening  to 
avenge  their  injuries.  What  was  to  be  done  he 
knew  not. 

*  "  To  strike  **  =  ictre.        2  "  Tent "  =  prostorium.        8  "  To  go  to  meet 
the  enemy  "  =  ire  ohviam  hosdbus.  ■*  "  To  engage  in  battle  witli  "  = 

praelium  cfjmmittere  cum.       ^  "  To  recognize  "  =  agnoscere.       «  "  To  serve 
a  cajQOpajgQ  '•  =  mereri  siipendium.        ^  Use  sum.        *  "  Lines  "  =  acies. 


GENERAL  EXERCISES* 

(  Selected  from  Belcher's  "Short  Exercises."  Part  II.) 


1  It  is  told  that  when  an  aged  man  entered  the  theatre  at 

Athens  there  was  no  place  in  that  large  assemblage 
allotted  to  him  by  his  fellow  citizens,  but  on  his 
reaching  the  place  where  some  Lacedamonian  en- 
voys sat,  they  all  rose  together  to  offer  hmi  a  seat.— 
Clc.  de  Senec. 

2  As  ladders  and  men  fell  headlong  indiscriminately,  and 

as  the  boldness  and  courage  of  the  f^  increased  in 
consequence  of  their  success,  the  "Retire  was 
sounded. — Liv. 

3  Vercingetorix,  immediately  on  hearing  of  Caesar's  arrival 

raised  the  smje'^  and  goes  to  meet  Csesar,  who  had 
had  resolved  to  capture  a  town  that  lay  on  his  route. 
—C(MS.  G. 

4  A  good  man  will  make  up  his  viind,'  not  to  admire,  nor 

to  choose,  nor  to  covet'  anything  except  what  is  hon- 
ourable and  becoming,  nor  will  he  yield^  to  any  (turn 
of)  fortune.— Cic.  Off. 
5.     Let  a  man  in  conversation^  first  consider  on  what  topics 
he  is  speaking  ;  if  on  grave  ones,  let  him  manifest 
seriousness  ;  if  on  merry'  subjects,  humour.  -Id.     ^ 
6      Affairs  do  not  even  now  seem  to  be  in  a  very  bad  way, 
and  if  the  neglect  of  some  people  were  not  evident, 
they  would  be  in  a  highly  satisjactory  conditton.   - 
Cic.  Fam.  . 

T      Pnn„Jar  feelhia  was"  more  inclined  to  sustain  the  bur- 
^'     ^"^rnoianeZusted  treasury-^  than  to  listen  to  terms 

of  peace. — Liv. 
a.     Catiline,  crestfalkn,^^  began  to  plead  that  the    ^^hers 
would  not  come  to  hasty  conclusions  about  1"«^  ;  ^^ 
could  get  no  gain  from  the  ruin  of  the  republic, 
Xch  a  vure  tojoum^er^'  in  the  city  was  able  to  pre- 

serve. — Sail.  G. 

T^hese  Exercises  an  English  and  Latin  Dictionary  8l«)nld  ben^. 
I  Signum  receptin.    =  Obsidionc  d^sistere     »  Use  I'^^H^derr        Expetere^ 

It  inopiam  (crarii.       "  Vultum  demis&us,       "  Inq'^iUnus, 
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9.  It  will  be  most  disgraceful  to  return  from  Athens  empty- 
handed,^  as  one  goes  there,  so  to  speak,  to  traffic* 
in  the  liberal  arts.^ — Cic. 

10.  When  however  the  popular  government*  ceased  to  exist, 

then  also  of  course^  the  literature  of  the  forum  and 
of  the  senate  lap'^ed  into  silence.^ — '  ic,  de  Off. 

11.  After  the  dai/  grew  clearer,"^  and  the  Romans  had  fled  into 

the  citadel,  the  roar  of  combat  ^  gradually  hushed, 
and  Hannibal  ordered  the  Tarentines  to  assemble 
without  their  arms. — Liv. 

12.  Before  I  address  myself  to  the  point  of  law  involved  in  the 

case^  of  Cornelius,  it  seems  fitting  to  briefly  men- 
tion a  certain  fact  which  may  help  in  further  inquiry. 
—  Cic.  Pro  Balbo. 

13.  He  asked  the  soldiers  at  what  they  were  hesitating? 

were  they  not  aware  that  their  contest  was  with  no 
Latin  or  Sabine  foe,  but  with  wild  bci^sts  who  must 
he  exterminated  ?  ^° — Liv. 

14.  Caesar  explained  his  services  to  the  ^dui,  whom  he  had 

established  on  such  liberal  terras,^^  that  not  only  had 
they  assumed  their  former  dignity,  but  had  even 
excelled  it. — Cess.  G. 

15.  The  Loire  was  now  so  swollen  by  the  [melted)  snow^* 

that  nowhere  did  it  seem  possible  to  effect  a  crossing 
by  a  ford  ;  hence  Caesar  judged  it  best  to  engage  at 
once. — Id. 

16.  If  I  hatl  wished  to  poison  you^^  at  dinner,  what  was  less 

to  the  purpose"^*  than  to  make  yoa  angry? — Se7i.  N.  Q. 

17.  Nothing  will  ever  move  you  ;  if  so  many  instances  of 

courage  do  not  move  you,  human  life  will  never  be 
cheap^^  if  such  slaughter  has  not  made  it  so. — Liv. 

18.  I  say  that  in  all  Sicily  there  was  not  a  single  silver 

f/oblet^^  which  Verres  had  not  ferreted  out,^"^  and,  on 
his  likinr/^^  it,  had  not  confiscated. — Cic.   Verr. 

19.  From   which  the   conclusion   is,  ^*  not  that   pleasure  is 

not  pleasure,  but  that  it  is  not  the  chiefest  good. — 
Cic.  Fin. 

20.  He  orders  them  to  go  away  and  leave  the  candelabrum. 

So  they  returned  empty-handed  to  Antiochus.  He 
suspected  nothing.  Days  pass.'^^  It  was  not  brought 
back. — Cic.  in  Verr. 


*  Inanis.             *  Ad  mercotunim.            8  Bones  artes.  *  Reajmbliea. 

*  Scilicet.     •  Conticesrere      ^  l.ux  certior.     8  TumuUas.  ^  Jus  causamque. 

^^  HdurUndi             ^^  Amplitudo.           '2  Use  |iliiral.  ^^  l^enenu  tollere. 

^*  Minu.i  apium.       ^^  yilis.      '^  Vas.       ^^  Conqucerere.  ^^  Quod  pLacitun, 
fit.        !•  EJkitur.       ^  Dies  unus,  alter  plureu. 
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2L  Now,  although  the  threats  of  the  senate  were  very  dire, 
yet,  after  much  talking  to  no  purpose,^  the  envoys 
departed  without  success. — Salt.  J. 

22.  Therefore  must  I  make  more  strenuous  efforts,  that  you 

be  not  taken  in,'^  and  they  be  without  success.— 
Mariuft  ap.  Sail.  J. 

23.  Themistocles  sent  the  most  trustworthy  of  his  slaves  to 

Xerxes  to  say  that  his  adversaries  were  in  flight. 
The  object  of  this  wa.-i^  to  compel  the  Athenians  to 
Ji,(/kt  it  out.*—Xep.  The.mist. 

24.  On  consulting  the   (oracular)  books,  and  on  the  state 

haruK)  sati^fi,e(l  the  duties  of  reliijior, ,^  they  nominated 
a  dictator  'for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  [special) 
holidays.  ^  — L  i  v. 

25.  The  regular  ranks  of  infantry  alone  stood  unqiiailing,^ 

and  if  the  battle  had  been  fought  according  to  mili- 
tary usage,  appeared  by  no  means  unlikely  to  prove 
a  match  for  the  enemy. — Liv. 

26.  In  reality  the  place  was  naturally  adapted  for  the  con- 

cealment of  a  party  in  ambush  ;  the  more  because  in 
a  valley  destitute^  of  vegetation  no  strategem^  would 
be  apprehended. — Id. 

27.  He  returns  to  Bocchus,  and  brings  word  that  .Tugurtha 

had  frequently  on  previous  occasions  found  a  com- 
pact^^  with  the  Roman  commanders  without  result.— 
Sail.  F. 

28.  Instead  of  deliberating  they  icasted  ^^  their  time  in  alter- 

cation while  Hannibal  attacked  a  watering  party  ^^  of 
the  Romans. — Liv. 

29.  Although  bv  reason  of  the  very  hard^^  weather,  the  road 

was  blocked  up  with  snow  of  a  very  great  depth,  yet 
the  troops,  with  very  great  toil,^*  cut  a  way  through 
the  snow'^'"  and  arrived  in  Auvergne.--CfC.s.  O. 

30.  Although  Cresar  knew  that  what  had  happened  on  prcvi- 

oiis'occasions  i«  would  not  happen,  yet  he  arrayed  his 
troops  in  front  of  his  camp.  —Jd. 

31.  The  Vitelliani  roll-down  huge  .^to}ies'^'  and  probe^^  the 

testudo  through  and  through  with  lances,  so  that 
the  troops  lay  weltering  in  blood^^  upon  the  ground. 
—  Tac.  II.  iii. 


\  MuUa  oratioiw  consumvta.  ^  Capere.  *  Hoc  eo  valehat.  *  Depugnare. 
6  Plena  rdiqione  cs.sc.  «  Fericc  (distinguish  im,icran.Yn  sli,tiv(P..  and  cojv 
ceptiv(E).      ' '  n,ipavidus.        ^  Kudus.        ^  Fravs  lo  i'acm  coTiventom. 

iiTercle.    "  .)  ,,u.torcs.     !»  Dvrns.     >♦  Summo  sudore     i-  DiscuUr.  nwem 
^  Superioribus  dicbus.         n  Pondera  saxorum.  ii  Scrutari.  »»U8e 

adjective. 
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32.  However  much  we  aim  at  being  fluent  and  witty,  ^  we 

have  to  learn  that  influence  in  the  dining-room  '^  is 
one  thing,  in  the  public  assembly  another. — Cic.  Gael, 

33.  I  willingly   jaeld  every  one  his  share'^  of  wealth,  pro- 

vided I  may  live  without  interruption,  according  to 
your  way  of  life. — Cic.  Fam. 

34.  Who,  on  being  commended  by  the  words  of  a  man  so 

illustrious,  would  not  wish  to  help  his  country  with 
all  his  zeal  I^Cic.  Legg. 

35.  "On  the  slope,"  said  he,  "three  men  could  if  they  wished 

check  the  advance  *  of  a  multitude  ;  but  ye  are  Ro- 
mans, and  the  bravest  of  the  Romans."— .Liv. 

36.  The   sutlers^  perched^  on  mules  were   dragging  leafy 

boughs  along  the  ground  and  thus  raised  a  cloud  of 
dust  greater  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
their  numbers. — Liv. 

37.  Jugurtha  sent  envoys  to  the  senate,  for  he  was  firmly 

persuaded  "^  that  anything  in  Rome  could  be  had  for 
money. — Sail.  F. 

38.  The  brilliancy  ^  of  the  sun  is  greater  ^  than  that  of  any 

fire  ;  inasmuch  as  it  illumines  the  whole  world  in 
every  direction.^ — Cic.  N.  D. 

39.  Nothing  seems  to  me  preferable  to  being  able  by  the 

force  of  speech  to  sway  ^^  the  minds  and  move  the 
wills  of  men. — Cic. 

40.  Therefore  being  of  opinion  that  the  state  was  relaxing  in 

spirit  ^^  through  ease,  he  began  to  search  on  all  sides 
for  a  substantial  reason  ^^  for  provoking  war. 

41.  We  have  been  told  by  the  most  eminent  men  that  ac- 

quirements in  other  things  depend  on  instruction,  and 
principles,  and  practice,  but  that  a  poet  is  a  natural 
product. ^^ — Cic. 

42.  Every  philosopher,  in  those  very  pamphlets  he  has  writ- 

ten to  show  how  glory  should  be  condemned,  ha.t 
inscribed  his  name  on  the  title-page.^* — Id. 

43.  What  painter  or  what  poet  is  there  who  does  not  work 

for  fame  ?  Some  has  found  fame  the  only  reward  of 
their  toils. — Jd. 

44.  If  one  were  to  indulge  their  taste  for  drink,^^  but  sup- 

plying as  much  as  they  would  like,  they  will  be  as 
easily  overcome  by  their  feelings  as  by  warfare. — 
Tac.  Ger. 

^  Dicax  facetus.  ^  TrifUnium.  ^Suns.  *  Arcere.  ^Calo.  ^  Tnsidens. 
"i  HoRrere  mayiirao.  ^Candor.  .  .  illuslris.  ^  Longe  laUijue.  ^^Allicere. 
'^^  Stntsctrt.  ^- Materia.         ^^  Naluraipsa  valere.       ^*  Inacribere  nomen 

tuum.      1*  Ebrielan. 


I 
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45.  There  is  nothing  beyond  but  waves  and  rocks  ;  and  the 

Romans  worse  than  either,  whose  pride  one  vainly 
tries  to  escape  by  submission^ — Id. 

46.  If  these  things  constitute  an  offence"^  in  your  eyes,  I  do 

not  think  that  a  good  action  will  for  the  future  be  a 
commendation  of  any  man. — Cic.  Pro  Balbo. 

47.  There  is  no  knowing  master  from  slave  by  any  refine- 

ments of  education  ;  they  grow  up  amid  the  same 
herds,  and  on  the  same  soil.  —  Tac.  Germ. 

48.  In  talking  about  the  ancients  use  the  freedom  of  the 

ancients,  from  which,  rather  than  from  their  elo- 
quence, we  have  degenerated.  —  Tac.  de  Oral. 

49.  Heavy  rains  bagan  just  after  midnight  and  drove  the 

guards  and  outposts  to  disperse  from  their  stations 
and  take  shelter  under  cover. ^ — Liv. 

50.  The  old  man  rode  past  eleven  of  the  lictors,  when  the 

consul  bade  the  twelfth  lictor  tell  him  to  get  ofif  his 
horse. — Id. 

51.  Then  in  the  open  plains  the  sight  was  horrible.     These 

follow — those  fly — are  cut  down — captured.  Men, 
horses,  in  complete  disorder.^  Many  on  account  of 
their  wounds  could  neither  fly  nor  abstain  from 
moving.^ — Sail.  J. 

52.  Yet  if  they  but  .s.'i/-r?(i^  they  were  immediately  cut  in 

pieces.  Finally  every  place,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was  strewn  thick  with  weapons,  armour,  and 
corpses. — Id. 

53.  And   now  the  day  ivas  quite  spent,''  yet  the  foreigners 

relax  no  eff'ort  ;  rather,  thinking  night  in  their  fa- 
vour, they  increase  the  fierceness  of  their  attack.^ — Id. 

54.  Hereupon  the  foreigners,  as  their  manner  is,  pass  the 

greater  part  of  the  night  in  rejoicing,  revelling,^  and 
loud  hurras.  ^ — Id. 

55.  At  the  signal  the  foe  rush  down  on  them  from  all  sides. 

They  cast  javelins  and  stones  against  the  vallum. 
Our  troops  make  a  brave  resistance,  being  vigoroiis 
and  fresh. ^'^ — Cces.  G. 

56.  When  day  discovered  the  enemy's  flight  Marcellus  re- 

solved to  follow  him,  so  he  left  his  wounded  under 
guard  at  Numistro. — Liv. 

57.  They  stated  that  the  whole  army  was  in  a  .'^inula r  plight, " 

and  that  no  one's  strength  was  sufficient  to  cope 
with^'^  the  toil  of  the  undertaking. — Cces.  G. 

^  Ohsequium.  ^Ohesseapud  nU'quem  alicni.  ^  Snffvqr.re  in  teeta. 

*  Afflicti.      '^  Ne.c  quictem  piti.       ^  Niti.       '' Consvmerr.      ^  Acrins  instari. 

•  Mx^uUare,  sirep'ere  vocibus.      ^'^  Integris  viribus.      n  Himili  inovia  premi. 
"  Fati. 
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58.  Thus  this  storm  shattered  ^  both  the  men-of-war  in  which 

Caesar  had  got'^  his  army  conveyed  across,  and  the 
merchant  ships  lying  moored  at  anchor. — Cccs.  G. 

59.  The  hand  by  the   motion  of  the  Ihigers  is  capable  of  * 

painting,  modelling,  graving,  and  producing  from 
strings  and  pipes  their  sounds. — Lie.  N.  D. 

60.  We  are  both  of  us  thoroughly  tired,  he  with  flogging,  I 

of  being  flogged, — Ter.  Ad. 

61.  As  this  direction  was  carefully  observed,  when  any  cohort 

charged  the  enemy  very  swiftly  retreated. — 6'ce.9.  Q. 

62.  Previously  as  often  as  each  cohort  had  advanced  to  the 

front^  there  fell  a  large  number  of  the  enemy. — Id. 

63.  Even  in  places  of   intense    cold  they  have   no   kind  of 

garments  except  skins,  of  which  the  supply  is  not 
plentiful.  ^ — Id. 

64.  The  treason    was  discovered  ere  it  ivas  matured,^  and 

Mago  arrested  them  all  and  handed  them  over  to  hia 
colleague  to  take  to  Carthage. — Liv. 

65.  Claudius  read  the  captured  despatches,''  and  then  sent 

them  on  to  the  senate  to  keep  them  fully  informed  ® 
of  what  was  going  on. — Id. 

66.  After  two  troopers  had  been  sent  ahead  to  make  a  recon- 

naissance^ in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
word  was  brought  back  that  the  country  was  free 
from  danger. — Id. 

67.  The  consul,    by  forced  marching  of  the  severest  kind,^^ 

hastened  to  his  colleague  while  Q.  Catius  was  left  to 
take  charge  of  the  camp. — /(/. 

68.  I  make  this   one  request  that  if  ye  consider  the  case 

sound^^  in  itself  ^e  allow  the  defendants'  distinctions^^ 
to  be  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  him. — Gic. 
Brut. 

69.  Cincinnatus,   when   he  had  prayed  that  in  a  state  of 

things  so  criticaP^  his  years  might  be  no  source  of  ^* 
loss  or  disgrace  to  the  common  weal,  was  nominated 
dictator  by  the  consul. — Liv. 

70.  The  eminent  German  was  of  opinion  that  the  friendship 

of  the  Romans  ought  to  be  no  source'*  of  weakness 
to  him  but  a  distinction  and  a  protection,  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  sought  it. — Cces.  G. 


'  Affiictare.  2  Curare  witli  gerundive.  3  U.se  aptus  ad  with  the 

proper  loi  iiis  of  scaipere,  Jbigtre,  and  eiicere.  *  Pro  curreie.  &  lixi- 

fiitas,  witli  adjective.  6  putejicri,  with  ad.ji(;tive.  i  Lilteroe. 

Edocere.  '  Sfierulari.  ^'^  Qnaiitis  iiworiinis  itlneribvs  poterat. 

"  Stabilis.       ^2  Ornamuntxvm.       ^^  Trejndus.       i*  Use  iircdicutive  dativo. 
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7 1 .  Four  military  tribunes  with  consular  power  were  elected, 

three  of  whom  proceeded  to  Veii,  where  they  af- 
forded ^  a  warniiKj,  '^  how  useless  in  war  it  is  to  have 
supreme  ommaiid  in  the  hands  of  more  than  one 
person. — JAv, 

72.  The  diminutive  stature^  of  the  Italians  in  comparison 

with  the  bulk  of  a  Gaul  frequently  excited  ridicule  * 
ii'  the  latter. — Cces.  G. 

73.  At  this  action  the  applause  was  i^ery  great, ^  and  some 

remarked  that  the  Athenians  knew  what  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  but  would  not  do  it. — Cic.  de 
Senec. 

74.  It  is  an  understrtod  principle^  in  friendship,   that  we 

neither  ask,  nor  are  asked  of,  our  friends  to  do  what 
is  dishonourable. — Cic.  de  Amicit. 

75.  I  will,  upon  my  word,"*  punish  you  for  these  sayings  and 

doings  of  yours,  to  stop  your  making  fun^  of  us. — 
Ter.  Eun. 

76.  The  trunks  of  trees  are  enveloped  in  bark  that  they 

may  better  withstand  extremes  of  heat  and  cold* — 
Cic.  N.  D. 

77.  He  remained  at  anclior'^^  t\W.  three  o'clock,  for  the  rest  of 

the  fleet  to  join  him  there. — Cor.s-.  G. 

78.  Virginius  waited  to  consult  his  colleague,  and  then  with 

his  consent  he  named  a  dictator. — Liv. 

79.  We  have  been  expelled  from  our  own  country,  and  have 

come  hither  against  our  will  ;  but  if  you  wish  by 
kindness  to  earn  our  gratitude  we  can  be  most  use- 
ful friends. — Cces.  G. 

80.  The  wall  of  the  oppidum,  measured  in  a  straight  line  " 

from  the  beginning  of  the  rise,  was  distant  about 
1,200  paces.— M 

81.  They  were  much  excited  by  this  news,   because  they 

deemed  it  hardly  credible,  that  a  nation  so  mean 
and  spiritle.ss,^'^  would  dare  to  declare  war  on  Rome. 
—Ca:s.  B.  G. 

82.  On  the   completion   of   this   business,    Cresar   marched 

towards  the  oppidum  Avaricam,  })eing  snre^^  that  on 
the  reduction  of  this  oppidum  the  tribe^*  would  give 
in  its  submission. — Id. 

83.  On  their  return  they  find  the  camp  full  of  commotion 

and  panic  because  an  umuarlilce  crew^^  of  women  and 
children  were  all  confused  together. ^^ — Liv. 


I  Usii  predicative  dative.  *  Documentum.  8  Brevitis.  *  Con- 

te.mptui  casn.        .^Multiplex.         ^  Lex.  ^  Pol.  ^  niudcie.  •  Use 

plural  10  In  nncoris  s'are.  ''  Tninslate  by  a  hypotlictical  clause  :  "  a 
strai<;iit  line"  =  regio  rectu.  ^-  Ilumilis.  ^^  Quod  confuicbat.  i*  Civitas. 
1*  Imbellis  turba.        \^  Pcrmixta. 
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84.  As  however  they  could  find  no  tracks  of  pp.rsona  in  re- 

treat,  ^  they  brought  back  his  corpse,  asserting  that 
he  had  been  murdered  by  his  fellow-countrymen. — 
Liv. 

85.  There  are  certani  of  our  troops  who  took  no  part  in  the 

battle  at  all,  but  on  the  camp  being  captured,  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  — Liv. 

80.     What  do  you  think  the  Alps  are  ?     What  are  they  els© 
than  lofty  mountains  ? — Id. 

87.  He  was  informed  that  the  Gauls  blocked  the  defile  only 

in  the  daytime,  that  at  night  each  of  them  retired'^ 
to  his  own  house. — Id. 

88.  They  had  taken  up  their  accustomed  posts,  w^hen  they 

suddenly  perceive  their  foes,  some  in  a  threatening 
position  quite  over  their  heads,  others  marching  across 
by  the  road. — Id. 
89-  The  confusion  was  very  great ;  there  was  more  contest 
among  themselves  as  each  man  struggled  selfishly^  to 
get  out  of  peril  than  there  was  agamst  the  enemy. 
—Id. 

90.  When  Vespasian  was  sacrificing  on  Carmel,  Basilides 

the  priest,  on  inspecting  the  entrails,  said,  "What- 
ever you  are  trying  to  gain,  Vespasian,  is  granted 
to  you. " —  Tac.  Hist. 

91.  I  say  nothing  about  your  possessing  400  jars  of  honey, 

furniture  for  fifty  dining-rooms,  and  chandeliers  in- 
numerable, but  I  want  to  know  what  you  were 
going  to  do  with  them. — Cic.  in  Verr. 

92.  These  entries  signify  that  the  men  could  pay  their  debts 

to  Verres  only  by  borrowing  from  somebody  else. 
—Id. 

93.  Flaminius,  although  he  had  arrived  at  the  lake  the  pre- 

ceding day  at  sunset,  passed  through  the  defiles 
without  reconnoitring  the  spot,  -Liv. 

94.  Considering  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  the  consul 

retained  considerable  presence  of  mind,  and  drew 
up  his  troops  as  time  and  place  permitted. — Id. 

95  They  were  entrusted  by  the  senate  with  the  duty  of 
strengthening  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city,  of 
placing  garrisons,  and  of  breaking  down  bridges. — Id. 

96.  There  is  a  kind  of  virtue  which  is  honourable  even  with" 
out*  being  ennobled,  and  which,  without  the  praise 
of  men,  would  be  in  itself  commendable. — Cic.  Off. 


*  Vestigid  a-beuntium.         2  jjUabi.         3  Slbi  tendena  (abl.).         *  Use  ti 
non  .  .  .  U^men. 
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97.  Without  waiting  for  the  word  of  commanrl,  with  objur- 

gations against  their  general,  and  full  of  sadness, 
they  returned  into  camp.  You  would  have  thought 
them  vanquished. — Liv. 

98.  The  general,  however,  tried  no  method  of  dealing  ^  with 

so  pernicious  a.  precedent,'^  so  much  sooner  does  tact* 
in  managincj  men  *  fail  persons  of  high  ability  than 
skill  iu  vanquishing  a  foe. — Liv. 

99.  Divitiacus  stated  that  the  Sequani,  because  they  dreaded 

the  cruelty  of  Ariovistus  thonfih  absent^  just  as  much 
as  if  he  were  present,  did  uot  venture  even  to  utter 
a  complaint. — Cces.  G. 

100.  Csesar  announced  that  he  would  sti'ike  his  camp^  at 

dawn  to  discover,  a.i:  soon  as  possible,  whether  a 
sense  of  duty  or  a  feeling  of  panic  prevailed  among 
them, — Coes.  G, 

101.  Thieves,  so  long  as  there  is  what  they  can  steal  and 

carry  off,  reckon  that  they  shall  never  be  in  want  of 
anything. — Cic.  Phil. 

102.  I  was  \louh  y  ^  pleased  with  j^our  despatches,  both  be- 

cause I  launched  myself  and  because  I  perceived  that 
you  can  still  laugh. — Cic,  ad  Ttr. 

103.  However^  useful  a  thing  may  be,  if  it  is  impossible, 

discussion  is  out  of  jylcice.^ — Cic. 

104.  The  troops,   although  quite  weary  with  fighting  and 

marching,  hold  on  their  course  to  meet  the  foe. — 
Sail  Fu<j. 

105.  Albeit  a  man  may  attain  an  opulent  old  age,  by  good 

luck  or  industry,  the  influence  of  his  former  life-^ 
nevertheless  prevails.  —  Tac.  A. 

106.  Suppose  a  man  sell  a  house ;  he  knows  it  is  unhealthy  \^^ 

if  he  does  not  mention  the  fact  to  the  purchaser,  has 
he  committed  an  injustice  ? — Cic.  Off. 

107.  It  may  be  that  fits^  of  anxiety,  of  watchfulnesss,  appre- 

hcnsions^^  day  and  night,  and  a  life  full  of  dangers  and 
plots  are  good  for  a  man.     I  doubt  it. — Cic.  de  Off, 

108.  I  am  sure  yoa  will  be  pleased  ^^  to  hear  that  your  son's 

exploits  in  the  late  war  were  pre-eminent.  I  con- 
gratulate you  thereupon :  you  have  in  him  a  man 
worth}'^  of  yourself  and  his  grandfather. — Sail.  J. 

"i  Remedinm.  -  Ercmpliini.  ^  Ars.  *  Regcre  cii<es.  ^  Abscnsque. 
•  Casira  iiKnere,  pcrmorcrc,  r,r  profcrrc.  "To  choose  a  place  for  a  camp  '* 
=  locum  idonejwi  cat-Va's  (hligcre.  "To  measure  out  a  chmp"  =  cu«tro 
metiri  or  dimetire.  ''  To  pit:-h  a  camp  "  =  caalra  ponerc,  locnrc,  cnllocart, 
constUuere.  teiidere,  or  vuiiiire.  "  To  remove  a  camp  "  =  caatra  transferre. 
'•  To  take  the  enemy's  camp  "  =  hontem  custris  exnere.  "  A  suuuiier  camp  " 
z=cBstiV(i,    "  A  winter  Qixu\p"  =  hilierna.  T  Dupliciter.  ^Quimvis. 

9  DelihcraHnUillihtr.  ^o  }>rinr  avimvs.  ^^  I'estilens.         ^*  Angvna, 

soUicUudincs,  metus.        ^2  Use  tlie  predicative  gaudium. 
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100.  Yoli  are  anxious  to  see  the  records^  which  we  all  know 
perished  when  the  Record  Office"^  wafi  burnt  in  the 
Italian  war. — Cir. 

1 10.  On  perceiving  this  Ambiorix  issued  directions^  for  them 

to  hurl  their  darts  at  longWange,^  and  to  retreat  m 
any  quarter  where  the  Romans  sliould  make  a  direct 
attack. -Crt'.9.  G. 

111.  Till  nightfall,  and  with  difficulty,  they  resisted  ;  but 

during  the  night,  all  to  a  man,  in  despair^  committed 
suicide. — CW.  G. 

112.  He  sent  frequent  messengers  to  C<Ksar,  some  of  whom 

were  captured,  and  in  sight  of  the  troops  in  camp 
tortured  to  death. ^ — Id. 

113.  On  vanquishing  their  foes  our  generals  have  often  in 

public  assembly  conferred  on  their  private  secretaries 
a  gold  ring. — Cic.  in  Verr. 

114.  These  thieves  have  violently  seized  the   property  of 

Roscius  and  retain  it  in  their  possession. — Cic.  Pro. 
Jiosc.  A. 
I  lo.     Pompeius  repaired  to  the  legions  which  he  had  received 
from  Caesar  and  had  quartered"^  in  Apulia. — Cces.  B.G. 

1 1 6.  Alexander  drew  off  a  ring  from  his  finger  and  handed 

it  to  Perdiccas,  a  gift  causing  much  dispute. — Curt. 

117.  My  slave  says  to  me,   "I  am  no  thief,  no  runaw-ay." 

"  You  have  your  reward,  you  do  not  smart  ^  under 
the  lash."  "  I  am  a  good  and  ho7iest^  servant."  My 
l>ailiflF  shakes  his  head  to  that,  saying,  "  No  !  No  !" 
—Hor.  Ep. 

1 18.  He  used  the  same  cruelt}'  also  towards  their  allies,  who 

he  heard  had  proceeded  to  lay  their  grievances  ^°  bo- 
fore  .Scipio,  and  behaved  in  a  way  discreditable^^  to 
himself  and  his  superior. — Liv. 

119.  There  are  many  who  think  their  wealth,  from  what- 

ever source  derived,  ^^  is  highly  creditable  ^ '  to  theiD- 
selves. — Hor.  S. 

120.  "  God  speed  thee,  Cn.  Cornelius,  but  take  care  lest  the 

short  time  thou  hast  to  escape  from  the  enemy's 
hands  be  wasted  in  fruitless  co7nrnisseration." ^* — Id. 

1  Tabella.       2  Tahellarium.      «  Jiibere  pronuntiari.       ♦  Procul.      *  Use 
a>il.  abs.  « Cruciatu  enecare.  ^  Disponere.  •  Uri.  •  Frugl. 

'0  Corujuirere.  injurias.        "  Use  infamia.  >2  Pa^are.        i'  Use  rnagrtu 

Idtif..        '♦  Fruttru  miseraado. 


PAET    II. 


The  priests  are  accustomed  to  keep  aloof  from  war,  nor  do 
they  pay  taxes  along  with  the  rest ;  they  enjoy  an  exemption 
from  military  service  and  immunity  in  all  things.^  Urged  on 
by  such  rewards,  '^  and  of  their  own  accord^  many  assem  ble  for 
instruction,  and  are  sent  by  their  parents  and  relatives.^ 
They  are  said  to  learn  there  by  heart  a  large  number  of 
verses  ;  accordingly  some  remain  in  training  twenty  years* 
each.  Nor  do  they  consider  it  right  to  commit  these  things  to 
writing,  though^  in  almost  everything  else,  in  public  and 
jjrivate  transactions,  they  make  use  of  Greek  letters.^ 

Sacerdos  a  helium  absum  consuesco,  neque  trihutum  una  cum 
rellquus  pendo ;  militia  vacatio  omnisque  ren  habeo  immunitas. 
Tantus  excito  praemiuvi,  et  suus  sponte  multus  in  disciplina 
convenio,  et  a  parens propinquusque  mitto.  Magnus  ibi  numerus 
versus  edisco  dico ;  itaque  annus  nonnulli  viceni  in  disciplina 
permaneo.  Neque  fas  sum  exisiimo,  is  litera  mando,  cum  in 
reliquusfere  res,  publicus  privatusque  ratio,  Graecus  utor  litera. 


II. 

The  river  takes  its  rise  among  the  Leopontii  who  inhabit 
the  Alps,  and  for  a  great  distance^  passes  in  rapid  course^ 
through  the  territory  of  the  Germans ;  and,  where  it  approaches 
the  ocean,  it  divides  into  several  branches,  forming  many  large 
islands,^  a  great  part  of  which  is  peopled  by  fierce  and  un- 
civilized tribes,  (some  of  whom  are  supposed^*'  to  live  on  tish 
and  the  eggs  of  birds),  and  by  many  mouths  it  empties  into 
the  Atlantic. 

Flumen  orior  ex  Leopontius,  qui  Alp es  incolo  et  longus  spatium 
per  fines  Germanus  cito  fero  ;  et,  ubi  Oceanus  appropinquo,  in 
multus  diffiuo  pars,  multus  ingensque  insula  efficio,  qui  pars 
m/j.gnu8  a  ferus  harharusque  natio  incolo,  (ex  qui  sum  qui  piscis 
atque  ovum  avis  vivo  existimo),  viuUusque  caput  in  Oceanus 
injluo. 
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EXERCISES    IN    LATIN^    PROSE. 


III. 


In  that  battle  seventy-four  of  our  cavalry  are  killed,  (and) 
among  these,  Numa,  a  Spaniard,  a  very  brave  man,  born 
of  a  most  distinguished  family,^  whose  grand-father  had  held 
supreme  power  in  his  own  state,  having  received  the  title  of 
friend  from  our  senate.  When  aiding'^  his  brother,  who  was 
cut  off  by  the  enemy,  he  rescued  him  from  danger  ;  he  him- 
self was  thrown^  from  his  wounded  horse,*  and  held  his 
ground  with  very  great  bravery  as  long  as*  he  was  able. 

In  isprcelium  ex  eques  noster  interjido  quatvor  et  septuaginta, 
in  hie  virfortis,  Nuraa,  Hispanus,  cnnpl us  genus  nascor,  qui  avus 
in  civitas  suus  regnum  ohtineo,  amicus  ah  senatus  noster  appello. 
Hie  cum  f rater  intercludo  ah  hostis  auxilium  ferro,  ille  ex  peri- 
culum  eripio  ;  ipse,  equus  vulnero  dejicio,  quoad  possum,  fortitcr 
■resisto. 


IV. 

The  nation  of  the  Suevi  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  war- 
like of  all  the  (xermans.  They  are  said  to  possess  a  hundred 
■cantons,  from  each  of  which  they  lead  yearly  a'  thousand 
armed  men  beyond  their  confines  for  the  purpose  of  making 
war.''  The  rest  who^  have  remained  at  home^  support  them- 
selves and  these.  The  latter  again,  in  turn,  the  next  _year^° 
bear  arms  ;  the  former  stay  at  home.  In  this  way  neither  is 
agriculture  nor  the  art  and  practice  of  war  interrupted.  But 
amongst  them  there  is  no'^  land  (held  by)  private  (indi- 
viduals) and  apart  (from  the  state) ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to 
remain  in  one  spot  more  than  a  year'"''  for  the  sake  of  a  place 
of  abode.'' 

Suevi  gens  sum  longe  magnus  et  bellicosus  Germanus  omnis. 
Hie  centum  pagus  haheo  dice,  ex  qui  quotanni^  singuli  mille 
armatus  hello  causa  ex  fines  educo.  Jieliquus,  qui  domus  maneo, 
sui  atque  ille  alo.  Hie  rursus  invieem  annus  post  in  arma  sum  ; 
'ille  domus  remaneo.  Sic  neque  agricultura,  nee  ratio  atque  iisus 
helium,  intermitto.  Sed  privatus  ac  separatus  ager  apud  is  nihil 
^um  ;  neque  longe  annus  remaneo  unus  in  locus  incolo  causa  licet. 
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And^  our  soldiers,  with  their  strength  still  fresh, '^  having 
followed^  these  burdened  {-with  baggage)  slew  a  large  number 
of  them  ;  the  cavalry  having  eagerly  pursued'  the  rest  left 
(alive)  few  (of  those)  who  had  escaped  from  the  rout.  Thus 
at  the  same  time*  Caius  was  informed  of  the  naval  battle, 
and  the  leader,  of  the  victory  of  Caius,  and  all  the  states 
immediately  surrendered  to  the  lieutenant.  For,  as  the 
temper  of  the  enemy  is  bold  and  ready  to  undertake  wars,^  so 
their  resolution  is  feeble  and  by  no  means  firm  to  undergo 
misfortunes.^ 

Qui  impedio  integer  vis  miles  noster  consequor,  magnus 
numerns  Is  occido  ;  reliquus  eques  consector,  pauci,  qui  ex  fug  a 
evado,  relinquo.  Sic,  unus  tempus,  et  de  navalis  pugna  Caius 
et  de  Caius  victoria  dux  certus  facio,  civitasque  omnis  sui 
statim  legatus  dedo.  Nam,  ut  ad  bellum  suscipno  hostis  alacer 
et  promtuis  est  animus,  sic  mollis  acparum  resistens  ad  calamitas 
per/era  mens  is  sum. 


VI. 

When  the  news^  of  this  battle  was  carried  beyond  the  Rhine, 
the  enemy,  who  had  come  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  began  to 
return  home  ;,^  and  the  tribes  that  live  next"  the  Rhine,  having 
thoroughly  terrified^  and  pursued  these,  killed  a  great  number 
of  them.  The  general,  having  brought  to  a  close  two  very 
great  wars'*  in  one  summer,^ led  off  his  army  to  winter-quarters 
in^"  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  a  little  earlier  than  the  season 
of  the  year  required.  Over  the  winter-quarters  he  placed" 
hia  lieutenant  ;  he  himself  set  out  into  hither  Gaul  to  hold^^ 
his  circuits. 

Hie  proeliur/i  trans  Rlienus  nuncio,  hostis,  qui  ad  ripajlumen 
venio,  domus  revertor  coepi ;  qui  gens,  qui  proximus  Bhenus 
incolo,  perterreo  insequor,  magnus  ex  hie  numeru^s  occido.  Dux, 
unus  aestas  duo  magnus  helium,  conjlcio,  mature  paulo  qiiam 
tempos  annus  postulo,  in  hiberna  in  Sequ^anus  exercitus  deduco. 
Hiberna  suus  legatus  praepono ;  ipse  in  citerior  Gallia  ad 
conventug  ago  proficiscor. 
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VIT. 

The  ambassadors  said  that^  they  would  lay  these  matters 
before  their  (people),  and  return  three  days  after, ^  when  the 
question  had  been  discussed  ;^  they  begged  of  him  not*  to  move 
his  camp  in  the  meantime  nearer^  them.  Scij^io  replied  that* 
even  this  could  not  be  obtained  from  him  ;  for  he  had  learned 
that*  a  great  part  of  the  cavalry  had  been  sent  by  them,  some 
days  before,^  across  the  Meuse  to  the  allies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of^  plundering' and  foraging.'^  He  thought  that*  these 
horsemen  were  being  waited  for,  and  that  a  delay  was  being 
made  on  this  account. 

Legatus  hie  sui  ad  suus  refero  dico,  et,  res  deJibero,  post  dies 
tertius  revertor  ;  interea  ne  prope  sui  castra  moveo,  peto.  Ne 
is  qvidem,  Scipio  ah  sui  impetro  possum,  dico ;  cognosco  enini, 
magnus  pars  equltatus  ah  is  aliquot  dies  ante  praedor  fru- 
mentorque  cau^a  ad  socins  trails  Mosa  mitto.  Hie  expecto 
eques,  atque  is  res  causa  mora  interpono,  arhitror. 


VIII. 


The  commander  having  divided  his  forces'  with  the  lieu- 
tenant and  the  quaestor,  and  having  quickly  built  the  bridges,** 
marches  against  them  in  three  divisions,  burns  the  buildings 
and  villages,  and  takes  possession  of  *  a  large  number  of  cattle 
and  men.  Forced  by  these  things,  the  Britons  send  ambas- 
sadors to  him  to  ask  for  peace. **^  Having  accepted  hostages,* 
he  assures  them  that  he"  will  regard  them  in  the  light *^  of 
enemies,  if*^  they  admit  either  the  king  or  his  legates  ^Tithin 
their  territories.  *"'^  After  the  settlement  of  these  matters,  he 
leaves  Fabius,  the  Campanian,  with  cavalry  as*^  a  guard  among 
the  Britons  ;  he  himself  sets  out  into  the  country  of  the  Celts. 

Imperator  partio  copice  cum  legatus  et  quaestor,  celeriterque 
efficio  pons,  adeo  fripartito,  aedijicium  vicii-sque  rncendo,  magmi» 
pecus  et  homo  num,erus  potior.  Qui  re»  cogo  Brltanm,  legatus 
ad  is  pax  peto  causa  mitto.  file,  obses  accipio  kostis  siti  haheo 
nuvierus  confirmo,  si  aut  rex,  aut  is  legatus,  situs  fines  recipio. 
Flic  coiifirmo  res,  Fabius,  Campanus,  cum  cquitatus  custos  locus 
in  Britanni  relinquo  ;  ipse  in  Celtae  projievicor. 
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IX. 

He  made  a  requisition  for  hostages  on  other  states^.  Finally 
he  appoints  a  day  for  this  matter.  He  orders^  all  the  cavalry, 
fifteen  thousand'  in  number*,  to  assemble  here  quickly.  He 
says  that  he  will  be  content^  with  the  infantry  he  formerly 
had^,  and  that  he  will  not  try  his  luck  or  contend  in  battle  : 
but,  since  he  has^  a  large  supply  of  cavalry,  it  will  be  a  very 
easy  thing  to  do^  to  keep®  the  Komans  from  obtaining  corn* 
and  (from)  foraging.  After  the  arrangement  of  these  matters, 
he  levies  ten  thousand  soldiers  from  the  enemy  who  are 
nearest  Italy^''.     To  these  he  adds  eight  hundred  cavalry. 

Ille  impero  reliquus  civitas  ohses,  Denique  is  res  constituo 
dies.  Hue  omnis  eques,  quindechn  mille  numerus,  celeriter  con- 
venio  jubeo.  Peditatus,  qui  ante  kabeo,  sui  sum  contentus 
dico,  neque  fortuna  tento,  aut  in  acies  dimico:  sed,  quoniam 
abundo  equitatus,  perfacilis  sum  facio,  frumentalio pabulatioque 
Romanus  prohibeo.  Hie  eonstituo  res,  hostis  qui  sum  finitimus 
Italia,  decern  mille  pedes  impero.     Hue  addo  eques  oetingenti. 


X. 

Thus  the  battle  was  renewed  and  all  the  enemy  fled,  nor 
did  they  leave  off  fleeing  untiP^  they  came  to  the  river  Danube 
about  five  miles^''^  from  that  place.  There  a  very  few,  either 
{♦utting  confidence^  in  their  strength,  strove  to  swim  across, 
or,  having  come  upon  skiffs^*,  found  safety  for  themselves. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  ciiief  of  the  enemy,  who,  having 
lighted  on  a  little  boat  tied  to  the  bank,  escaped  in  it.  Our 
cavalry  pursued^^  and  killed  all  the  rest.  This  chieP^  had  two 
wives  ;  one  of  the  Dacian  nation,-^  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  home  ;  the  other  of  the  Maesian  nation,  sister  of 
the  king,  whom  he  had  married  in  Macedonia,  when  sent  by 
iaer  brother.     Both  (of  these)  perished  in  the  rout. 

fta  proelium  restituo  atque  omnis  hostis  tergum  verto  neque 
priuH  fufjio  desisto  qunm  ad  Jlumen  Ister  mille  passus  ex  is 
locus  circiter  quinque  pervenio.  Ibi  perpauci  aut  vis  eonjido 
transnato  contendo  aut,  Unter  invemo,  sui  salus  reperio-  In. 
hie  sum  dux  hostis,  qui,  navicula  deligo  ad  ripa  naneiscor,  is 
pro/uffio  ;  reliquus  omnis  consoquor  eques  noster  interjicio.  Duo 
sum  hie  dux  uxor,  unuAi  Dacus  natio,  qui  ab  domus  sui  cum 
edueo ;  alte.r  Moesieu^,  rex  soror,  qui  in  Macedonia  duco,  a 
/rater  initto  ;  uterqw,  in  is  /u(ja  pereo. 
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XI. 

The  influence  of  this  state  is  far  the  greatest  of  all  the 
countries  on  the  sea-bord,  because*  the  inhabitants  have  very- 
many  vessels  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  sail  to  Britain, 
and  excel  the  rest  in  knowledge  and  experience  of  maritime 
affairs  ;  and  as  the  violence  of  the  sea  is  great  and  the  coast 
exposed  (lit.  "in  the  great  and  exposed  violence  of  the  sea,") 
with  (only)  a  few  ports*  at  intervals,  they  have  tributary  (to 
them)  almost  all  that  are  in  the  habit  of  using  that  sea.  By  them 
the  example  is  set  of  detaining*  the  ambassadors,  because*  they 
were  of  the  opinion  that  through  them  they  would  recover 
their  hostages  which  they  had  given^  to  Crassus. 

Hie  sum  civitas  longe  amplus  auctoritas  omnis  ora  marit'tmus 
regio  is,  quod  et  navis  habeo  incola  multus,  qui  in  Britannia 
navigo  consuesco,  et  sciejitia  atque  usfus  nanticus  res  reiiquus 
antecedo,  et,  in  magnus  impetus  mare  atque  apertus,  pauciportus 
interjicio,  qui  teneo  ipse,  omnes  fere,  qui  is  mare  utor  consuescOy 
habeo  vectigalis.  ^  Ab  hie  Jio  initium  retineo  legatus,  quod  per 
is  suus  sui  obseSy  qui  Crassus  do,  recupero  existimo. 


XII. 


At  day  brea,k  all  onr  (men)  were  carried  across  and  the 
line  of  the  enemy  was  distinctly  seen.  The  lieutenant  gives 
the  signal  for  battle,  having  xu-ged  his  men  to  bear^  in  mind 
their  former  valour  and  so  many  very  successful  engagements, 
and  to  consider  that  the  commander  himself,  under  whose 
leadership  they  had  again  and  again  defeated'*  the  enemy,  was 
there  in  person.  At  the  first  onset,  on  the  right  wing,  where 
the  seventh  legion  had  taken  its  stand,  the  enemy  are  repulsed 
and  put  to  flight ;  on  the  left,  which  position  the  twelfth 
legion  held,  although*  the  front  ranks  of  the  enemy  bad  fallen, 
pierced  with  javelins,  still  the  rest  held  their  ground  very 
bravely,  nor  did  any  one  give  room  for  suspicion  of  a  desire 
to  flee. 

Prior  lux  et  noster  omnis  transporto  et  hostis  acies  cerno. 
Legatus,  miles  cokortor,  ^'  ut  sutis  pristinus  virtus  et  tot  sccundus 
■proelium  memoria  retineo,  atque  ipse  dux,  qui  ductus  saepe- 
numero  hosfii  supero,  praesens  adsum  existimo,"  do  signum 
proelium.  Pri&r  concursus  ab  dexter  cornu,  ubi  sejHimiis  legia 
consvito,  hostis  pello  atque  in  fuga  conjicio  ;  ab  sinister,  qui 
locus  duodecimus  legio  teneo,  cu}n  prior  ordo  hostis  transfigo 
pilum  concido,  tamen,  acriter  reliquus  resisio,  nee  do  saspicio 
fuga  quisqudm. 
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XITL 


After  entering  on  his  command,^  the  chief,  when'  about 
thirty  miles'*  distant  from  Gabii,  having  suddenly  called  to- 
gether his  soldiers,  said,  while  weeping,  "Whither  do  we  set 
out,  soldiers?  All  our  cavalry,  all  our  nobility,  have  perished. 
The  leaders  of  our  state,  falsely  accused*  of  treason,  have 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Romans  without  a  hearing.^  Learn 
this  from  those  who  have  escaped  from  the  very  slaughter  : 
for  I,  since  my  brothers  as  well  as  my  relati^'-es  have  been 
killed,  am  prevented  by  grief  from  announcing^  publicly  what 
has  been  done."  Those  whom  he  had  instructed  as  to  what 
he  wished^  to  be  said  are  brought  forward,  and  they  set  forth 
to  the  multitude  the  same  statements  which  the  speaker  had 
made  publicly  :  "that  the  horsemen  of  their  friends  had  been 
slain  because''  they  were  said  to  have  had  a  conference  with 
the  neighbours  ;  that  they  had  concealed  themselves  in  the 
crowd  of  soldiers  and  had  escaped  out  of  the  midst^  of  the 
massacre." 

Princeps,  accipio  exercitus,  cum  mille  passus  circiter  triginta 
ah  Gabii  ahsitm,  convoco  subito  iniles,  lacrimo,  '^Quo  pro- 
ficiscor,  inquam,  miles?  Omnis  noster  equitatus,  omnis  nobi- 
litas  intereo:  princeps  civitas,  insimulo  proditio,  ah  Bomanus 
indico  causa  interficio.  Hie  ah  is  cognosco,  qui  ex  ipse  ccedes 
fugio:  nam  ego, /rater  atque  omnis  mens  propinquus  interficio, 
dolor  prohiheo,  qui  gero,  pronuncio. "  Produco  is,  qui  ille  ecloceo, 
qui  dico  volo,  atque  idem,  qui  orator  pronuncio,  multitudo  expono: 
*' omnis  equ£s  amicus  interficio,  quod  colloquor  cum  finitimus 
dico;  ij)se  sui  inter  multitudo  miles  occulto  atque  ex  medius 
ccedes  profugio. " 


XIY. 


Meanwhile,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  all  their  soldiers 
were  fast  in  the  power  of  the  consul,  they  flock  together  to 
the  tribune.  They  show  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  the 
advice  of  the  state  ;  they  order  an  enquiry  concerning  the 
plundered  property  ;  they  confiscate  the  goods  of  the  chief 
and  his  brothers  ;  they  send  amVjassadors  to  the  consul  for  the 
sake  of  clearing  themselves.'*  They  do  this  to  rccovcr^^  their 
friends,  but,  }>eing  tainted  with  guilt  and  charnicil  with  the 
gain  (arising)  from  the  plundered  goods,  because^*  that  concerned 
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many,  and  terrified  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  they  begin 
secretly  to  form  projects  for  war,  and  they  stir  up  the  other 
states  by  means  of  embassies. 

Interim  nuncius  affero,  omnis  is  miles  in  potestas  consul  teneo, 
concurro  ad  trihanus.  Nihil publicas  facio  consilium  demonstro ; 
quaestio  de  bona  diripio  decerno ;  princeps  fraterque  bona 
publico.  Legatus  ad  consul  sui  purqo  gratia  mitto.  Hie  facio 
recupero  suus  causa;  sed,  contamlno  f acinus  et  capio  compendium 
ex  diripio  bona,  quod  is  res  ad  multu^s  pertineo,  et  timor  poena 
ecterreo,  consilium  clam  de  bellum  ineo  incipio,  civitasque 
reliquus  legatio  sollicito. 


XV. 


In  the  meantime  he  is  informed  a  few  days  afterwards^  by 
the  Etrurians,  that  all  the  Samnites  are  collecting  their  forces 
at  one  spot,  and  a^e  ordering  those  tribes  which  are  under  their 
sway,^  to  send^  auxiliaries  of  infantry  and  cavalr\\  After  this 
is  known,  he  makes  arrangements  for  a  supply  of  provisions  ; 
lie  choses  a  suitable  place  for  the  camp  ;  (and)  orders  the 
Etrurians  to  drive  off  their  cattle  and  collect  all  their  property 
from  the  country  to  the  towns,  hoping  that  barbarous  and 
ignorant  men,  cast  down  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  could 
be  induced  to  fight  on  unfavourable  terms.  He  gives  (them) 
instructions  to  send  many  scouts  among  the  Samnites,  and  to 
find  out  what  is  being  done*  among  them. 

Interim  pauci  post  dies  facio  ab  Etruscus  certus,  Samjiis  omnis 
anus  in  locus  copioi  cogo  atque  is  natio,  qui  sub  'ts  sun^  imperium, 
denuncio,  uti  auxilia  peditatus  equitatusque  mitto.  Hie  cog- 
nosco  res,  res  frumentarius provideo ;  castra  iilo7ieus  locus  deligo  ; 
Etruscus  imptro,  ut  pecus  deduco  suusque  omnis  ex  ager  in  oppi- 
dum  confero,  spero,  barbarus  atque  imperitus  homo  inopia 
cibaria  ajffligo,  ad  inu/uus  pugno  conditio  possum  ileduco. 
Mando,  id  creber  explorator  in  Sanviis  mittOy  quique  apud  »V 
gtro.  cognascQ. 


XVI. 


About  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousond  men  sur\-ived  that 
battle,  and  they  marched  all  that  night^  without  stopping.  No 
interruption  to  the  journey  having  taken  place  during  any  part* 
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of  the  night  (lit.  "  the  journey  having  been  interrupted  during 
no  part  of  the  night"),  on  the  fourth  day^  they  came  into  the 
territory  of  the  enemy,  since^  our  men,  having  delaj^ed  three 
days,^  both  on  account  of  the  wounds  of  the  sokliers  and  the 
burial  of  the  slain,  were  not  able  to  follow  them.  The  general 
sent  a  letter  and  messengers  to  the  Etruscans  not  to  aid*  them 
with  corn  or  anything  else ;  for  that,  if  ^  they  should  aid  (them), 
he  would  regard^  them  in  the  same  light  as  (he  did)  the  Latins. 
He  himself,  after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  began  to  follow 
them  -with  all  his  forces. 

Ex  is  proelium  circiter  mille  homo  centum  et  triginta  supersum 
isque  totus  nox  condnenter  eo.  JS'ullus  pars  )iox  iter  intermitto, 
in  fines  hostis  dies  quartus  pervenio,  cum,  et  propter  vulnus  miles, 
et  propter  sepuUura  occisus,  nosier,  triduum  moror,  is  sequor  non 
possum.  Irnperator  ad  Etruscus  litterce  nunciusque  mitto,  ne  is 
frumenium,  neve  alius  resjuvo;  qui  sijuvo,  sui  idem  locus,  qui 
Latinus,  habeo.  Ipse,  triduum  intermitto,  cum  omnis  copice  is 
sequor  coepi. 


XYII. 


On  the  same  day,  having  been  informed  by  scouts  that  the 
eneniy  had  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  eight  miles  ^ 
from  his  camp,  he  sent  persons  to  examine^  what  the  nature 
of  the  mountain  was,^  and  what  kind  of  ascent  (there  was)  by 
going  round  it.  Word  was  brought  back^°  that  it  (the  ascent) 
was  easy.  About  the  third  watch  he  orders  ^^  his  lieutenant 
with  praetorian  power,  to  ascend  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  with  two  legions  and  those  as  guides  who  had 
examined  the  road.  He  shows  him  what^^  his  plan  is.  He 
himself,  about  the  fourth  watch,  marches  after  them  by  the 
same  road  as  ^^  the  enemy  had  taken,  and  sends  all  his  cavalry 
ahead  of  him. 

Idein  dies  ah  exphrator  certus  facio,  hostis  sub  mons  consido 
mille  passus  ab  ipse  castra  octo,  qualis  sum  natura  mons  et 
qualis  in  circuitus  ascensus,  qui  cognosco,  mitto.  Renuncio, 
fcLcilis  sum.  De  tertius  vigilia  legatus  pro  praetor,  cum  duo 
Ufjio,  et  'is  dux,  qui  iter  cognosco,  superus  jugum  mons  ascendo 
juheo ;  quis  suus  consilium  sum,  ostendo.  Ipse  de  quartus 
vigilia  idem  iter,  qui  hostis  eo,  ad  is  contendo,  equitatusque 
omnis  ante  sui  mitto. 
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XYIII. 

When^  this  announcement  was  made^,  that  they  were 
attempting  to  pass  through  our  Province,  he  hastens  to  leave 
the  neighbourliood  of  the  city,  and  by  as  long  marches  as^  he 
can  he  proceeds  into  the  country,  and  comes  to  Cremona. 
He  levies  from  the  whole  Province  as  great  a  number  of 
soldiers  as  he  can  (there  was  in  all  but  one  legion  in  farther 
Oaul).  The  bridge  which  was  at  Cremona  he  orders  to  be 
destroyed.  When  the  enemy  are  informed  of  his  approach, 
they  send  ambassadors  to  him,  the  noblest  men  of  the  state, 
of  which  embassy  Caius  and  Cassius  held  the  chief  place,  to 
say*  that  tlieir^  intention  was,  without  doing  any  harm  to  pass 
through  the  Province,  because^  other  road  they  had  none. 

CuT)i  is  nuncio,  is  per  Provincia  noster  iter  faclo  conor, 
maturo  ah  urbs  prodciscor,  et  quam  maguus  possum  iter,  riis 
contendo,  et  ad  Cremona pervenio.  Provincia  totes  quam  macjnus 
miles  numerus  impero  {sum  omnino  in  Gallia  ulterior  legio 
unus).  Pons  quvsitm  ad  Cremona  jubeo  rescindo.  Ubi  de  is  ad- 
ventus  hostis  certus  facio,  legatus  ad  is  initio,  nobilis  civitas,  qui 
legatio  Caius  et  Cassius  princeps  locus  obtineo,  qui  dico,  sui  sum 
in  animus,  sine  ullus  malejiciicm  iter  per  Provincia  facio, 
propterea  quod  alius  iter  haheo  nullus. 


XIX. 


Then  at  length  the  general,  induced  by  the  address  of  his 
his  friend,  disclosed"  what  previously  he  had  said  nothing  about. 
He  said :  ^ — "  There  are  some  whose  influence  among  the  common 
people  is^  very  great,  who,  though  private  persons,  have  more 
weight  than  the  magistrates  themselves.  These  by  their 
factious  and  dishonest  speeches  deter  the  populace  from  col- 
lecting^*^ the  corn  which  they  ought  to  furnish.  If  now  they 
cannot  hold  the  sovereignty,  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  friends  than  to  that  of  enemies  ;  nor  ought  they 
to  doubt  but  that'^  if  the  Romans  should  conquer,  they  would 
take  by  force  tlieir  liberty  from  the  nation  as  well  as  from 
the  rest  of  Gaul.  By  these  same  parties  our  plans,  and  what- 
ever is  done  in  the  camp,  are  told  to  the  enemy." 

Turn  denium  dux,  oratio  avjicvs  adduco,  qui  antea  taceo, 
proiMno.  Sam.  nonnulli,  qui  auctorita^  apud  jtli^bn  multurn  valeo ; 
qui  privatus  multurn  pof<sum,  quam  ipse  vwgi.'itratus.  Hie  sedi- 
tiosus  atque  improbus  oratio  multitudo  deterreo,  ne  frumentum 
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confero,  qui  praesto  debeo.  Si  jam  fjrincipatus  ohtineo  non 
possum,  amicus  quam  hostis  imperiuni  pevfero,  sails' sum,;  neque 
dubito  debeo,  quin,  si  supero  Romanus,  una  cum  rellquus  Gallia 
gens  liberta^s  eripio.  Ab  idem  noster  consilium,  quique  in  castra 
gero,  hostis  enuncio. 


XX. 

The  lieutenant,  witli  his  horse  at  full  gallop,  ricfes  up  to- 
him.  He  says  that  the  mountain  whicb^  he  desired  the  soldiers, 
to  take  possession  of  is  held  by  the  enemy ;  that  he  has  ascer- 
tained this  from  the  arms  and  standards.  The  general  leads- 
up  his  own  forces  to  the  nearest  hill,  (and)-  draws  up  his  army.. 
As  orders  had  been  given  him  by  the  general  not  to  engage 
in  battle,  unless^  his  forces  were  seen  near  the  camp  of  the; 
enemy,  so  that  an  attack  might  be  made  at  the  sauie  time  on 
all  sides  against  the  enemy,  the  lieutenant,  after  taking  the 
mountain,  kept  waiting-*  for  our  men  and  refraining  from  battle. 
Finally,  late  in  the  day,^  the  general  learned  through  scouts 
that  the  mountain  was  in  possession  of  his  men,  that  the 
enemy  had  moved  their  camp,  and  that  the  messenger,,  owing 
to  his  great  terror,^  had  reported  to  him  as  seen  what  he  had 
not  seen. 

Legatus,  equus  admitto,  ad  is  accurro.  Dice  mons  qui  a  mile& 
occupo  volo,  ab  hostis  teneo  ;  is  sui  ab  arma  atque  insigne  cognosco. 
Dux  suus  copice  in  propior  collis  subduco,  acies  instruo.  Legatus: 
ut  is  praecipio  a  dux,  ne  proelium  commito,  nisi  ipse  copice  prope 
hostis  castra  video,  ut  undique  unus  tempus  in  hostis  impetus 
facio,  TTions  occupo  noster  expecto  proeliumque  abstineo.  Multus 
denique  dies  per  explorator  dux  cognosco,  et  mons  a  sinis  leneOy 
et  hostis  castra  moveo,  et  nurdius  timor  perterreOy  qui  non 
video,  pro  visus  sui  renuncio. 


XXI. 


Having  ascertained  these  things,  the  general  cheered  the 
minds  of  the  inhal^itants  by  his  words,  and  promised  that 
lie  would  attend^  to  the  matter  ;  that  he  had  great  hope 
that  their  king,  induced  })y  his  kindness  and  influence,  would 
put  an  end  to  his  wrong-doing.  When  this  speech  was 
delivered   he   dismissed    the    assembly  ;    and   besides  these 
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(statements)  many  things  led  him  to  think^  that  this  matter 
should  be  considered'^  and  undertaken  by  him  ;  especiallj'  since' 
he  saw  that  the  nation,  who  had  been  very  frequently  styled 
brothers  and  kinsmen  by  the  senate,  were  being  kept  in 
slavery  and  under  the  dominion  of  others,  and  he  knew  that 
their  hostages  were  with  the  king  ;  this  he  regarded  as  most 
disgraceful  to  him  and  the  state  in  such  an  empire  as  the 
Roman  people  had. 

Hie  res  corjnosco,  dux  incola  animus  verbum  conjirmo,  polli- 
ceorque,  sui  is  res  curasuni;  magnus  sui  haheo  spes,  et  benejicium 
suus  et  auctoritas  adduco  rex  finis  injuria  facio.  Hie  oratio 
habeo,  concilium  dimitto  ;  et  secundum  is  multus  res  is  hortor, 
quare  sui  is  res  cogito  et  suscipio  puto  ;  in  primus  quod  natio, 
frater  consanguineusque  scepenumero  ab  senatus  appello,  in  ser- 
vitus  atque  in  ditio  video  alius  teneo,  isqice  obses  sum,  apud  rex 
intelUgo  ;  qui  in  tantus  imperium  Populus  JRomanus  turpis  sui 
et  respublica  sum  arbitror. 


XXII. 


Therefore  he  sends  his  lieutenant  with  the  cavalry  into  the 
territ;)ry  of  the  nations  who  are  next  the  river.  He  gives  him 
orders  to  go*  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  and  keep  them  in 
allegiance ;  and  to  hold  in  check  the  Germans,  who  were  said 
to  have  been  summoned  to  their  aid,  should  they  attempt^  by 
force  to  cross  the  river  in  ships.  He  orders  Calpurnius  to  set 
out  for  the  country  with  twelve  legionary  cohorts  and  a  large 
number  of  cavalry,  lest  auxiliaries  should  be  sent  to  Gaul 
from  these  nations,  and  so  great  nations  should  form  a  union. 
He  sends  TuUius,  the  lieutenant  with  three  legions  to  cause^ 
that  force  to  be  kept  apart." 

Itaque  hgatv^  in  fines  natio,  qui  propior  flumen  sum,  cum 
equitatus  mitto.  Hie  mando,  reliquus  incola  adeo,  atque  in 
officium  contineo  ;  Germanusque,  qui  auxilium  arcesso  dico,  si 
■per  vis  navis  flumen  transeo  conor,  prohibeo.  Calpurnius  cnni 
cohors  legionarius  duodecim,  et  magniui  numerus  equitatus,  rus 
profiriscor  jubeo,  ne  ex  hie  natio  auxilia  in  Gallia  mitto,  ac 
tantus  natio  conjungo.  Tullius  legatus  cum  tres  legio  mitto, 
qui  is  manus  distineo  euro. 
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XXIII. 

The  battle  was  fought^  long  and  fiercely,  since^  the  enemy, 
relying  on  their  former  victories,  thought  that  the  safety  of 
all  the  state  rested  on  their  valour  ;  (while)  our  men  moreover 
wished  it  to  be  seen  what  they  could  ^  do  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  mere  youth,  without  their  commander  and  without 
the  rest  of  the  legions.  At  length  the  enemy,  weakened  by 
wounds,  fled.  After  a  large  number  of  them  had  been 
slain,  Crassus  began  to  besiege  on  his  march  the  enemy's 
town.  When  they  offered  a  brave  resistance,  he  brought 
forward  his  vineae  and  towers.  At  one  time  having  attempted 
a  sally,  at  another  having  worked  up  mines  to  the  mound  and 
the  vineae  (and  in  this  these  people  are  by  far  the  most  skil- 
ful, because*  in  many  places  among  them  there  are  mines  of 
copper),  they  sent^  ambassadors  to  our  general  and  asked** 
him  to  take  them  under  his  j)rotection,  when  they  saw  that 
no  benefit  could  be  gained  from  these  things  in  consequence 
of  the  activity  of  our  (soldiers).  After  this  request  had  been 
granted,  when  ordered  to  give  up  their  arms,  they  did  so. 

Pugno  diu  atqiie  acriter,  cum  hostis,  superus  victoria  fretus, 
in  suus  virtus  totus  civitas  salus  pono  puto  ;  noster  autem,  quls 
sine  imperator  et  sine  reliquus  legio,  adolescentulus  dux,  efficio 
possum,  perspicio  cupio.  Tandem,  conficio  vulnus,  hostis  terguni 
verto.  Qui  magnus  numerus  interjicio,  Crassus  ex  iter  oppidwni 
hostis  oppugno  coepi.  Qui  fortiter  resisto,  vineae  turrisque  ago. 
Ille,  alias  eruptio  tento,  alias  cuniculus  ad  agger  vineaeque  ago 
(qui  res  sum  longe  peritus  hie  natio,  propterea  quod  midtus  locusf 
apud  is  aerarius  sectura  sum),  uhi  diligentia  noster  nihil  hie  res 
proficio  possum  intelligo,  legatus  ad  noster  imperator  mitto, 
suiquA  in  deditio  ut  recipio  peto.  Qui  fed  impetro,  arma  trado 
jubeo,  facio. 


XXIV. 


Almost  at  the  same  time,  although'^  the  summer  was  now 
nearly  past,  still,  because^  after  the  subjugation  of  all  the 
other  tribes,  these  alone*  remained  in  arms,  and  had  never 
sent  ambassadors  to  him  about  peace,  the  general  led  his  army 
thither,  thinking  that  this  war  could  be  quickly  finished  ;^.  these 
determined  to  carry  on  war  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
the  other  tribes.  For  since  they  knew  that  very  great  tribes 
who  had  fought  in  battle  had  V^een  routed  and  beaten,  and 
(since)  they  had  extensive  woods  and  marshes,  they  collected 
ail  their  property  thither.     When  the  general  had  come  to 
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the  beginning  of  these  woods  and  had  begun  to  pitch  his 
'Camp,  and  (\rfce]».)  no  enemy  meanwhile  had  shown  himself, 
while  ours  were  scattered  at  work,  suddenly  from  all  parts  of 
the  woods  they  rushed  out  and  made  an  attack  on  our  men. 

Idem  fere  tempits,  im,perator  etsiprope  exigo  jam  aestas  sum, 
iamen,  quod,  &mnis  reliquus  gens  paco,  hie  supersum,  qui  in 
<irma  sum  neqne  ad  is  unquam  legatus  de  pax  mitto,  arbitror, 
is  helium  celeriter  conficio  possum,  eo  exercitus  adduco ;  qui 
■longe  alius  ratio,  ac  reliquus  natio,  helium  ago  instituo.  Nam, 
•quod  intelligo,  magmis  natio,  qui  proelium  contendo,  pello 
superoque,  continensque  silva  ac  palus  haheo,  eo  suu^s  omnis 
•corifero.  Ad  qui  initium  silva  cum  imperator  pervenio,  cast- 
raque  munio  instituo,  neque  hostis  interim  video,  dispergo  in 
opus  noster,  subito  ex  omnis  pars  silva  evolo  et  in  noster  impetus 
facia. 


XXY. 


There  was  a  certain  Oreek  in  the  camp,  Xenophon  by 
name, ^  born  of  an  honourable  family,^  who  after  the  beginning 
of  the  siege  bad  fled  for  refuge  to  Brutus,  and  had  given  him 
proofs  of  his  fidelity.  He  persuades  his  slave,  by  the  hope  of 
liberty  and  by  great  rewards,  to  take  a  letter  to  Athens.  He 
■carries  this  fastened  on  his  javelin,  and  a  Greek  going  about 
without  anj'  suspicion  among  the  Greeks,  he  comes  to  the 
praetor.  From  him  information  is  obtained  about  the  dangers 
of  Brutus  and  the  legion.  After  receiving  the  letter  about 
the  elevent+t  hour  of  the  day,  the  praetor  immediately  sends 
a  messenger  to  the  quaestor,  whose  winter  quarters  were 
twenty-five  miles ^  distant  from  him.  He  orders  the  legion  to 
set  out  at  midnight  and  to  come  to  him  quickly.  Crassus  set 
out  with  tke  messenger.  He  sends  a  second  (messenger)  to  * 
Fabius,  the  lieutenant,  to  lead  his  legion  into  the  territory  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  where  he  knew  he^  would  have  to  pass.* 

Sum  unus  intus  Graecus,  nomen  Xetwphon,  locus  nascor 
honestus,  ^ui  a  prior  obsidio  ad  Brutus  perfiigio,  smcsque  is 
Jides  praesto.  Hie  servus  spes  Ubertas  magmusque  persuadeo 
praemium,  ut  liiterae  Athenae  defero.  Hie  ille  in  Jaculum  illigo 
■effero,  et,  Graecus  inter  Graecus  sine  ullus  suspicio  versor,  ad 
praetor  pervenio.  Ah  is  de  periculnm  Brutus  Irgioque  cognosce. 
Praetor,  accipio  Ufterae  hora  circiter  undecimus  dies,  statim 
nuncius  ad  quaestor  mitto,  qui  hihei'^ia  ahsum  ah  is  mille  j)assu3 
viginti  quinque.  Jubeo  medius  nox  legio  projiciscor  celeriterque 
<id  sui  venio.  Exeo  cum  nuncius  Crassus.  Alter  ad  Fabiuf 
legatus  mitto,  ut  in  Lacedaemonii  fines  legio  adduco,  qua  sui  iter 
Jacio  scio. 
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XXVI. 

Accordingly,  when  towards  evening  he  had  summoned  a 
council,^  having  exhorted  them  to  execute"'^  with  care  and  zeal 
those  things  which^  he  had  ordered,  he  allots  to  the  Ivoman 
knights,  one  to  each,  the  ships  which  he  had  brought  off  from 
Naples  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  watch^  he  orders  them  to 
proceed  silently  four  miles  down  the  stream,^  and  there  await 
him.  The  five  cohorts  which  he  regarded  as  the  least  reli- 
able for  battle  he  leaves  to  guard*  the  camp  ;  the  other  five 
of  the  same  legion  he  orders  to  set  out^  with  all  their  baggage 
about  midnight  up  the  river^  with  great  commotion. 

liaque  sub  vesper  concilium  convoco,  cohortor  ut  is,  qui  im- 
pero,  diligenter  industrieque  administro,  navis,  qui  a  Neapolis 
decluco,  singuli  eques  Romanus  attribuo,  et,  prior  conficio  vigilia, 
quatuor  mille  passus  secundus  Jlumen  silentium  progrcdior  ibique 
sui  expecto  jubeo.  Quinque  cohors,  qui  parum  Jlrmus  ad  dimico 
sum  existimo,  castra  prcesidium  relinquo ;  quinque  idem  legio 
reliquus  de  medius  nox  cum,  omni»  impedimenta  adversus 
Jlumen  magnus  tumidtus  prqficiscor  impero. 


XXYII. 

There  were  these  difficulties  in  conducting'  the  war  which 
we  have  shown  above,  but  many  things,  notwithstanding, 
urged  him  on  to  that  war  ;  the  wrong  done  by  retaining  the 
knights  ;''  the  renewal  of  the  war  that  took  place  after  the 
surrender ;  the  revolt,  although  hostages  had  been  given ;  the 
conspiracy  of  so  many  states ;  and  above  everything  else  (this), 
lest,  if  he  paid  no  attention  to  this  part,^  the  other  tribes 
might  think  that  they^  were  at  liberty  to  do  the  same. 
Accordingly,  since  he  knew  that  almost  all  were  anxious  for 
change  and  easily  and  quickly  stirred  up  to  war,  that  all  men, 
moreover,  are  naturally  eager  for  liberty  and  hate  a  state  of 
slavery,  he  thought  that  he  ought ^°  to  divide  his  force  and 
spread  it  over  a  larger  surface,  before  more  states  entered'^ 
into  a  conspiracy. 

Sum  hie  dHUcultas  bellum  gero,  qui  supra  ostendo,  sed  multus 
is  tamen  ad  is  belimn  incito  ;  injuria  retineo  eques  ;  rebellio facia 
post  deditio;  defeciio  do  obses;  tot  civitas  conjuratio;  in  primus j 
ne,  hie  pars  negligo,  reliquus  natio  sui  idem  licet  arbiiror.  Itaque, 
quum  intdlifjo,  omnis  fere  Gallus  novus  res  studeo,  et  ad  bellum 
m,obiliter  celeriterque  excito,  omnis  autem  homo  natura  libertas 
etudeo,  et  conditio  servitus  odi;  priusquam  multus  civitas  conspire, 
partio  sui  ac  late  distribuo  exercitus  puto. 

1  431,  2.  2  492,  2.  8  501,  I.  4  390,  II.  6  65i_  n.,  1.  «  662  &  663. 
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XXVIII. 

These  instructions  were  carried  back  to  the  general  at  the 
same  time,  and  ambassadors  came  from  the  Gauls  and  the 
Germans  ;  the  former,  to  complain^  that  the  tribes  who  had 
lately  been  brought  over  into  Gaul  were  laying  waste '■^  their 
territory  ;  tliat  tliey  could  not  have  obtained  peace  from  the 
king^  even  after  giving  hostages  :  the  latter,  moreover,  that  a 
hundred  cantons  had  settled  near  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
who  were  making  attempts  to  cross  the  river  ;  that  two 
brothers  were  over  them.  Our  general,  being  greatly  alarmed 
at  this,  thought  that  he  must  make  haste,*  lest,  if  a  new  body 
should  unite  with  the  old  forces,  resistance  might  be  less 
easily  offered^  to  him.  Accordingly,  having  arranged  for  a 
supply  of  corn  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  hastens  against  the 
king  by  forced  marches. 

Hie  idem  tempus  imperator  mandatum  refero,  et  legatus  a  G al- 
ius et  Germanus  venio;  ille  queror,  quod  gens,  qui  nuper  in  Gall-^a 
trans])orto,  fines  is  popular ;  siii  ne  obses  quidem  do  pax  rex 
redimo  possum;  hie  autem,  pagus  centum  ad  ripa  Rhenus 
consido,  qui  Humen  transeo  eonor  ;  is  praesuvn  duo  f rater.  Qui 
res  nosier  imperator  vehementer  com^moveo,  maturo  sui  existimo, 
ne,  si  novu,  manus  cum.  vetus  copice  rex  sui  conjungo,  parum  faHfe 
resisto possum.  Itaque  resfrumentarius,  quam  celeriter possum, 
comparo,  magnus  iter  ad  rex  contendo. 


XXIX. 


^\"hen  he  had  advanced  a  three  days'  journey,*  word  was 

brought  him,  that  the  king,  with  all  his  forces,  was  hastening 
to  occupy  the  town,  and  had  accomplished  three  days'  journey 
from  his  territory.  Our  general  thought  that  he^  should  take 
great  care^  to  prevent  this  from  happening  ;'  for  in  the  town 
there  was  the  utmost  abundance  of  everything  of  use  for  war  ; 
and  it  was  so  fortified  b}'^  the  nature  of  the  place  that  it 
afforded '°  great  facilities  for  prolonging  the  war  :  because  a 
river  surrounds'^  almost  the  whole  town,  as  if  drawn  round  I;"'' 
a  pair  of  compasses  ;  the  rest  of  the  space,  which  is  not  more 
than  six  hundred  feet,'^  where  the  river  breaks  off,  a  mountain 
of  great  height  occupies,  so  that  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
touches  the  bank  of  the  river  in  both  directions.  A  wall 
thrown  around'^  it  makes  a  citadel  of  this  (mountain),  and 

1  569.  2  520,  II.  8  396^  i.  4  232.  »  465,  II..  2.  «  396,  IV.,  1.  2). 
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connects  it  with  the  town.  Hither  our  general  hastens  by 
forced  marches  by  day  and  night,  and,  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  places  a  garrison  in  it. 

Cum  triduum  via  procedo,  nuntio  is,  rex  cum  suus  omnis  copict 
ad  occupo  oppidum  contendo,  triduumque  via  a  suus  finis  pro- 
ficio.  Is  ne  accido,  magnum  opus  sui  prcecaveo  noster  imperator 
existimo  ;  namque  omnis  res,  qui  ad  helium  usus  sum,  superut 
sum  in  is  oppidum  facultas  ;  isque  natura  locus  sic  munio,  ut 
mngnus  ad  duco  helium  do  facultas,  propterea  quod  flumen,  ut 
circinus  circumduco,  pcene  totus  oppidum  cingo ;  reliquus  spatium, 
qui  sum  non  amplus  pes  sexcenti,  qua  flumen  intermitto,  mon$ 
contineo  magnus  altitudo,  ita  ut  radix  is  mons  ex  uterque  pars 
ripa  flumen  contingo.  Hie  murus  circumdo  arx  eflicio  et  cum 
oppidum  conjungo.  Hue  imperator  magnus  nocturnus  diur- 
rmsque  iter  contendo,  occupoque  oppidum,  ihi  prcesidium  coUoco. 


XXX. 


That  day,  after  cavalry  skirmishes  near  the  water,  both 
kept^  on  their  own  ground  ;  the  enemy,  because^  they  were 
waiting  for  larger  forces  which  had  not  yet  assembled  ;  our 
general,  to  engage^  in  front  of  the  camp  on  this  side  of  the 
valley,  if  perchance  by  a  pretence  of  fear  he  could*  entice  the 
enemy  to  his  ground  ;  if  he  could  not  bring  this  about,  to 
cross  the  valley  and  river  with  less  risk  after  an  exploration 
of  the  roads.  At  daybreak  the  enemy's  cavalry  approaches 
the  camp  and  engages  with  our  men.  Our  general  designedly 
orders  the  horsemen  to  give  way  and  retire  to  the  camp  ; 
at  the  eame  time  he  gives  orders  that  the  camp  should  be 
fortified  in  all  directions  with  a  higher  rampart,  and  the 
gates  blocked  up ;  and  further,  that  in  executing^  these  orders 
there  should  be  as  much  running  to  and  fro  as  possible,*  and 
that  the  work  should  be  executed  with  an  assumed  appearance 
of  fear. 

Is  dies,  parvulus  eqnestria  proelium  ad  aqua  facio,  uterque  sui 
suus  locus  contineo;  hostis,  quod  amplus  copice,  qui  nondum 
convenio,  exjjecto  ;  noster  imperator,  si  forte  timor  simulatio 
hostis  in  suns  locus  elicio  possum,  ut  citra  vallis  pro  castra  prae- 
lium  contendo  ;  si  is  ejfficio  non  possum,  ut,  exploro  iter,  parvus 
cum  periculum  vallis  rivuscpie  transeo.  Prior  lux  hostis  equi- 
tatuH  ad  castra  accedo,  prceliumque  cum  noster  eques  coin- 
mitto.  Imperator  consulto  eques  cedo  suique  in  castra  recipie 
jubeo  ;  simal  ex  omnis  pars  ccuitra  alius  vallum  munio,  portaque 
obstruo,  aUpie  in  hie  administro  res,  quam  magnopere  concuno 
et  cum  (simulatio  timor  ago  jubeo. 
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XXXI. 

In  their  behalf  the  ambassador  said :  '  *  That  they  who  before 
had  had^  most  influence  in  the  state,  owing  both  to  their  own 
valour  and  the  hospitality  and  friendship  of  the  Roman  people, 
crushed  by  these  battles  and  calamities,  had  been  forced'^  to 
give  hostages,  the  noblest  men  in  the  state,  and  to  bind  the 
state  by  an  oath  that  they  would  neither  ask  back^  the  hostages 
nor  call  upon  the  Roman  people  for  help,  nor  would  they  refuse 
to  remain*  forever  under  their  sway  and  power.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  all  the  state  who  could  not  be  induced*  to  take^ 
the  oath  or  give  his  children  as  hostages.  For  this  reason 
he  had  fled  from  the  state,  and  come  to  the  senate  at  Rome 
to  ask^  aid,  since  he  alone  was  bound  neither  by  an  oath  nor 
hostages.  But  it  had  turned  out  worse  for  the  conquerors 
than  for  the  conquered  ;  because  the  king  of  the  Germans  had 
settled  in  their  territory  and  taken  possession  of  the  third 
part  of  the  land  which  was  the  best  in  all  Gaul,  and  was 
now  ordering  the  inhabitants  to  leave  the  other  third  part ; 
because  a  few  months  before  about  twenty-four  thousand  men 
had  come  to  him,  for  whom  a  place  and  habitations  were  to  be 
got  ready.  In  a  few  years  all  of  them  M'ould  be  driven"  out 
of  the  territory,  and  all  the  Germans  would  cross  the  river."' 

Pro  hie  loquor  legatus :  "  Qui  proelium  calamitasque  frango, 
qui  etsuus  virtus,  et  Populus  Romamis  hospitium  atque  amicitia, 
multwn  ante  in  civitas  possum,  cogo  obses  do,  nohilis  civitas,  et 
jusjurandum  civitas  obstringo,  sui  neqiie  obses  repeto,  neque 
auxillum  a  Populus  Romanus  imploro,  neque  recuso,  quo  minus 
perpetuo  sub  file  ditio  atque  impcrium  sum.  Unus  sui  sum  ex 
omnis  civitas,  qui  adduco  non  possum,  ut  juro,  ant  liberi  suu^ 
obses  do.  Ob  is  res  sui  ex  civitas  profugio  et  Roma  ad  senatus 
venio,  a^ixilium  postulo,  quod  solus  neque  jusjurandum  neque 
obses  ttneo.  Sed  male  victor  quam  victus,  accido ;  propterea 
quod  rex  Germ^anus  in  is  fines  consido,  tertiusque  pars  ager,  qui 
sum  bonus  totus  Gallia  occupo,  et  nunc  de  alter  pars  tertiu-s 
incola  decedo  jubeo  ;  propterea  quod,  pauci  7nensis  ante,  mille 
homo  viginti  quatuor  ad  is  venio,  qui  locus  ac  sedes  paro.  Sum 
pauci  ann'is,  uti  omnes  ex  fines  pello,  atque  omnis  Qermnnus 
fiumen  transeo.'^ 


XXXII. 


When  this  answer  was  brought  back  to  our  general,  he 
again  sent^  messengers  to  him  with  the  following  instructions  : 
"Whereas,  (though)  treated  with  so  great  kindness  by  him  and 
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the  Roman  people,  he  was  making^  such  a  return  that^  he 
objected  when  invited  to  come  to  a  conference,  and  did  not 
consider  that  it  was  his'  duty  to  speak*  about  the  common 
interests  and  to  inform  himself.  The  following  were  w^hat  he 
had  to  ask  of  him  :  first,  no  longer  to  brings  across  the  river 
into  Germany  a  multitude  of  men ;  in  the  next  place,  to  restore 
the  hostages  he  had  taken  from  the  Celts,  and  to  let  the 
(rermans  have  permission  to  restore  to  them  with  his  con- 
sent those  thej'"  had  ;  nor  to  harass  the  Celts  without  cause, 
or  wage  war  on  them  and  their  allies.  If  he  did  so,  he 
and  the  Roman  people  would  forever  be  grateful  and  on 
friendly  terms  with  Ixim  ;  if  he  should  not  obtain  (what  he 
wanted),  he  would  not  overlook  the  injury  done  the  Celts,^ 
since,  in  the  consulship  of  Caius  Titurius  and  Marcus  Brutus, 
the  senate  had  passed  a  resolution^  that  whoever  had  the 
goA'ernment  of  the  province  should  defend  the  Celts  and  the 
other  friends  of  the  Roman  people,  so  far  as  he  could  do  it 
consistently  with  the  interest  of  the  state." 

Hie  responsum  ad  imperator  refero,  iterum  ad  is  legatus  cum 
hie  mandatum  mitto :  ^' Quoniajn  tantus  suns  Popuhisque 
Bomanus  ben^Jicio  afficio,  hie  gratiam  refero  id  in  colloquium 
venio  invito  gravor,  neque  de  communis  res  dico  sui  et  cognosco 
puto ;  hie  sum  qui  ah  ispostulo;  primum,  ne  quis  homo  midtitudo 
arnple  trans  flumtn  in  Germania  transdueo  ;  deinde  obses,  qui 
hah^o  ah  Celtce,  reddo,  Germanusque  permitto,  ut,  qui  ille  habeo, 
voluntas  is  reddo  ille  licet ;  neve  Celtai  injuria  lacesso,  neve  hie 
soeiusque  is  helium  infero.  Si  is  ita  facio,  sui  Populusque 
liomanus  perpetuus  gratia  atque  amicitia  cum,  is  sum  ;  si  non 
im.pet'-o,  sui,  quoniam  Caius  Titurius  Marcus  Brutus  consul, 
senatus  eenseo,  uti,  quicunque  Procinria  ohtineo,  quod  com- 
niodnm  res  puhlieus  facio  possum,  Celtce  ceteraque  amicus 
populas  Romanus  dcftndo,  sui  Celtce  injuriae  non  neglige ," 


XXXIII. 


To  this  the  king  made  answer  :  "That  it  was  the  law  of  war 
that  the  conquerors^  should  rule  the  conquered  as  they  wished ; 
in  like  manner  that  the  F^oman  people  were  wont  to  rule  the 
conquered,  not  according  to  the  dictates  of  another,  but  their 
own  pleasure.  If  he  did  not  direct  the  Roman  people  how  to 
use  their  right,  he  ought  not  to  be  obstructed  by  the  Roman 
people  in  the  exercise  of  his  right.  The  Germans  had  be- 
come tributary  to  him,  since  they  had  put  the  fortune  of 
war  to  the  test,  and  had  fought  and  been  overcome.  The 
general  was  doing  him  a  great  injury,  since  by  his  coming  he 
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was  rendering  his  revenues  of  less  value  to  him.  He  would 
not  restore  the  hostages  to  the  Germans,  nor  would  he  make 
war  on  them  or  their  allies  without  just  cause,  if  they  stood 
by  what  they  had  agreed  upon,  and  paid  the  tribute  yearly  ; 
if  they  did  not  do  this,  the  name  of  brothers  of  the  Roman 
people  would  be  of  no  use  to  them.  As  to  the  menace  which 
the  general  had  employed  towards  him,  that  he  would  not 
overlook  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Germans,  no  man  had  en- 
tered the  lists  with  him  without  being  ruined.  Let  him  try  a 
contest^  when  he  pleased  ;  he  would  understand  what  an  un- 
conquered  people,  highly  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  who  had 
not  entered  a  house  for  fourteen  years,  could  do^  by  valour." 

Ad  hie  rex  respondeo:  "Jus  sum  helium,  ut,  qui  vinco,  is,  qui 
vinco,  quemadmodum  volo,  impero;  item.  Populus  Romanus  vinco 
non  ad  alter  j^rceso'iptum,  sed  ad  suus  arhitriuvi  im,pero  consuesco. 
Si  ipse  populus  Romanus  non  prcescribo,  quemadmodum  suus 
jus  utor,  non  oportet  sui  a  Populus  Romanus  in  suus  jus 
impedio  ;  Germanus  sui,  quoniam,  bella  fortuna  tento  et  arma 
congredior  ac  supero,  stipendiarius  facio;  magnus  im- 
perator  injuria  facio,  qui  suus  adoentus  vectigal  sui  deterior 
facio.  Germanus  sui  obses  reddo  non,  neque,  is  neque  is  socius 
injuria  helium  infero,  si  in  is  maneo,  qui  convenio,  stipendiumque 
(fuotannis  pendo ;  si  is  non  facio,  longe  is  fraternus  nomen 
Populus  Romanus  absum.  Qui  sui  imperator  denuntio,  sui 
Germ,anics  injuria  non  negligo;  nemo  sui  cum  sine  suus  pernicies 
■contendo;  quum  volo,  conyredior  ;  intelligo,  quis  invictus populus, 
exercitatus  in  anna,  qui  inter  annus  qualuordecim  tectum  non 
subeo,  virtus  possum. " 


XXXIV. 


There  are  two  professions  which  can  place  men  in  the 
highest  rank  of  honour  :  one,  that^  of  a  general ;  the  other, 
ithat  of  a  good  orator  ;  for  by  the  latter  the  ornaments  of 
peace  are  maintained  ;  by  the  former  the  dangers  of  war  are 
averted.  Other  virtues,  however,  justice,  iidelitj^  modesty 
(and)*  temperance,  are  intrinsically  of  great  im])ortance;  and. 
in  these,  O  Servius,  all  know  that  you  excel.  But  I  am  now 
arguing  about  the  pursuits  that  assist  men  in  attaining  hon- 
our, not  about  the  innate  worth  of  each.  All  these  pursuits 
are  dashed  from  our  hands  as  soon  as  some  new  commotion 
begins  to  sound  forth  the  signal  of  war.  For,  as  an  ingenious 
poet  and  very  excellent  writer  remarks,  when  battles  are  pro- 
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claimed,  not  onJy  is  that  wordy  pretence  of  prudence  that 
you  have,  but  even  "wisdom,"  that  mistress  herself  of  (all) 
things,  "is  driven  away." 

Duo  sum  ars,  qui  possum  loco  homo  in  ampins  gradus  digni- 
tas ;  unus  imperator,  alter  orator  bonus;  ah  hie  enim  ^^acc 
omamentum  retineo  ;  ah  ille  bellum  perlculum  repdio.  Cetera 
tamen  virtus  ipse  per  sui  multum  valeo,  justitia,  fides,  p>ndor, 
temperantia  ;  quA  tu,  Servius,  excello  omnis  intelligo  ;  sed  nunc 
de  studium  ad  honor  dispono,  non  de  insitus  qnisque  virtus 
disputo.  Omnis  iste  ego  studinm  de  manus  excutio,  simul  atquf 
aliquis  motus  novus  bellicum  cano  coepi.  Etenim,  nt  aio  ingeni- 
osus  poeta,  et  auctor  valde  bonus,  proelium  promulgo,  ^'  jjello  e 
medium,"  non  solum  iste  vester  verbosus  simulatio  prudentia,  sed 
etiam  ipse  ille  domina  res,  *' sapientia." 


XXXY. 


There  is  the  highest  dignity  in  those  who  are  pre-eminent 
in  military  glory  ;  for  all  things,  which  are  in  the  empire  and 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  are  supposed  to  be  defended 
and  strengthened  by  them.  There  is  also  the  greatest  profit 
(in  them),  if,  indeed,  by  their  wisdom  and  danger  we  are 
able^  to  enjoy  both  the  republic  and  even  our  own  possessions. 
That  ability  in  speaking  is  also  of  influence  and  full  of  dignity 
(and  often  has  it^  had  weight  in  choosing^  a  consul),  to  be 
able,*  (namely),  to  move  by  wise  counsels  and  oratory  the 
minds  of  the  senate,  of  the  people,  and^  of  those  who  decide 
matters.  A  consul  is  needed  who  may  check  bj^^  his  eloquence 
at  times  the  madness  of  the  tribunes,  sway  the  excited  people, 
and  resist  corruption. 

Super u8  dignitas  sum  in  is,  qui  militaris  laus  antecello;  omnis 
enim,,  qui  sum  in  imperium,  et  in  status  civitas,  ah  is  de/e.ndo  el 
firmo  pato.  Superus  etiam  utilitas ;  siquidem  is  consilium  et 
periculmn,  cum,  res  puhlicus,  tum  etiam  noster  res  perfruor 
possum.  Gravis  etiam  ille  sum,  et  plenus  dignitas,  dicofacultas, 
{qui  HOipe  valeo  in  consul  deligo,)  possum  consilium  atque  oratio, 
et  senatiis  et  populus,  et  is,  qui  res  judico,  mens  permoveo. 
QvxRro  consul,  qui  dico  nonnunquam  comprimo  tribnnicius  furor, 
qui  concitatu8  populus  fiecto,  qui  largitio  resisto. 
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XXXYI. 

And  two  consuls  having  been  sent  to  the^  war  with  this  in 
view,  that"^  the  one  should  pursue  Mithridates,  the  other, 
guard  Bithynia  ;  the  disasters  of  one^  both  by  sea  and  land 
greatly  increased  both  the  wealth  and  reputation  of  the  king; 
of  Lucius  LucuUus,  indeed,  the  exploits  were  so  gi'eat  that 
neither  can*  there  be  mentioned  a  greater  war,  nor  (one)  car- 
ried on  with  greater  wisdom  and  ability.  For,  when^  the  force 
of  the  whole  war  had  centred  against  the  walls  of  the  Cyziceni, 
and  Mithridates  had  thought  that  that  city  would  be  to  him 
the  door  of  Asia,  on  the  breaking^  down  and  bursting  open  of 
which,  the  whole  province  would  bo  open'^  to  him  ;  all  these 
things  were  (so)  nianaged  by  Lucullus,  that  the  city  of  our 
most  faithful  allies  was  defended,  and  all  the  king's  forces 
wasted  away  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  siege. 

Ad  qui  helium  duo  consul  ita  rnitto,  ut  alter  Mithridates  per - 
sequor,  alter  Bithijnia  tiieor  ;  alter  res  et  terra  et  inare  calami- 
tosus  vehementer  et  apis  rex  et  nomen  augeo  ;  L.  Lvaillns  vera 
res  tanttts  exststo,  nt  neque  macpins  helium  commcmoro  jx^ssnm, 
neque  magwis  consilium  et  virtus  gero.  Nam,  cum  totus  impetus 
bellum  ad  Cyziceni  moenia  consisto,  isque  urbs  sui  Mithridates 
Asiajanua  sum  pnto,  qui  effrango  et  revello,  totus  pateo  pro- 
vincia ;  perjicio  ah  Lnculhis  hie  sum  omnis,  ut  urbs  fidelis 
socius  defendo,  et  omnis  copies  rex  diuturnitas  obses^io  consumo. 


XXXVII. 


But  we  are  foolish  in  presuming*  to  compare  DrnsBS, 
Africanus,  Pompey,  ourselves,  with  P.  Chxlius.  These 
(instances)  were  endurable  ;  no  one  with  equanimity  can  bear 
the  death  of  P.  Clodius.  The  senate  laments  ;  tlie  onler  of 
knights  grieves  ;  the  whole  state  is  wasted  away  with  S(>rrt)w  ; 
the  municipal  towns  have  put  on  mtxirning  ;  the  colonies  are 
in  deep  distress  ;  in  a  word,  the  very  fields  regret  so  generous, 
so  benign,  so  humane  a  citizen  !  This  was  not  the  reason,  O 
judges — it  wa&  not,  indeed — why  Pompey  thought*  an  investi- 
gation should  l)e  proposetl  by  him  ;  but  being  a  man  of  sense, 
and  endued  with  a  profound  and  almost  gixl-like  intelligence, 
he  took  many  things  into  consideration  ;  that  the  former  was 
his  foe,  Milo  his  personal  friend.  If  in  the  general  exultation 
of  all  (parties),  he  too  indulged  in  joyous  feelings,^  he  was 
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afraid  lest  the  sincerity  of  their  re-estabhshed  regard  should 
seem  but  weakly  founded. 

Sed  stnltus  snin,  qui  Drusus,  qui  Africanus,  Pompeius,  egomet 
ipse  cum  P.  Clodius  confero  o/udeo.  Tolerabilis  sum  ille  ;  P. 
Clodius  mors  nemo  oequus  animus  f era  possum,.  Lugeo  senatus, 
mcereo  eqnester  ordo,  iotus  civitas  covficio  senium,  squaleo  muni- 
cipium,  afflicto  colonia,  ager  denique  ipse  tarn  henejicus,  tarn 
salntaris,  tarn  mansuetus  civis  desidero.  Non  sum  is  causa, 
judex,  profecto,  non  sum,  cur  sui  censeo  Pompeius  qucestio  fero  ; 
sed  homo  sapiens  atque  alius  et  divinus  quidam  Tnens  praeditus 
multus  video  ;  sum  ille  sui  inimicus,  familiaris  Milo  ;  in  com- 
munis omnis  laeiitia,  si  etiam  ipse  (jandeo,  timeo,  ne  video 
injirmtts  fides  reconcilatus  gratia. 


XXXVIII. 

As  it  was  evident^  that  a  murder  had  taken  place  on  the 
Appian  (way),  I  accordingly  gave  it  ae  my  own  opinion,  not 
that  the  man  in  defending^  himself  had  acted  injuriously 
to  the  state  ;  but,  since  violence  and  waylaying  were  con- 
nected with  the  matter,  I  reserved  the  question  of  guilt  foi 
trial ;  I  recorded  my  reprobation  of  the  affair.  But,  if  the 
senate  had  been  allowed^  by  that  turbulent  tribune  to  carry 
out  its  resolution*,  we  should  have  no  new  commission ; 
for  it  was  coming  to  a  decree  that  an  investigation  should 
be  held  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  laws,  only  out  of  the 
regular  routine.  The  question  was  voted  on  under  its  separate 
heads  on  the  motion  of  some  one,^  for  it  is  not  necessary  for 
ine  to  bring  to  light  the  worihlessness  of  all.  Thus  the 
remaining  resolution  of  the  senate  was  got  rid  of  by  a  hired 
veto.  But,  some  say,  Cn.  Pompey  by  his  bill  gave  his  decision 
both  concerning  the  fact  and  the  question  ;  for  he  brought  in 
a  bill  regarding  the  afifray  which  had  taken  place*  on  the 
Appian  way,  wherein  P.  Clodius  had  been  slain ."^ 

Itaque  ego  ipse  deeerno,  qnum  caedes  in  Appius  facio  constat^ 
non  hi,  qui  sui  defendo,  contra  res  /jublicus  facio ;  sed,  quum 
insam  in  res  vis  et  insidice,  crixnen  judicium  reservo,  res  nolo. 
Quod  siperfurioHUH  ille  tribunus senatun,  qaissentio,  perficio  licet, 
novuH  quaesiio  wdlus  habeo.  Deccrno  enim,  ut  veins  lex,  tan- 
iummodo  extra  ordo,  qiujero.  Dioido  sententia  postuh  nescio 
quis  ;  nihil  enim  ne.cesse  sum  omnis  ego  flagiiium  profero.  Sic 
reliquus  anctoritas  senatus  emo  inter cessio  tollo.  At  enim 
Cn.  Pompf'tHH  rogatio  snus  et  de  res  et  de  causa  jndico  ;  fero 
•enim  de  rjjedes,  qui  in  Appius  via  facio,  in  qui  P.  Clodius  occido. 
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XXXIX. 

You  pressed  for  a  law  about  bribery,  which  you^  had  no 
need  of  ;  for  there  was  the  Calpurnian  (law)  drawn  up  with 
the  severest  penalties  attached.  Regard  was  shown  both  to 
your  wishes  and  your  dignity.  But  the  whole  of  that  law 
would  have  armed  your  accusation,  if  you  had^  (one  really) 
guilty  before  the  court ;  it  has,  indeed,  thwarted  your  candi- 
dature. A  penalty  more  severe  against  the  people — the  minds 
of  the  lower  orders  were  alarmed — (namely)  the  penalty  of 
exile  against  our  order,  was  pressed  for  by  your  speech  ;  the 
senate  yielded  to  your  demand  ;  but  with  reluctance,  at  your 
suggestion,  it  enacted  a  more  severe  restriction  against  our 
common  fortunes.  A  penalty  was  attached  to  an  excuse  of 
sickness.  The  friendly  feelings  of  many  were  hurt,  who^  had 
to  make  a  great  effort,^  to  the  detriment  of  their  health,  or 
else,  in  addition  to  the  distress  of  illness,  even  the  other 
enjoyments  in  life  had  to  be  given  up. 

Lex  ambitus  fiagito,  qui  tu  nan  desum;  scribo  enim  severe 
Calpurnius.  Gtro  rtios  et  voluntas  et  dignitas  tuas.  Sed  totus 
ille  lex  accusatio  tuns,  si  habeo  nocens  reus,  fortasse  nrmo ; 
petitio  vero  refragor.  PcBna  gravis  in  plebs  tuns  vox  cjlagito, 
{commoveo  animus  tenuis),  exilimn  in  nosier  ordo ;  concedo 
senatus  postulatio  tuus,  sed  non  libentcr  dumsjortuna  communis 
conditio,  tu  auctor,  constituo.  Morbus  excusatio  poena  addo  ; 
voluntas  offendo  multus,  qui  aut  contra  valetudo  commodum 
labora,  aut  incommodum  morbus  etiam  cetera  vita  fructus 
relinquo. 


XL. 

But,  since  ^  many  imagine  that  military  employments  are 
preferable  to  civil,  this  opinion  must  be  refuted.  For  many 
have  often  sought  after  war  through  a  desire  for  glory  ; 
and  this  is  generally  the  case  with  men  of  great  spirit  and 
natural  ability  ;  and  still  more,  if  they  have  an  aptitude  for 
military  aflfairs  and  are  ioud  of  carrying  on  wars.  If.^  how- 
ever, we  are  desirous  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  there 
have  been  many  instances  of  civil  employments  of  greater 
importance  and  higher  renown  than  warlike  pursuits.  For, 
though^  Themistocles  be  justly  praised,  and  his  name  be  more 
illustrious  than  that  of  Solon,  and  tliough  Salauiis  be  cited 
as  an  evidence  of  a  most   brilliant  victory  which   may  be 
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preferred  to  that  design  of  Solon's  by  which  he'founded  the 
council  of  the  Areopagus,  the  latter  act  must  not  be  considered 
less  renowned  than  the  former  ;  for  the  former  was  of  service 
once  for  all,  the  latter  will  always  benetit  the  state.  By  the 
latter  plan  the  laws  of  the  Athenians  ;  by  the  latter  the 
institutions  of  their  forefathers  are  maintained. 

Sed  cum  plerique  arbitror,  res  belUcus  ma^gnus  sum  quam 
urhanus,  minuo  hie  opinio.  Multus  enim  helium  naepe  quaero 
propter  gloria  cupiditas ;  atque  is  in  magnus  animus  ingeniamque 
plerumque  contingit,  eoque  magnopere,  si  sum  ad  res  militaris 
aptus  et  cupidus  helium  gero,  vere  auter^  si  volo  judico,  multus 
res  exsisto  urhanus,  magnus  clarusque  quam  hellicus,  quamvis 
enim  Thernisiocles  jus  laudo,  et  sum  is  nomen  quam  Solan  illus- 
tris,  citoque  Salamis  clarus  testis  victoria,  qui  antepono  consilium 
Solon  is,  qui  prills  constituo  Areopagites  ;  non  par  urn  prae  clarus 
hie  quam  ille  judico.  Hie  enim  seviel  prosum,  hie  semper  prosum 
civitas ;  hie  consilium  lex  Atheniensis,  hie  majores  institutum. 
servo. 


XLI. 


When  C.  Canius,  a  Roman  knight,  possessed  of  consider- 
able talent,  and  very  well  versed  in  literature,  had  gone  to> 
Syracuse  for  the  purpose,  not  of  business,^  but  of  pleasure, 
as  he  used  to  say,  he  repeatedly  declared  that  he  wished  to 
purchase  some  pleasure  grounds  where  he  might  invite  his 
friends,  and  enjoy  himself  without  intruders.  When  this- 
remark  had  been  repeated  often,  one  Pythius,  who  carrried 
on  the  business  of  banker  at  Syracuse,  (told  him)  that  he  had 
not  gardens  for  sale  indeed,  but  that  Canius  might  use  them 
as  his  own  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  invited  the  man  to  din- 
ner in  his  gardens  the  next  day.  When  he  had  accepted  the 
invitation,  then  Pythius,  whos  being-'  a  banker,  was  a  man  of 
influence  with  all  classes,  summoned  fishermen  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  asked  them  to  fish  tiie  next  day  before  his  pleasure 
grounds  ;  and  he  told  them  what  he  wished^  them  to  do. 

C.  Canius,  eques  Romanus,  nee  infacetus  et  satis  litteratusy 
cum  sui  Syracusae  otior,  ut  ip^e  dico  soleo,  non  negotlo*'  causa, 
ronfero,  dictito,  sui  hortulus  aliquis  emo  volo^  quo  invito  amicus, 
ft  uhi  sui  ohlecto  sine  interpellator possum.  Qui  cum  percrehesco^ 
I*ythius  is  quidam,  qui  argentaria  facio  Syracu.sae,  venalis 
quidem,  sui  hortus  non  haheo,  sed  licet  utor  Canius,  ,si  volo,  ut 
suus  ;  et  simul  ad  co&na  homo  in  hortus  invito  in  postcrus  dies. 
Cum  ille  promitto,  turn  Pythius,  qui  sum,  ut  argentarius,  apud 
omnis  ordo  graliosus,  piscator  ad  sui  convoco,  et  ah  hie  peto,  ut 
ante  suus  hortulus  postridie  piscor :  dicoque,  quis  is  facio  volo. 
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XLII. 

To  return  to  fables  ;  Sol  said  to  his  son  Phaethon  that  he 
•would  do  whatever  he  asked.  He  asked  to  be  taken  up  into 
Jiis  father's  car.  He  was  taken  up  :  and  before^  he  was  set- 
tled, he  was  set  on  lire  by  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt.  How"'' 
much  better  had  it  been  for  the  father's  promise  not  to  have 
'been  kept  in  this  ease  ?  What  of  the  fact  that  Theseus  ex- 
acted a  proniise  of  Neptune  ?  When  Neptune  had  given  him^ 
three  wishes,  he  asked  for  the  death  of  his  son  Hippolytus  : 
and  when  this  request  had  been  granted,  Theseus  was  plunged 
into  the  greatest  grief.  W  hat  ?  When  Agamemnon  had 
vowed  to  Diana  the  most  beautiful  thing  that*  was  born  in  his 
realm  that  year,  he  sacrificed  Iphigenia,  than  whom  that  year 
indeed  nothing  was  born  more  beautiful.  It  is  better  that  a 
promise  should  not  be  kept  than  that  so  foul  a  deed  should 
be  committed, 

Sol  Phaethon  JiUus,  ut  rede&  ad  fabula,  facio  sui  dico,  quis- 
quis  opto.  Opto,  ut  in  carrus  pater  tollo.  TolLo.  At(jue  is 
<intequain  consisto,  ictus  fulmen  dfjlapro.  Quanto  bene  sum,  in 
hie  prondssuin  pate?'  non  servo  ?  Quis,  quod  Theseus  exiijo  pro- 
■missum  a  N'eptunus?  Qui  cum  tres  optatio  Neptunus  do,  opto 
interitus  Hippolytus  Jilius ;  qui  optatuvi  impeiro,  Theseus  in 
anagnus  suiti  luctus.  Quid?  Agamemnon  cum  devoveo  Diana, 
qui  in  suus  regnuin  pulcher  nasror  ilk  annus,  immolo  Iphigenia, 
qui  nihil  sum  is  quidem  annus  nascor  pulcher.  Promissum 
potiiis  non  facio  quam  tarn  taeter /acinus  admitto. 


XLTIL 


Do  you  ask  for  more  reliable  authorities  ?  For  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  these  virtues  to  fear  nothing,  to  despise  all 
human  affairs,  to  think  that  nothing  that  can*  happen  to  man 
ought  to  be  shirked.  What  then  did  lie  do  ?  He  came  into 
the  Senate,  and  he  fully  explained  his  instructions :  he  re- 
fused to  declare*  his  opinion  ;  (he  said)  that  he  was  not  a 
Senator,  so  long  as  he  was  bound^  by  an  oath  sworn  to  his 
-enemies.  And  (0  foolish  man,  some  one  may  have  said,  and 
standing  in  the  way  of  his  own  interest .')  he  declared  that  it 
was  also  inexpedient  that  the  prisoners  should  be  restored  ; 
for  that  these  were  young  and  the  leaders  were  good  ;  that 
he  was  worn  out  with  old  age.  And  when  his  influence  pre- 
vailed, the  prisoners  were  retained  ;  he  himself  returned  to 
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Carthage;  neither  affection  for  his  native  land  nor  for  his 
friends  kept  him  back.  Nor,  indeed,  was  he  ignorant  at  the 
time  that  he  was  going  to  a  most  cruel  enemy,  and  to  refined 
punishment ;  but  he  thought  that  his  oath  should  be  kept. 

Num  locuples  qucero  auctor  ?  Hie  enim  sum  virtus  proprius, 
nihil  extimesco,  omnis  humanus  despicio,  vihil,  qui  homo  accidc 
possum,  iniolero  puto.  Itaque  quis  facio  ?  In  senatus  venio, 
mandatum  expono :  sententia  ne  dico,  recuso ;  quam  diu  jus- 
jurandum,  hostis  teneo,  non  sum  sui  senator.  Atque  ille  etiam, 
(0  stultus  homo,  dico  quisquam,  et  repugnans  utilitas  suus  f) 
reddo  captivus,  nego  sum  utilis ;  ille  enim  adolescens  sum  et 
bonus  dux,  sui  jam  conficio  senectus.  Qui  cum  valeo  auctoritas, 
captivus  retineo,  ipse  Cai'thago  redeo  ;  neque  is  caritas  patria 
retineo,  nee  suus.  Neque  vero  turn  ignoro,  sui  ad  crudelis  hostis 
et  ad  exquisitus  supplicium  projiciscor :  sed  jusjurandum  con- 
servo  puto. 


XLiy. 


And  on  account  of  this  kind  of  wrong  the  Lacedaemonians 
expelled  the  Ephor  Lysander.  They  put  king  Agis  to  death, 
a  thing  which^  had  never  happened  before  among  them.  And 
after  that  time  so  great  dissensions  followed  that  tyrants 
arose,  the  leading  men  were  expatriated,  and  the  state 
founded  under  the  most  distinguished  auspices  fell  to  pieces. 
Not  merely,  however,  did  it  fall  itself,  but  it  even  overthrew 
the  rest  of  Greece  by  infecting  it  with  evils,  which,  originating 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  spread  more  widely.  What  ?  Did 
not  the  disturbances  about  the  land  measures  ruin  our 
Gracchi,  the  sons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  most  excellent  man, 
the  grandsons  of  Africanus?  But  truly  Aratus  of  Sicyon  is 
justly  praised,  who  having  left  Argos  for  Sicyon,  when  his 
native  state  had  been  held  by  tyrants  for  fifty  years,  entered 
the  city  secretly  and  took  possesson  of  it. 

Ac  propter  hie  injuria  genus  Lacedcemonius  Lysander  ephorus 
expello.  Agis  rex,  qui  nunquam  antea  apud  is  accido,  neco. 
Exf^ue  is  tempus  tanius  discordia  sequor,  ut  et  tyrannus  exsisto 
et  optimas  extermino  et  prceclare  constituo  res  puhlicus  dilabor. 
Nee  vero  ipse  solum  cado,  sed  etiam  reliquus  Grcecia  eve.rto 
contagio  malum,  qui  a  Lacedoimonins  projiciscor  mano  late. 
Quid?  Noster  Gracchus,  Ti.  Gracchus,  superus  vir,  filius, 
Africanus  nepos,  nonne  agrarius  contentio  perdo?  At  vero 
Aratus  Sicyoaius  jus  laudo,  qui,  cum  is  civifas  quinquaginta 
annus  a  tyrannus  teneo,  projiciscor  A  rgi  Sicyon,  clande.stinus 
iniroitus  urbs  potior. 
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XLV. 

But  in  these  precepts  about  what  is  useful,  Antipater,  the 
Tyrian,  a  Stoic,  who  lately  died  at  Athens,  thinks  that  two 
things  have  been  left  unnoticed  by  Pan;etius  (namely),  the 
care  of  health  and  money.  And  these,  I  imagine,  have  been 
left  unnoticed  by  that  most  distinguished  philosopher,  because^ 
they  are  obvious  ;  they  certainly  are  useful.  But  health  is 
maintained  by  the  knowledge  of  one's  own  constitution,  by 
observing  what^  usually  does  us  either  good  or  injury,  by 
temperance  in  every  mode  of  living  and  luxury,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  our  constitution,  and  by  giving  up  our  pleasures ; 
linally,  by  the  skill  of  these  men  to  whose  knowledge  these 
things  belong.  Our  own  property,  moreover,  ought  to  be 
acquired  by  means  free  from  baseness  ;  it  should  also  be  kept 
intact  by  care  and  frugaHty  ;  (it  ought)  even  to  be  increased 
by  these  qualities.  Xenophon,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  has 
discussed  these  subjects  most  suitably  in  that  work  which  is 
styled  (Economicus. 

In  hie  autemutilitasprceceptum  Antipater  Tyrius,Stoicus,  qui 
Athence  nupcr  morior,  duo  prcetereo  cemeo  a  Pancetiu.^,  vaktudo 
curatio,  et  pecunia.  Qui  res  a  superu-s  philo-iophus  prmte.reo 
arbitror,  quod  sunifacilis:  sum  certe  utilis.  Sed  valetudo  sus- 
tento  notitia  sous  corpus  :  et  ohservatio,  qui  res  aut  prosum 
aolfo,  aut  obsum:  et  continentia  in  victus  omuis  atque  cultus, 
corpus  tueor  causa :  et  prcetermitto  volnptas  ;  posterius  ars  is, 
qui  ad  scientia  hie  pertineo.  Res  autem  familiaris  qucero 
debeo  is  res,  a  qui  absum  turpitudo  ;  conservo  autem  diligentia 
et  parsimonia;  idem  etiam  res  augeo.  Hie  res  commode. 
Xenophon  Socraticus  persequor  in  is  liber,  qui  (Economicus 
inscribo. 


XLYI. 


Many,  moreover,  have  been  found  ready  not  only  to  throw 
away^  their  money  but  even  their  lives  for  their  native  land  : 
they  would  also  be  unwilling  to  make  even  the  least  sacrifice 
of  their  glory,  even  should  the  state  require  it.  As  (for 
instance)  Callicratidas,  who,  when  he  was  leader  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  performed 
many  distinguished  deeds,  linally  overturned  everythmg, 
when  he  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  thought  that 
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the  fleet  should  be  withdrawn  from  Arginusse,  and  that  a 
battle  should  not  be  fought  with  the  Athenians.  His  reply 
to  them  was,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  that  fleet  had 
been  lost,  were  able  to  build  another  ;  that  he  could  not  flee 
without  disgracing  himself.  And  this  indeed  was  a  slight 
blow  to  the  Lacedaemonians  :  that  was  fraught  with  ruin  by 
which  the  r  ower  of  the  Lacedremonians  was  utterly  destroyed 
when  Cleombrotus,  fearing  unpopularity,  rashly  engaged  with 
Epaminondas. 

Invenio  autem  muUus,  qui  non  modo  pecunia,  sed  etiam  vita 
prof  undo  pro  patria  sum  j^aratus :  idem  gloria,  jactura  ne  parvus 
quidemfacio  volo,  ne  res  ijuhlicus  quidem  postulo.  Ut  Callicra- 
tidas,  qui  cum  Lacedcemonius  dux  sum  Peloponnesiacus  helium, 
muUusqne  facio  egregie,  verto  ad  extremum  omnis,  cum  consilium 
non  pareo  is,  qui  classis  ah  Arginusce  removeo,  nee  cum  Afheni- 
ensis  dimico  puto.  Qui  ille  respondeo,  Lacedcemonius,  classis 
ille  amitto,  alius  paro  possum ;  suifugio  sine  suus  dedecus  non 
possum.  Atque  hie  quidem,  Lacedcemonius  plaga  mediocris  ; 
ille  pestifer,  qui  cum  Cleombrotus  invidia  timeo  temere  cum 
Epaminondas  conjligo,  Lacedcemonius  opis  corruo. 


XLVII. 


But,  if  the  force  of  integrity  is  so  great  that  we  love  it 
either  in  the  case  of  persons  whom  we  have  never  seen,  or, 
what  is  stranger,  in  that  even  of  an  enemy,  what  wonder  is 
it  if  the  aflFcctions  of  men  receive  an  impulse  when  they  seem 
to  discern  clearly  the  virtue  and  goodness  of  those  with  whom 
they  may  be  united  in  familiar  intercourse  ?  And  yet  love  is 
strengthened  by  the  receipt^  of  a  friendly  service,  the  discern- 
ment of  good- will,  and  the  addition  of  close  familiarity  ;  and 
when  these  motives  have  been  added  to  that  first  inclination 
of  affection  and  love,  a  certain  extent  of  kindly  feeling,  that 
may  well  be  regarded  with  admiration,  is  kindled.  But,  if  ^ 
any  imagine  this  to  spring  from  the  weakness  (of  our  nature), 
that  each  may  have  some  one  through  whom  he  may  obtain 
something  of  which  he  feels  ^  the  want,  they  leave  the  origin 
of  friendship,  mean  indeed,  and,  if  the  expression  be  allowed 
me,  far  from  noble,  inasmuch  ar-s  they  will  have  it  to  be  sprung 
from  a  feeling  of  want  and  poverty.  For,  if  this  were  so, 
according  as  any  man  thought'  there  were  the  least  resourceB 
in  himself,  so  would  he  be  best  adapted  for  friendship  ;  and 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
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Quod  si  tantus  vis  prohitas  sum  vt  is  vd  in  is  qui  nunquam. 
video,  vet,  qui  magiius  sum,  in  hostis  ctiani  dilvjo,  quis  mirus  sum 
si  animus  homo  moveo,  quum  is  qui  cum.  usus  conjunqo  possum 
virtus  et  bonitas  perspicio  video  ?  Qmmquam  confirmo  amor  et 
henejicium  accipio  et  studium  perspicio  et  consuetudo  adjungo : 
qui  res  a/d  ilk  prior  motus  animus  et  amor  adhibitus  admir- 
nhilis  quidam  exardesco  benevolentia  maqnitudo;  qui  si  quis  puto 
ab  imbedllitas  projiciscor,  ut  sum  jJer  qui  assequor  qui  qmsque 
desidero,  humilis  sane  relinquo  et  parum  generosus,  ut  ita  dice, 
ortus  amicitia  qui  ex  inojjia  atque  indigcnf.ia  vascor  volo.  Qui 
si  ita  sum,  ut  quisque  parvus  in  sui  sum  arbitror,  ita  ad  amicitia 
sum  aptus :  qui  longe  secus  sum. 


XLVIII. 


Quintus  Mucins,  the  augur,  was  in  the  habit  of  relating 
many  anecdotes  concerning  his  father-in-law,  from  memory 
and  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  of  not  hesitating  to  call  him 
wise  whenever  he  spoke  of  him.  Moreover,  I  had  myself,^  on 
assuming  the  gown  of  manhood,  been  introduced  by  my  fatner 
to  SccGVola,  with  the  view  that,  so  far  as  I  could  and  was 
allowed,  I  should  never  quit  the  old  man's  side.  Accorrangly 
1  used  to  commit  to  memory  many  arguments  ingeniously 
handled  by  him,  and  many  things  said  in  a  terse  and,  apt 
manner,  and  kept  zealously  striving  to  become  better  informed 
by  his  (superior)  knowledge.  After  his  death  1  had  recourse 
to  Scajvola,  the  pontiff,  an  individual  whom  I  venture  to  call 
the  lirst  in  our  state  in  ability  and  integrity.  But  of  him 
elsewhere.  I  now  return  to  the  augur.  As  well  do  I  fre- 
quently call  to  mind  many  things  that  occurred  as  (m  par- 
ticular this)  that,  seated  at  home  in  his  easy  chair,  when  both 
I  was  with  him  and  a  few  very  intimate  friends,  he  com- 
menced to  speak  on  this  subject,  which  then  was  in  the 
mouths  of  almost  all. 

Quintus  Mucins  augur  multus  narro  de  socer  mus  memoriter 
etjucunde  soleo  nee  dubito  Hie  in  omnis  sermo  appello  snjnens. 
Eqo  autem  a  pater  ita  deduco  ad  Sccevola  sumo  virihs  toga,  ut 
quoad  })0ssiim  et  licet  a  senex  lotus  ?iunquam  discedo.  Itaqw 
multus  ab  is  prudenter  disputo,  multus  etiam  breviter  tt  commode 
dice  memoria  mando,  fioque  studeo  is  prndentia  doctus.  Qui 
morior  ego  ad  pontifex  Scoerola  confero,  qui  unus  noster  civitas 
et  ivqenium.  et  justitia  proistans  audeo  dico.  Sed  de  hic  Cilias  ; 
mmc  red.co  ad  augur.  Quum  soipe  multus,  turn  memini  domus 
hemicyclinm  sediO^  ut  soleo,  quum.  et  ego  sum  una  et  pauci 
admoihun  familiaris,  in  is  sermo  Hie  incido  qui  turn  fere  omnis 
sum  in  OS. 
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XLIX. 

If  I  were  to  assert  that  I  wa»  not  moved  with  regret  for 
the  loss  of  my  friend,  be  it  for  the  wise  to  consider  how  far  I 
should  be  right  in  so  doing  ;  but  I  should  certainly  speak  un- 
truly. For  I  am  grieved  at  being  bereft  of  a  friend,  such  as, 
I  believe,  no  man  will  be  to  me  again  ;  (such)  as  I  can  confi- 
dently affirm  no  one  else  at  all  events  was  ;  but  I  require  no 
medicine  ;  I  console  myself,  and  chiefly  with  this  consolation, 
that^  I  am  free  from  that  erroneous  belief  by  which  most  meni 
are  apt  to  be  afflicted  on  the  departure  of  their  friends.  For 
I  beheve  that  no  harm  has  happened  to  my  friend.  What- 
ever has  happened  has  happened  to  me  ;  and  to  be  sorely 
afflicted  by  one's  own  disasters  is  the  part  of  a  man  that 
loves  himself,  not  his  friend.  Who  indeed  can  deny^  that  he 
ended  his  career  splendidly?  For,  unless^  he  chose  to  hope 
for  immortahty,  which  he  was  far  from  thinking  desirable, 
what  is  there  that  was  right  for  man  to  desire,  which  he  has 
not  obtained  ? 

Ego  si  amicus  metis  desiderium  ego  moveo  nego,  guam  is 
rectefacio  video  sapiens  ;  sed  certe  mentior.  Moveo  enim  talii? 
amicus  orbo,  qualis,  nt  arhitror,  nemo  unquam  sum  ;  ut  con- 
firmo  possum,  nemo  certe  sum.  Sed  non  egeo  medicina :  ego  ipse 
consolor  et  magnopere  ille  solatium  quod,  is  error  careo  qui 
amicus  decessus  j^lerique  ango  soleo.  Nihil  enim  malum  accido 
amicus  meus  puto  ;  ego  accido  si  quis  accido.  Suus  autem  in- 
romm,odus  graviter  ango  non  amicus  sed  sui  ipse  amans  sum. 
Cum  ille  vero  quis  nego  ago  j)'^'oeclare  ?  Nisi  enim,,  quod  ille 
parum  ptdo,  immortalitas  opto  volo,  quis  uon  adipiscor  qui 
homo  fas  sum  opto  ? 


L. 

There  is  a  fixed  boundary  of  all  times  of  life  ;  but  there  is 
no  fixed  boundary  of  old  age  ;  and  life  is  conducted*  properly 
in  it  so  long  as^  you  can  perform  and  maintain  the  require- 
ments of  your  situation,  and  yet  despise  death.  Whence  it 
happens-''  that  old  age  is  even  more  stout-hearted  and  valiant 
than  youth.  Of  this  sort  was  that  reply  which  was  given  by 
Solon  to  Pisiatratus  the  Tyrant,  when  to  the  former  asking, 
with  reliance  on  what  hope  lie  so  rcpolutely  withstood  him,  it 
is  said  that  he  answered,  "On  old  age."    But  the  best  termi- 
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nation  of  life  is  when,  with  the  mind  and  the  other  senses  un- 
impaired, the  same  nature  which  cemented  together  takes  to 
pieces  her  own  work.  As  he  who  has  Ijuilt  a  ship  or  a  house 
likewise  pulls  it  down  with  the  greatest  ease,  so  the  same 
nature  which  has  glued  man  together  takes  him  to  pieces 
best.  Now  every  fastening  of  glue,  when  fresh,  is  rent 
asunder  with  difficulty,  but  easily,  when  hardened  by  time. 
Thus  it  is  that  that  brief  remnant  of  life  should  not  be  either 
eagerly  desired,  or  without  reason  given  up  by  old  men  ;  and 
Pytha<j;oras  forbids  us  to  retire  from  the  post  and  station  of 
life  without  the  command  of  our  general,  that  is,  of  God. 

Omnis  aetas  certus  sum  terminus :  senectus  aiitem  nullus  certus 
fium  terminus,  recteque  in  is  vivo,  quoad  miinus  officiiim  exsequor 
et  tueor  jwssum  et  tamen  mors  contemno.  Ex  quijio  ut  animosus 
etiam  senectus  sum  quam  adolescentia  et  fortis.  Hie  ille  sum 
qui  Pisistratus  tyrannus  a  Solon  respondeo,  quum  ille  qucero,  qui 
tandem  spes  fretus  sui  tarn  audaciter  obsisto,  respondeo,  dice, 
'**  Senectus."  Sed  vivo  sum  finis  bonus,  quum  integer  mens  ceter- 
aque  sensus  opus  ipse  suus  idem  qui  cocu^mento  natura  dissolvo. 
Utnavis,  ut  cedificium  idem  destruo  facile  qui  construo,  sic  homo 
idem  bene  qui  conglutino  natura  dissolvo.  Jam  omnis  conglu- 
tinatio  recens  cegre,  inveteyatus  facile  divello.  Ita  fio  ut  ille 
brevis  vita  reliquus  nee  avide  appeto  senex  nee  sine  causa  desero  ; 
vetoque  Pythagoras  injussu  impei'ator,  is  sum,  Deus,  de  prcetii- 
dium  et  static  vita  decedo. 


LI. 

I  have  frequently  heard  from  my  seniors,*  who  said  that 
they  in  turn,  when  boys,  had  heard  it  from  old  men,  that 
C  Fabiicius  used  to  wonder  at  what  he  had  heard  from 
Cineas  the  Thessalian,  when  he  was  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  king  Pyrrhus,  that  there  was  a  certain  man  at  Athens,  who 
declared  himself  a  wise  man,  and  that  he  said  that  every 
thing  we  did  was  to  be  referred  to  pleasure  ;  and  on  hearing 
him  say  so,  that  M.'  Curius  and  T.  Ooruncanius  were  accus- 
tomed to  wish  that'^  that  might  be  the  conviction  of  the  Sam- 
nites  and  of  Pyrrhus  himself,  in  order  that'  they  might  the 
more  readily  be  conquered,  since  they  had  given  themselves 
up  to  sensuality.  M.'  Curius  had  lived  with  P.  Decius,  who 
five  years  before  the  consulship  of  the  former,  had  in  his 
fourth  consulship  devoted  himself  for  the  republic.  Fabricius 
knew  him,  Coruncanius  knew  him,  who,  as  well  from  the 
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course  of  his  own  life  as  from  the  exploit  of  him  whom  I 
mention,  Publius  Decius,  inferred  that  there  was  something 
in  its  own  nature  lovely  and  glorious  which  was  to  be  sought 
after  for  its  own  sake,  and  which,  despising  and  continuing 
pleasure,  all  the  best^  of  mankind  pursued. 

S(Epe  audio  a  senex,  qui  sui  'porro  puer  a  senex  audio  dico, 
miror  soleo  C.  Fabricius  qui,  quuni  apud  rex  Pyrrhns  legatus 
sum,  audio  a  Thesalus  Cineas,  sum  quidam  Athenw  qui  sui 
sapiens  profiteor,  isque  dico  omnis  qui  f ado  ad  voluptas  refero  ; 
qui  ex  is  audio  M.'  Curius  ef  T.  Goruncanius  opto  soleo  ut  is 
Samnis  ipseque  Pyrrhus  persuadeo,  quo  facile  vinco  possum 
quum  sui  voluptas  do.  Vivo  M\  Curius  cum  P.  Decius  qui 
quinquennium  ante  is  consul  sui  pro  res  puhlicu  quartus  con- 
sulatus  devoveo.  Nosco  idem  Fabricius,  nosco  Goruncanius,  qui 
quum  ex  suus  vita,  tum  ex  is  qui  dico  P.  Decius  factum  judico 
sum,  profecto  aliquis  natura  pulcher  atque  pra'clarus  q2ii  suus 
spontis  peto,  quique  sperno  et  contemno  voluptas  bonus  quisque 
sequor. 


LII. 


Do  you  see  how  in  Homer,  Nestor  very  often  speaks  of  his 
own  virtues  ?  for  he  was  now  living  in  the  third  generati'^n^  of 
men  ;  nor  had  he  any  occasion  to  feel  apprehensive,  lest^  in 
telling  the  truth  of  himself,  he  should  seem  to  be  either  too 
overbearing  or  too  talkative.  For  (as  Homer  says)  from  his 
tongue  flowed  words  sweeter  than  honey,  for  which  sweetness 
lie  needed  no  strength  of  body  ;  and  yet  the  illustrious  chief- 
tain of  Greece  nowhere  desires  to  have  ten  men  like  Ajax, 
but  like  Nestor;  and  if  this  should  have  happened,  he  doubts 
not  but*  that  Troy  would  quickly  fall.  But  I  return  to  myself. 
I  am  in  my  eighty-fourth  year.  In  truth,  I  should  like  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  make  the  same  boast'  as  Cyrus  did  : 
this,  however,  I  can  say,  not  indeed  that  I  have  such  bodily 
powers*  as  I  had  either  in  the  Punic  war  as  a  private,  or  in 
the  same  war  as  quaestor,  or  in  Spain  as  consul,  or  four  yea;^. 
afterwards  when  i  fought  at  Thermopylae  as  military  tribune, 
in  the  consulship  of  M.'  Acilius  Glabrio  ;  yet  still  old  ^e  (as 
you  see)  has  not  quite  unnerved  me,  nor  broken  me  down — 
the  senate  house  regrets  not  the  loss  of  my  strength,  nor  the 
rostra,  nor  my  friends,  nor  my  clients,  nor  my  guests.  For  I 
have  never  given  in  to  that  old  and  much  jjiraised  proverb, 
which  admonishes  you  to  become  an  old  man  early,  if  you 
wisli  to  be  an  old  man  long. 
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Videone  ut  apud  Homerm  scepe  Nestor  de  virtus  situs 
prcedico  ?  Tertius  enim  jam  aetas  homo  vivo,  nee  sum  is  vereor 
ne  verus  prcedico  de  sui  nimis  video  ant  insokns  aut  loquax. 
Etenim  ut  aio  Homerus,  ex  is  lingua  mel  dulcis  fiuo  oratio,  qui 
ad  suavitas  nullus  egeo  corpus  vires  ;  et  tamen  duxjlle  Groicia 
nusquam  opto  ut  Ajax  similis  haheo  decern  ;  at  ut  Nestor,  qui  si 
accido,  non  dubito  quin  brevis  Troja  pereo.  Sed  redeo  ad 
ego.  Quartus  annus  ago  et  octogesimus ;  volo  equiden  idem 
possum  glorior  qui  Cyrus;  sed  tamen  hie  que.o  dico,  non  ego 
quidem  is  sum  vires  qui  aut  miles  bellum  Punicum  aut  qu(BStor 
idem  bellum  aut  consul  in  Hispania  sum,  aut  quadrennium  post 
quum  tribunus  militaris  depugno  ajnid  Thermopylae  M' .  Acdius 
Glabrio  consul;  sed  tamen,  ut  tu  video,  non  plane  ego  enervo  nee 
affiigo  senectus;  non  curia  vires  meus  desidero,  non  rostrum,  non 
amicus,  non  cliens,  non  hospes.  Nee  enim  unquam  assentior 
vetus  ille  laudatusque  proverbium  qui  moneo.  Mature  fio  senex, 
si  din  volo  sum  senex. 


LIII. 


In  the  meantime,  as  soon  as  Clodius  knew  (for  it  was  not 
hard  to  ascertain)  1  that  Titns,  on  the  twentieth  of  January,'-' 
had  a  stated,  legally  appointed  and  unavoidable  journey  (to 
make)  to  Lanuvium  to  nominate  a  flamen,  because  Titus  was 
dictator  at  Lanuvium ;  he  suddenly  left  Rome  himself  the  day 
before,  in  order  (as^  was  known  by  M'hat  ha])pened)  to  place  an 
ambuscade  for  Titus  in  front  of  his  own  farm.  And  he  set 
out  in  such  a  way  that  he  left  behind  him  a  tumultous  assem- 
bly in  which  his'furv  was  greatly  missed,  which  was  held  on 
that  very  day,  and 'which,  if  he  had  not  wished  to  compass 
a  time  and  place  for  the  atrocious  enterprise,  he  would  never 
have  quitted.  But  Titus,  after  having  been  in  the  senate  on 
that  day  until  it  was  adjourned,*  came  home,  changed  his 
shoes  and  clothes,  waited  for  some  time  while  his  wife,  as  is 
customary,  made^  her  preparations,  and  then  set  out  at  the 
time''  when  Clodius,  if  indeed  he  had  intended  returning  to 
Rome  that  day,  might  have  already  returned. 

Interim,  quum  scio  Clodius— neque  enim  sum  di^fficilis  .srio— 
iter  sollninis,  leqUimus,  necessarius  ante  dies  XIII  Kalendae 
Februarius  Titus  sum  Lanuvium  ad  flamen  prodo,  quod  siim 
dictator  Lanuvium  Titus,  Homa  i^ubito  ipse  proflciscor  jyridie, 
ut  ante  suns  fujulus,  qui  res  intelligo,  Titiis  insidiCB  colloco. 
Atque  ita  proflciscor,   ut   contio   turbulentus,    in   qui  is  Juror 
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desidero,  qui  ille  ipse  dies  habeo,  relinquo,  qui  nisi  abeo  f  acinus 
locus  tempus  volo,  nunquam  relinquo.  Titus  autem  quum  in 
senatus  sum  is  dies,  quoad  senatus  dimitto,  domus  venio,  calceus 
et  vestimentum  muto,  paulisper,  dmn  sui  uxor,  utfio,  compare, 
commoror,  delude  proficiscor  is  tempus  quum  jam  Clodius,  si 
quidtm  is  dies  Roma  venio,  redeo  possum. 


JAY. 


A  decree  was  passed  ^  that  ten  commisssioners  should  par- 
tition the  state,  over  which  the  king  had  ruled,  between  his 
son  and  nephew.  Of  this  commission  Oaius  Julius  was  the 
leader,  a  man  distinguished,  and  at  that  time  of  weight  in 
the  senate,  because,  when  consul,  on  the  death  of  Marcus 
Crassus  and  Spurius  Cassius  he  had  made  a  most  cruel  use 
against  the  commons  of  the  victory  of  the  nobility.  Although 
the  nephew  had  regarded  him  as  one  of  his  friends  at  Rome, 
still  he  received  him  with  the  most  formal  attention :  by 
liberality^  and  by  lavish  promises  he  brought  it  about  that 
he  preferred  the  king's  advantage  to  reputation,  to  honor,  in 
short  to  all  his  interests.  Having  made  advances  to  the  other 
ambassadors  in  the  same  way,  he  gains  over  very  many  of 
them  ;  few  held  honor  in  higher  esteem  than  money. 

Decretum  facio,  uti  decern  legatus  regnum,  qui  rex  ohtineo, 
inter  Jilius  et  /rater  filius.  Qui  legatio  princeps  sum  Caivs 
Julius,  homo  clarus  et  turn  in  senatus  potens ;  quia  consul, 
Marcus  Crassus  et  Spurius  Cassius  interficio,  acriter  victoria 
nohilitas  in  plehs  exerceo.  Is  frater  filius  tametsi  Boma  in 
amicus  habeo,  tamen  accurate  recipio  ;  do  et  pollicitor  perficio 
uti  farna,  fides,  posterius  omnis  suus  res  commodum  rex  antefero. 
Reliquus  legatus  idem  via  adgredior,  plerique  capio;  pauci 
car  us  fides,  quam  pecunia  sum. 


LV. 

By  frequently  making'  these  (charges),  and  others  of  a 
a  similar  nature,  tho  tribune  persuaded^  the  people  that  Cor- 
nelius Cinna,  who  was  at  that  time  praetor,  should  be  sent  to 
Andriscus,  and  that  he  should  luring  him  to  Rome  (the  public 
faith  Vjeing  pledged  for  his  safety),  in  order  that'  the  crimes 
of  the  commander,  and  of  the  others  whom  they  accused  of 
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having  received  money, ^  might  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
the  king.  While  these  things  were  going  ^  on  at  Rome,  those 
who  had  been  left  by  Metellus  in  Mysia  in  charge  of  the 
army,  adopting  the  practice  of  their  commander,  committed 
very  many  most  flagrant  crimes.  There  w^ere  some  who, 
under  the  influence  of  a  bribe,  handed^  over  the  elephants  to 
Andriscus  ;  others  put  up*  the  deserters  for  sale  ;  some^  car- 
ried off  booty  from  peaceful  (states)  ;  such  a  ^^olent  attack 
of  avarice  like  some  infection  had  taken  possession  of  their 
minds.  But  Cornelius  Cinna  sets  out  to  go  to  Andriscus, 
after  the  bill  proposed  by  the  tribune  had  been  passed  and 
all  the  nobility  defeated.  He  persuaded  him,  (now^)  timid 
and  without  confidence  in  his  own  strength  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  not  to  prefer  recourse  to  violence  to  recourse  to 
pity,  since  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  Koman  people. 

Hie  atque  alius  hicce  modus  saepe  dico  trihunus  populus 
jjersuadeo,  uti  Cornelius  Cinna,  qui  turn  praetor  sum,  ad 
Andriscus  mitto,  {interpono  fides  publicus),  Roma  duco  ;  quo 
facile,  indicium  rex,  imperator  et  reliquus,  qui  pecunia  capio 
arcesso,  delictum  patefacio.  Dum  hie  Roma  gero,  qui  in 
Mysia  relinquo  a  Metellus  exercitus  praesum,  sequor  mos  im- 
perator,  multus  et  flagitiosus  f acinus  facio.  Sum  qui,  aiirum 
corrumpo,  elephantus  Andriscus  trado ;  alius  perfuga  vendo ; 
pars  ex  pacatus  praeda  ago  ;  tantus  vis  avaritia  in  animus  is, 
veluii  tabes,  invado.  At  Cornelius  Cinna,  perfero  rogatio  a 
trihunus,  ac  peixello  omnis  nohilitas,  ad  Andriscus  proficiscor  : 
is  timidus  et  ex  conscientia  diffido  res  suns  persuadeo,  quo  sui 
jyopitlus  Romanus  dedo,  ne  vis  quam  misericordia  experior  malo. 


LVI. 


The  state  at  that  time  was  violently  disturbed  at  Rome  b}- 
the  quarrels  of  the  tribunes.  Aulus  Sulpicius  and  Licinius 
Orassus,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  in  opjjosition  to  the  wishes 
of  their  colleagues,  were  endeavouring  to  keep  in  oflice  :  and 
this  difference  of  opinion  continued  to  delay  the  elections  of 
the  whole  year.  In  consequence  of  this  delay,  Porcius,  Mho, 
we  mentioned  before,  had  been  left  with  pnvtoriau  power  in 
the  camp,  being  led  to  expect  either  that  he  would  fiuish  ^  the 
war  or  that  he  would  exact  money  from  the  king  through  the 
terror  caused  by  his  army,  summons  his  troops  from  their 
winter  quarters  to  an  expedition  in  the  mouth  of  January ;  and 
by  forced  marches,  though  the  winter  was  severe,  he  arrives 
at  the  town  of  Pergamus,  where  the  royal  treasury  was. 
Although  this  (town)  could  be^  neither  taken  nor  besieged,  both 
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in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  advan- 
tage of  its  position,  (for  around  the  wall,  which  was  built  on 
the  ledge  of  a  rugged  mountain,  a  muddy  plain  had  formed  a 
marsh  owing  to  the  winter's  rains)  ;  still,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  feint  to  inspire  the  king  with  terror,^  or 
blinded  by  the  desire  (of  its  wealth),  he  began  to  bring  for- 
wnrd^  the  vinecp.,  to  throw  up  a  breastwork  (and)  to  hasten 
other  things  which  were  likely  to  be  of  use^  for  his  plan. 

Istempestas Roma  sedltio  trlbunkms  atrociter res puhlicus  agito 
Aldus  Sulpicius  et  Licinius  Crassus,  trihunus  plebs,  resisto 
collega,  continuo  magistratus  nitor ;  qui  dissentio  totus  annus 
comitia  Impedio.  Is  mora  in  spes  adduco  Porcius,  qui  pro 
prcetor  in  castra  relinguo  sup)ra  dico,  aut  conjicio  helium,  aut 
terror  exercitus  ah  rex  pecunia  capio,  miles  mensis  Januarius 
ex  hiherna  in  expeditio  evoco :  magniis  iter,  hiems  asper,  per- 
venio  ad  oppidum  Pergamus,  uhi  rex  thesaurus  sum.  Qui 
quamquam  et  scevitia  tempus,  aut  opportunitas  locus,  neque 
capio,  neque  ohsideo  possum,  (nam  ciixum  murus,  sino  in  prce- 
ruptus  mons  extremum,  planities  limosus  hiemalis  aqua,  palus 
facio,)  tamen,  aut  simulo  gratia,  quo  rex  formido  addo,  aut 
cupido  ccecus,  vinece  ago,  agger  jacio,  alius,  qui  inceptum  usus 
sum,  propero. 


LVII. 


To  this  Quintus  Antonius  (replied) :  "If  they  wished^  to 
make  any  request  of  the  senate,  let  them  lay  down  their 
arms,  (and)  set  out  for  Eome  as  suppliants ;  that  the  senate 
and  the  Koman  people  had  always  been  distinguished  for  such 
a  degree  of  mildness  and  pity,  that  no  one  ever  asked  aid  from 
them  in  vain,"  But  the  general  of  the  enemy  wrote  a  letter, 
while  on  the  march,  to  very  many  of  consular  rank,  (and) 
besides  to  all  the  most  distinguished  individuals,  "that  i)eset 
by  false  charges,  since  he  was  unable  to  oppose  the  faction  of 
his  enemies,  he  was  yielding  to  his  fate,  and  was  going  into 
exile  at  Marseilles,  not  because  he  felt  guilty  of  so  great  a 
crime,  but  that  the  state  might  be  undisturbed,  and  that  no 
sedition  might  arise  out  of  his  opposition."  Lucius  Scipio 
read  aloud  in  the  senate  a  letter  very  different  from  this, 
which  he  said  had  been  given  him  in  the  name  of  the  general. 
A  copy  of  it  is  given  below. 

Ad.  hie  Q.  Antonius :  "  Si  quis  ah  senatus  peto  volo,  ah  arma 
discedo,  lionia  sup/plex  proficiscor  ;  is  mansuetudo  atque  miseri- 
cordia  senatuH  populusque  Itomanus  semper  sum,  ut  nemo  un- 
quam  ah  is  frustra  aaxilium  peto."     At   dux  hostis  ex  iter 
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plerique  consularis,  proeterea  bonus  quisqiie,  litter ce  mitto :  "  sui 
falsus  crimen  circumvenio,  quoniam  /actio  inimicus  resisto 
nequeo,  fortuna  cede,  Massilia  in  exilium  projiciscor  ;  n on  quo 
sui  tantus  scelus  conscius  ;  sed  uti  res  piihlicus  quietus  sum,  neve 
ex  suns  contentio  seditio  orior."  Ah  hie  lomje  diversus  literce 
L.  Scipio  in  senatus  recito,  qui  sui  nomen  dux  reddo  dico.  Is 
exemplum  infra  scribo. 


LYIII. 


There  were  at  that  time  some  who^  said  that  the  con- 
spirator, after  the  deUvery  of  his  speech,  when  he  was  swear- 
ing'^ the  accompHces  of  his  guilt,  carried^  round  in  goblets 
the  blood  of  a  human  body  mingled  with  wine  ;  that  when, 
after  a  solemn  imprecation,  all  had  tasted  thereof,  as  is  cus- 
tomary* in  sacred  rites,  he  unfolded  his  plan  ;  and  that  he 
repeatedly  declared  (or,  "and  it  was  currently  reported  that") 
he  did  so  with  this  object  that^  they  might  be  more  faithful 
to  one  another,  being  partners^  with  one  another  in  so  great  a 
crime.  Some  thought  that  these  (stories),  and  many  others 
besides,  were  trumped  up  by  those  who  believed  "^  that  the 
hatred  against  the  consul  ®  which  afterwards  arose,  was  les- 
sened by  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  of  the  men  who  had 
been  punished.  This  matter  has  been  insufficientlj''  ascer- 
tained, considering  its  importance.  But  at  that  meeting  was 
Cains  Titurius,  descended  from  a  very  honourable  family, 
(and)  covered  with  villanies  and  crimes,  whom  the  censors 
had  expelled  from  the  senate  on  account  of  his  infamy.  The 
vanity  of  this  man  was  no  less  than  his  boldness,  lie  neither 
kept  to  himself^  what  he  had  heard,  nor  did  he  himself  con- 
ceal his  own  crimes :  in  sliort,  he  had  not  the  slightest  regard 
for  what  he  said  or  did. 

Sum  is  tempestas,  qui  dico,  conjuratus,  oratio  habeo,  cum  ad 
jusjurandum  popularis  scelus  suns  adigo,  humanus  corpus 
sanguis,  vimcm  perminceo,  in  patera  circumfero  ;  inde  cum  post 
exsecratio  omnis  degudo,  sicuti  in  solemnis  sacrum  facio  con- 
suesco,  aperio  consilium  suus,  atque  eo,  dictito,  facio,  quo  inter 
sui  Jidus  magnopere  sum,  aliu^  alius  tantus  facinus  couscius. 
NonnulU  Jingo  hie,  multus  prceterea,  existimo,  ab  is,  qui  consul 
invidia,  qui  postea  orior,  lenio  credo  atrocitas  scelus  is,  qui 
poena  do.  Ego  is  res  pro  magnitudo  paruni  comperio.  Sed  in 
is  conventio  sum  Caius  Antonius,  nascor  haud  obscurus  locus, 
Jlagitium  atque  facinus  cooperio  ;  qui  censor  senatus,  probrum 
gratia,  amoveo.  Hie  homo  non  parens  vanita^  quam  audacia; 
neque  reticeo,  qui  audio,  neque  suusmet  ipse  scelus  occulta; 
p7'07'sus  neque  dicv,  neque  facio,  quisquam  pcnsus  habeo. 
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LIX. 

When  he  said  this,  having  made  a  slight  delay,  he  orders  the 
signal  for  battle  to  be  given,  draAvs  up  his  troops,  and  leads 
them  forth  to  even  ground  ;  then,  after  the  horses  of  all  had 
been  removed,  that  the  soldiers  might  have^  greater  courage 
when  the  danger  was  made  equal,  he  himself  on  foot  arranges 
his  army  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
extent  of  his  forces.  For,  as  there  was  a  plain  between 
mountains  on  the  left,  and  a  rugged  rock  on  the  right,  he 
places  eight  cohorts  in  front ;  the  other  divisions  he  stations 
in  closer  array  as  a  reserve  force.  From  these  he  draws  off 
to  the  front  rank  all  the  picked  centurions  and  the  veterans 
as  well  as  all  the  best  in  arms  of  the  common  soldiers.  He 
orders  Cneius  Piso  to  take  the  command  on  the  right  wing, 
(and)  a  certain  Tarquinian  on  the  left'-^ ;  he  himself  takes  his 
post  along  with  his  freedmen  and  the  cohorts  near  the  eagle, 
which  it  was  said  Caius  Julius  had  had  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
But  in  the  other  part  (of  the  field  i,  Aulus  Gabinius,  being 
footsore, 3  entrusts  his  army  to  his  lieutenant,  because  he  was 
unable*  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  Ho  (arranges)  in  the  front 
rank  the  veteran  cohorts,  which  he  had  enrolled  on  account 
of  the  rising  ;  he  arranges  the  rest  of  the  army  behind  these 
among  the  reserves. 

Hie  ubi  dico,  pauUalum  commoror,  signum  cano  jiiheo,  atque 
instruo  ordo  in  locus  cBqaus  deduco :  dein,  removto  omnis  equus, 
quo  miles,  excequo  periculum,  animua  amplus  sum,  ipse  pedes 
exercitus,  pro  locus  et  copice,  instruo.  Nam,  uti  planities  sum 
inter  sinister  mons,  et,  ah  dexter,  rupes  asper,  octo  cohors  in 
frons  constituo :  reliquus  signum  in  subsidium  arete  colloco. 
Ah  hie  eenturio  omnis  lectus,  et  evocatus,  proeierea  ex  gregarins 
miles  bonus  quisque  armatus  in  prior  acies  subduco.  Cneius 
Piso  in  dexter.  Tar  quit  liensis  qaidam  sinister  pars  euro  juheo  : 
ipse  cum  liherius  et  colonus  propter  aquila  adsisto,  qui  helium 
Mithridaticus  Caius  Julius  in  exereitus  habeo  dico.  At  ex  alter 
pars  Aulas  Gabinius  pes  ceger,  quod  j)ro!:lium  adsum  nequeo, 
l^gatus  exercitus  p".rm'Mo.  file  cohors  veteranus,  qui  tumultus 
causa  conscribo,  in  frons  ;  post  is,  cetera  exercitus  in  subsidium 
loco. 


LX. 

But  after  the  news  arrived  in  the  camp  that  the  conspiracy 
had  been  brought  to  light  at  Rome,  (and)  that  punishment 
had  been  inflicted  up(m  the  conspirators  (whom  I  have  men- 
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tioned  above),  very  many,  whom  the  hope  of  x'lunder  or  the 
desire  for  a  revohition  had  induced  to  join  in  the  war,  slipped 
away.  ^  The  chief  conspirator  led  off  the  rest  through  rugged 
mountains  by  forced  marches  to  the  territory  of  Etruria, 
witli  the  intention  of  escaping'^  by  by-ways  into  Gaul.  But 
('aius  Marius  with  three  legions  held  the  command  in  this 
district,  since  he  suspected  that  the  leader  of  the  enemy 
would  form  this  very  plan,  which  we  have  before  mentioned, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  his  position.  When,  there- 
fore, he  learned  from  deserters  of  the,  direction  he  had  taken, 
lie  quickly  moved  his  camp  and  pitched  it  at  the  very  base  of 
the  mountains,  where  he  would  descend  (literally:  "there 
was  a  descent  to  him ")  when  hastening  into  (7aul.  Still 
Cornelius  Sylla  was  not  far  distant,  inasmuch  as'  he  followed 
in  pursuit  with  a  large  army,  encountering  fewer  obstacles  in 
a  more  IcA^el  country.  But  when  the  conspirator  saw  that 
he  was  hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  by  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  that  matters  in  the  city  were  against  him  and  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  escape  or  assistance,  he  determined  to 
engage  in  battle-with  Cornelius  Sylla  at  the  first  opportunity, 
thinking  that  the  best  course  in  such  an  emergency  was  to 
try  the  fortune  of  war. 

Sed,  postquam  in  cantra  nuntias  lyeirvenio,  Roma  conjuraiio 
patefacio,  de  conjm'atics,  qui  supra  memoro,  supplicium  sumo  : 
plerique,  qui  ad  helium  spes  raplna,  aut  itovns  res  studium 
Ulicio,  dtlabor.  Reliqmis  dux  conjuratus  per  mojis  asper,  mag- 
iius  iter,  in  ar/er  Etruscus  abduco,  is  consilium,  uti  per  frames 
occulte  perfu<jio  in  Gallia.  At  Caius  Marius  cum  tres  legio  in 
hie  locus  proisideo,  ex  difficidtas  res  idem  ille  existimo,  qui  supra 
dlco,  dux  hostis  agito.  Igitur,  ubi  iter  is  ex  perfuga  cognosco, 
castra  propere  moveo,  ac  sub  ipse  radix  mons  consido,  qua  ille 
descensus  sum  in  Gallia  propero.  Nequt  tamen  Corneliux 
Sylla  procul  absum  ;  utpote  qui  magnus  exercitus,  locus  cequus 
expeditus,  in  fuga  scquor.  Sed  conjuratus,  postquam.  inde(t 
nions  atque  copia  hostis  sui  claudo,  in  urbs  res  adversus,  neque 
fuga,  neque  praisidium  ullus  spes;  bonus  factum  re  or  in  talis 
res  fortuna  helium  tento,  status  cum  Cornelius  Sylla  quam- 
primmn  conjiigo. 


LXT. 


He  therefore  entrusts  the  matter  to  one  Lucius  Scipio  to 
find  out  the  deputies  of  the  Gauls  and  influence  them,  if  he 
could,  to  join  in  the  war,  thinking  that  they  could  be  easily 
induced  to  adopt  such  a  course,  being  burdened  with  debt  as 
a  people  and  individually  ;  (and)  further,  because  the  nation 
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was^  naturally  fond  of  war.  Scipio  was  well  known  by  many 
of  the  leading  men,  and  knew  them,  because  he  had  traded''' 
in  Gaul,  Therefore,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  deputies  in  the 
market  place,  after  he  had  made  a  few  enquiries  about  the 
condition  of  the  state,  and  as  if  he  lamented  its  lot,  he  began, 
without  any  delay,  to  ask  what  end  they  expected  ^  to  such  mis- 
fortunes. After  he  saw*  that  they  complained  of  the  avarice 
of  the  magistrates;  that  they  made  accusations  against  the 
senate,  because  there  was  no  assistance  (for  them)  in  it ;  that 
they  awaited  death  as  the  remedy  for  their  miseries  ;  "but  I," 
said  he,  "provided  you  are  willing^  to  be  men,  shall  point 
out  a  way  by  which  you  may  escape  such  evils  as  you  com- 
plain of  "  When  he  said  this,  the  deputies  of  the  Gauls, 
being  led  to  form  the  highest  expectations,  began  to  entreat^ 
Lucius  Scipio  to  take'^  compassion  on  them;  that  there  was 
nothing  so  hard  or  so  difficult  that  they  would  not  do  most 
eagerly,  provided  such  a  course  would  free  the  state  from 
debt.  Besides  he  sends  for  Gracchus,  that  what  he  said 
might  have  more  weight.  In  his  presence,  he  disclosed  *  the 
conspiracy,  and  told  the  names  of  his  associates  ;  (and),  in 
addition,  those  of  many  innocent  persons  of  all  classes,  that 
the  deputies  might  have  more  courage. 

Igitur  Lucius  Scipio  quidam  negotium  do,  uti  legatus  Gallus 
requiro,  isque,  si  possum  impello  ad  societas  helium,  existimo 
publice  privatimque  ces  alienus  opprimo,  prceferea,  quod  natura 
gens  hellicosus  sum,  facile  is  ad  talis  consilium  adduco  possum. 
Scipio,  quod  in  Gallia  negotior,  plerique  princeps  nosco  atque  is 
nosco.  It/tque  sine  mora,  ubi  prius  legatus  in  forum  conspicio, 
percunctor  ]jauci  de  status  civitas,  et  quasi  doleo  is  casus,  re- 
quiro coepi,  "qui  exitus  tantus  malus  spero?"  Postquam  ille 
video,  "  queror  de  avaritia  magistratus,  accuso  senatus,  quod  in 
is  auxilium  nihil  sum ;  miseria  suus  remedium  mors  expecto  ;" 
"  at  ego,"  inquam,  "  tu,  si  modo  vir  sum  volo,  ratio  ostendo,  qui 
tantus  iste  malum,  effugio."  Hie  ubi  dico,  legatus  Gallus,  in 
magnus  spes  adduco  Lucius  Scipio  oro,  uti  sui  misereor ;  nihil 
tam  asper,  neque  tam  difficilis,  quin  cupide  facio,  dum  is  res 
rivitas  ces  alienus  lihero.  Prceterea  Gracchus  arcesso,  quo 
magnus  auctoritas  sermo  insum  ;  is  prcesens  conjuratio  aperio  ; 
nomino  socius,  pratterea  multus  quisque  genus  innoxius,  quo 
legatus  animus  ampins  sum. 


LXII. 


He   himself  gives  Cassius  a  letter  for  the  conspirator,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  :   "Who  I  am^  you  wiU  learn 
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from  him  whom  I  have  sent  to  you.  Take  care  that^  you 
reflect  how  great  your  misfortune  is,  and  that  you  be  a  man ; 
consider  what  your  circumstances  require  ;  seek  help  from 
all,  even  from  the  lowest."  In  addition  to  this  he  gives 
verbal  instructions  :  "Since  he  has  been  declared  an  enemy 
by  the  senate,  with  what  object  does  he  reject'-^  the  slaves? 
that  those  things  which  he  ordered  were  ready  in  the  city  ; 
that  he  himself  should  not  hesitate  to  come  nearer."  These 
things  having  been  done  in  this  way,  on  the  night  appointed 
for  their  setting  out,  the  consul,  having  learned  everything 
through  the  deputies,  orders  the  praetors  to  arrest  by  means 
of  an  ambuscade  the  retinue  of  the  Gauls  at  the  Mulvian 
bridge.  He  discloses  the  whole  object  for  which  they  were 
sent ;  he  gives  them  permission  to  conduct  the  rest  of  the 
affair  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  (Being)  men 
of  military  experience,  they  secretly  blockade  the  bridge 
according  to  instructions,  having  stationed  the  guards  with- 
out any  disturbance.  After  the  deputies  came  to  the  place, 
and  a  shout  arose  at  that  moment  on  both  sides,  the  Gauls, 
who  soon  undei'gtood  the  design,  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  praetors  without  delay.  At  first  Cassius  defends  himself 
with  a  sword  against  the  crowd,  having  exhorted  the  others 
(to  do  so)  ;  afterwards,  when  he  was  deserted  by  the  depu- 
ties, he  first  earnestly  besought  the  prwtor  to  save  him 
because  he  was  known  to  him,  (and)  linally,  through  fear 
and  despairing  of  his  life,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
praetors  as  to  enemies. 

Ipse  Cassius  litercR  ad  conjtiratus  do,  qui  exemplum  infra 
scribo:  "  Quis  sum,  ex  is,  qui  ad  tu  mitto,  cognosco.  Facio 
coglto,  in  quantus  calamitas  sum,  et  memini  tu  vir ;  considero, 
quis  tuus  ratio  postulo ;  aicxilium  peto  ah  omnis,  etiam  ah 
inferus.^^  Ad  hie  mandatum  verhmn  do:  *'Quum  ah  senatus 
hostis  judico,  qui  consilium  servitimn  repudio  ?  in  urbs  paro, 
qui  jubeo ;  ne  cunctor  ipse  prope  accedo."  Hie  res  ita  ago, 
constituo  nox,  qui  proficiscor,  consul  per  legatus  cunctus  edoceo, 
prcetor  inipero,  ui  in  pons  Mulvius  per  insidice  Gallus  cotnitatus 
deprekendo ;  res  omnis  aperio,  qui  gratia  mitto;  cetera,  uli 
factum  opus  sum,  ita  ago,  per  mitto.  I  lie,  homo  miUtaris,  sine 
tumultus  prcesidium  colloco,  sicuti  prcecipio,  occulte  })ons  ohsido. 
Postquam  ad  is  locus  legatus  venio,  et  simul  utrinique  clamor 
exorior,  Gallus,  cito  cognosco  consilium,  sine  mora  proitor  sui 
trado.  Cassius  prius,  cohortor  cetera,  gladius  sui  a  multitudo 
defendo  ;  dein,  ubi  a  legatus  desero,  multus  jrrius  de  salus  suns 
prcetor  ohtestor,  quod  is  notus  sum,  posterius  timidus  ac  vita 
diffido  velut  hostis  sui  prcetor  do. 
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LXIII. 

The  Samnites,  however,  held  possession  of  the  citadel,  and 
from  it,  on  the  following  day  when  the  Roman  army  in  battle 
array  had  tilled^  all  the  ground  "^  that  lies  between  the  Palatine 
and  Capitoline  hills,  they  no  sooner  came  down  to  the  plain 
than  the  Romans  advanced  to  meet^  them,  since  resentment 
and  a  desire  to  retake  the  citadel  wrought  upon  their  spirits. 
The  chiefs  on  each  side  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  battle,  Aulus 
Postumius  on  the  side  of  the  Samnites  and  Quintus  Curtius 
on  that  of  the  Romans.  The  latter,  although  his  position 
was  disadvantageous  at  the  first  onset,  maintained  the  Roman 
cause  with  courage  and  bravery.  As  soon  as  Hostus  fell,  the 
Roman  army  immediately  gave  way,  and  was  beaten  back  to 
the  old  gate  of  the  Palatium.  The  Roman  king  himself,  too, 
carried  away  amid  the  crowd  of  the  fugitives,  raising  his 
arms  to  heaven  says  :  "0  Jupiter,  iinder  the  direction  of  thy 
birds,  here  on  the  Palatine  I  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the 
city.  The  Samnites  now  hold  the  citadel,  which  has  been 
purchased  by  treachery.  From  it  they  are  now  advancing 
hither  in  arms,  having  already  passed  the  intervening  valley. 
But  do  thou,  father  of  gods  and  men,  keep  back  the  enemy 
at  least  from  here  ;  dispel  terror  from  the  Romans,  and  stop 
their  foul  flight.  I  vow  (that  I  will  erect)  on  this  spot  a 
temple  to  thee,  Jupiter  Stator,  which  may  be^  a  memoiial  to 
posterity  that  the  city  was  saved  by  thy  timely  aid."  Having 
uttered  this  prayer,  he  says,  as  if  he  felt  that  his  prayers  were 
heard  :  "At  this  spot,  Jupiter,  supremely  good  (and)  great, 
commands  you  to  halt,  and  renew  the  fight."  The  Romans 
halted  as  though  commanded  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  The 
king  himself  flies  forward  to  the  van. 

Teneo  tamen  arx  Samnis,  atque  inde  posterus  dies,  cum 
Romanus  exercitus  instruo  qui  inter  Palatinus  Capitolinusqtie 
coliis  campus  sum  compleo,  non  prius  descendo  in  cequus,  quam 
ira  et  cupiditas  recupero  arx  stlmulo  animus  in  adversvs 
Roraanus  subeo.  Princeps  utrimque  -pwjna  cieo ;  ah  Samnis 
Aulus  Postumius,  ah  Romanus  Quintus  Curtius.  Hie  res 
Romanus  iniquus  locus  ad  primus  signum  animus  atque  aiulacia 
sustineo.  Ut  Hodus  cado,  confestim  Romanus  inclino  acies, 
fudoque  ad  vetus  porta  Palatium.  Rex  Romanus  et  ipse  turha 
fwficns  ago  anna  ad  ccelum  tollo.  ^^  Jupiter,  tuus"  inquam 
'^juheo  avis  hie  in  Palatium  primus  urhs  fundamentum  jacio. 
Arx  jam  scelus  emo  Samnis  haheo  ;  inde  hie  armatus  sujjero 
medius  vallis  tendo.  At  tu,  pater  deus  homoque,  hinc  saltern 
arceo  hostis,  demo  terror  Romanus  fugaque  f(edM,s  dsto.  Hie 
ego  tu  templum  Stator  Jupiter,  qui  monumentum  simi  jyosterus 
tuus  prijesens  opls  servo  urhs,  niovco."  Hie  j^fccor,  velut  si 
sentio  audio,  j/reces,  ^^ hinc"  inquam,  "Romanus,  Jvjntrr  bonus 
m,agnus  renisto  atque  itero  pug7ia  jubeo."  Resisto  Romanus 
tanquam  ccBlestis  voxjubeo  ;  ipse  ad  primoris  rex  jrrovolo. 
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LXIV. 

Anciis  reigned  twenty-four  years,  equal  to  any  of  the  former 
kings  both  in  the  arts  and  renown  of  war  and  peace.  His 
sons  were  now  near  the  age  of  puberty.  For  this  reason 
Tarquinius  was  more  urgent^  that  the  assembly  for  the  election 
of  a  king  should  be  held^  as  soon  as  possible.  And  when  this 
was  settled  he  sent  the  boys  out  of  the  way  to  hunt^  on  the 
eve  (of  the  election).  He  also  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  obsequiously  sought  after  power  and  to  have  delivered 
a  set  speech  with  a  view  to  gain  over  the  affections  of 
the  commons:  (he  said),  "though  (he  was  acting  thus),  (or: 
"  whilst  he  kept  declaring  that  he  did  not  aim,"  &c.).  that 
he  did  not  aim  at  anything  unprecedented,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  not  the  first  foreigner  (a  thing  at  which  anyone  might 
feel*  indignation  or  wonder),  but  the  third,  who  aspired^  to 
sovereignty  at  Rome  ;  that  Tatius,  not  only  from  being  an 
alien,  but  even  an  enemy,  was  made  king  ;  and  that  Numa, 
unacquainted  with  the  city,  without  asking  for  it,  had  been, 
without  solicitation  on  his  part,  invited  by  them  to  the  throne ; 
that  he,  as  soon  as  he  was  his  own  master,  had  migrated  to 
Rome  with  his  wife  and  all  his  goods  ;  that  he  had  lived  at 
Rome  the  greater  part  of  that  age  in  which  men  are  employed 
in  civil  offices  ;  that  he  had  learned  thorongldy,  at  home^  and 
abroad,  under  no  mean  instructor,  even  King  Ancus  himself, 
the  Roman  laws  (and)  Roman  rites  ;  that  he  had  vied  with 
all  in  ready  loyalty  and  watchful  deference  to  the  king,  even 
with  the  king  himself  in  his  bounty  to  others."  On  his  re- 
lating these  undoubted  facts,  the  Roman  people,  by  general 
consent,  elected  him  as  Idng. 

Regno  Ancus  annus  quattuor  et  viginti:  quilibet  superiis  rex 
helium  paxque  et  ars  et  gloria  j^ar.  Jam  fiUus  prope  puhes 
aetas  sum.  Eo  viognopere  Tarquinius  insto,  ut  quani  jirimum 
comitia  rex  creo  facio  ;  qui  indico  sub  temjnis  jnier  lienor  ahlego. 
Isque  prior  et  peto  ambitiose  regnum  et  oratio  dico  habeo  ad 
concilio  plebs  animus  compositus ;  cum  sui  non  re^s  7iovus  peto, 
quippe  qui  non  prior,  (quod  quisquam  indignor  mirorqtit 
possum),  sedtertius  JRoma  2^eregrinus  regnum  aj'ecto  ;  et  Tatius 
non  ex  peregrinus  solum  sed  etiam  ex  hosfis  rex  facio,  et  Numa 
ignarus  -urbs  non  peto  in  regnum  idtro  accio,  sui,  ex  qui  sui 
potens  sum,  Roma  cum  conjux  ac  fort  una  omnis  commigro ; 
magmis  pais  (Etas  is,  qui  civilis  officium  fungor  homo,  Roma 
sui  quam  in  vetus  patria  vivo ;  doniiis  miUtiaque  sub  haud 
pcenitendus  magister,  ipse  Ancus  rex,  Romanus  sui  jus,  Romanus 
ritus  disco  ;  obsequium  et  observantia  in  rex  cum  omnis,  benig- 
nitas  erga  alius  cum  rex  ipse  certo.  Hie  is  haud  falsvs  memoro 
ingens  consensus  pojjulus  Romanus  regno  jubeo. 
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LXV. 

He  was  also  preparing  to  surround  the  city  with  a  stone 
wall,  when  a  Sabine  war  interrupted^  his  designs.  And  this 
was  so  sudden,  that  the  enemy  crossed  the  Anio  before  the 
army  of  the  Romans  was  able'''  to  meet  and  check  them. 
There  was  therefore  great  consternation^  at  Kome,  and  at 
first  they  fought  without  any  decisive  result,  with  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides.  Afterwards,  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
having  been  been  led  back  to  the  camp,  and  the  Romans 
having  got  time  to  make"*  fresh  preparations  for  the  war, 
Tarquinius,  thinking  that  his  forces  were  especially  weak  in 
not  having  cavalry,  determined  to  add  other  centuries  to  those 
which  Romulus  had  enrolled,  and  to  have  them  distinguished 
by  his  own  name.  Since  Romulus  had  done^  this,  after  con- 
sulting the  auguries,  Attus  Navius,  distinguished  at  that 
time  as  an  augur,  declared®  that  no  change  could  be  made 
nor  any  innovations  introduced  without  the  approvaF  of  the 
birds.  In  consequence  of  this,  rage  was  stirred  up  in  the 
breast  of  the  king,  and  he,  as  is  related,  said,  in  ridicule  of 
the  art :  "  Come,  now  then,  inspired  one,  tell  me  by  your 
auguries  whether  what  I  am  nov/  thinking  of  can  be®  done  (or 
not").  When  he,  testing  the  matter  by  his  augury,  said, 
that  it  certainly  could.  "But  I  was  considering  if  you  were 
likely  to  cut  this  whetstone  with  a  razor ;  take  it  and  do 
what  these  birds  of  thine  portend  may  be  done."  They  say 
that  without  delay  he  then  cut  the  whetstone.  A  statue  of 
Attius,  with  his  head  veiled  was  erected  in  the  comitium  on 
the  very  stejjs  to  the  left  of  the  senate  house,  on  the  spot 
where  the  transaction  occurred. 

Murus  quoque  lapideus  circumdo  urhs  paro,  cum  Sabiniis 
helium  coeptum  intervenio.  Adeoque  is  subitus  res  sum,  ut  prius 
Anio  transeo  hostis,  quam  obviam  eo  ac  prohibeo  exercitus 
Romanus  possum..  Itaque  trepido  Roma.  Et  primo  dubius 
victoria  magnus  utrimque  credes  pugno.  Reduco  deinde  in 
castra  hostis  copioe  doque  spatium  Romanus  ad  comparo  de 
integer  helium,  Tarquinius,  eques  magnopere  suus  desum  vis 
reor,  ad  is  centuria,  qui  Romulus  scribo,  addo  alius  constituo, 
suusque  insignis  relinquo  nomen.  Is  quia  inaugurato  Romulus 
facio,  nego  Attus  Nrevius,  inclutus  is  tempestas  augur,  neque 
iHuto  neque  novus  constituo,  nisi  avis  addico,  possum.  Ex  is 
ira  rex  moveo,  elvdoque  ars  ut  fero,  "Ago  dvm"  inquam, 
"  divinus  tu,  inauguro,  facione  possum,  qui  nunc  ego  meus 
concipio."  Cum  ille  in  augurium  res  exjierior  profecio  sum 
dico,  **  Atqui  hie  animus  agito"  inquam,  " te  novacula  cos 
discido  ;  capio  hie  et  perago,  qui  avis  tuus  facio  possum  por- 
ten/io."  Tum  ilk  haud  cunctanter  discido  cos  fero.  Siatua 
Attius  caput  velo,  qui  in  locus  res  ago,  in  comitium,  in  gradus 
ipse  ad  Iorvus  curia  sum. 
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LXVI. 

At  that  time  a  prodigy  was  seen  in  the  palace,  and  it  was 
wonderful  in  its  results.  They  say  that  the  head  of  a  boy, 
named  Servius  Tullius',  as  he  lay  asleep,  blazed  with  fire  in 
the  sight  of  many  persons  ;  that  the  royal  pair,  therefore, 
were  awakened  by  the  very  great  outcry  that  then  arose  in 
consequence  of  the  wonderful  appearance  of  such  a  thing ; 
that  when  one  of  the  household  was  carrying'^  water  to  ex- 
tinguish (the  flame),  he  was  held  back  by  the  queen  ;  and 
that  after  the  commotion  had  ceased,  she  forbade  the  boy  to 
be  disturbed,  until  he  should  awake  of  his  own  accord. 
They  say,  also,  that  soon  afterwards  the  flame  went  away 
with  his  sleep.  Then  the  queen,  taking  her  husband  into 
a  private  place,  said :  ' '  Do  you  see  this  boy  whom  Ave  are 
bringing  up  in  so  humble  a  style?  We  may  be  sure  that 
some  day  or  other  he  will  be  a  light  to  our  perplexed  affairs 
and  the  protection  of  our  palace  when  in  distress.  Let  us, 
then,  train  up  with  every  attention  this  source  of  great  glory 
to  our  state  and  to  our  family."  (They  say)  that  after  that 
the  boy  began^^to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  son,  and 
instructed  in  the  arts  by  which  talents  are  incited  to  support 
exalted  rank.  It  was  easily  accomplished,  because  it  was* 
agreeable  to  the  gods.  The  youth  turned  out  to  be  of  a  dis- 
position truly  royal,  and  when  a  son-in-law  for  Tarquin  was 
sought,  none  of  the  Roman  youths  could  be  compared  to  him 
in  any  accomplishment,  and  the  king  betrothed  his  own 
daughter  to  him. 

Is  tempus  in  regia  prodigiiim  video,  eve.ntusqtie  mirabilis  sum. 
Piier  dormio,  qui  Servius  Tullius  sum  nomen,  caput  ardeofero 
muUus  in  conspectus ;  multiis  igitur  clamor  inde  ad  tantus  res 
miraculum  orior  excio  rex,  et,  quum  quidam  familiar  is  aqua  ad 
restinguojero,  ah  regina,  retineo,  sedoque  jam  tumidtus  moveo 
veto  jnier,  donee  suus  sponte  expergiscor.  Mox  cum  somnus  et 
jlamma  abeo.  Turn  abduco  in  secretus  vir  regina  "  videone  tu 
puer  hie,"  inqua/in,  "  qui  tain  humilis  cuUuseduco?  Scio  licet 
hie  lumen  quondam  res  nosier  dubhts  sum  prcesidiumque  regia 
afflictus ;  proinde  materia  ingens  publice  privatimque  decus 
omnis  indidgentia  noster  nutrio."  Inde  puer  liberi  locus  coepi 
habeo  erudioque  ars,  qui  ingenium  ad  viagnus  fortuna  cultiis 
excito.  Evenit  facile,  qui  deus  cor  sum.  Juvenis  evado  vere 
indoles  regius,  nee,  quum  qucero  gener  Tarquiniu.s,  quisquam 
Bomanus  juvenilis  ullus  ars  confero  possum,  JiUaque  is  suus  rex 
despondeo. 


LXVII. 

When  the  name   of  Numa   was   mentioned,    though   the 
balance  of  power  seemed  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Sabines, 
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owing  to  a  king  being  chosen  from  them,  the  Roman  Fathers 
not  daring^  to  prefer  to  that  distinguished  man,  either  any 
one  ^  himself  or  any  other  of  his  faction,  or,  in  a  word,  any 
of  the  fathers  or  citizens,  all  to  a  man  decreed  that  the 
sovereign  power  should  be  conferred  on  Numa.  Just  as  Ro- 
mulus, at  the  founding  of  the  city,  obtained  the  sovereignty 
by  augury,  being  sent  for  he  gave  orders  that  the  gods  should 
be  consulted  in  his  own  case  also.  Upon  this,  being  led  into 
the  citadel  by  an  augur  (to  whose  profession  this  priesthood 
was  afterwards  made  a  public  and  perpetual  one  by  way^  of 
honor),  he  sat  down,  facing  the  soiith,  on  a  stone.  The 
augur,  with  his  head  covered,  took  his  seat  on  the  left,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  crooked  stick  free  from  knots,  which 
they  called  a  lituus  ;  then,  when  after  taking  a  look  towards 
the  city  and  the  country,  he  uttered^  a  prayer  to  the  gods, 
and  marked  out  the  regions  from  east  to  west,  he  said  that 
the  parts  towards  the  south  were  on  the  right ;  those  towards 
the  north,  on  the  left ;  in  front  of  him  he  mentally  fixed  a 
mark  as  far  as  his  eyes  could  reach.  Then  shifting  the  staff 
to  his  left  hand,  his  right  being  laid  on  the  head  of  Numa, 
he  uttered  this  prayer  :  "0  father  Jove,  if  it  is*  thy  will 
that  this  Numa,  whose  head  I  am  holding,  should  be  king  of 
Rome,  (I  beseech  thee)  that  thou  would'st  manifest  sure  indi- 
cations within  the  bounds  which  I  have  made."  Then  he 
enumerated  the  omens  he  wished  to  be  sent ;  and,  when  these 
were  sent,  Numa  was  declared  king,  and  came  down  from 
his  place  of  observation. 

Audio  nomen  Numa  pater  Romanus,  quamquam  inclino  opis 
ad  Sahinus  rex  hide  sumo  videor,  tam,en  neque  sui  quisquatn  nee 
f actio  suus  alius  nee  denique  pater  aut  civis  quisquam,  prcefero 
ille  vir  audeo  ad  uiius  omnis  Numa  rejjnum  defero  decerno. 
Accio,  sicut  Romuhts  augurato  urbs  condo  regnum  adipiscor, 
de  sui  quoque  deus  consulo  jubeo.  Inde  ab  augur,  qui  deinde 
honor  ergo  publicus  is  perpetuiisque  sacerdotium  sum,  deduco  in 
arx  in  lapis  ad  meridies  verto  consido.  Augur  ad  loevus  is 
caput  velo  sedes  capio,  dexter  manus  baculum  sine  nodus 
aduncus  teneo,  qui  lituus  appello.  Inde  ubi  prospectus  in  urbs 
agerqy£  capio  deus  precor  regio  ab  oriens  ad  occasus  determino, 
dexter  ad  meridies  pars,  Icevus  ad  septentrio  sum  dico,  signum 
contra,  quoad  longe  conspectus  oculus  fero,  animus  jinio.  Turn 
lituus  in  Icevus  manus  trans/ero  dexter  in  caput  Nuina  impono 
precor  ita :  ^' JupHer  pater,  si  sum  fas  hie  Numa,  qui  ego 
caput  teneo,  rex  Roma  sum.,  uti  tu  signum  ego  certus  adclaro 
inter  is  finis,  qui  facio.'^  Tum  perago  verbum.  auspicium,  qui 
mitto  volo  ;  qui  mitto  declaro  rex  Numa  de  templurn  descendo. 
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Meanwhile,  at  the  camp,  the  consul  Furius,  after  enduring^ 
the  siege  at  first  without  making  an  effort,  burst  forth  from 
the  Decuman  gate  on  the  enemy,  who  were  off  their  guard ; 
and  though  it  was  in  his  power  to  pursue  them,  he  halted, 
through  fear  that  some  attack  might  be  made  on  the  camp  on 
the  other  side.  His  impetuosity  carried  too  far  Furius,  the 
lieutenant-general  (he  was  brother  of  the  consul)  ;  from  his 
eagerness  in  the  pursuit,  he  neither  saw  his  own  party  retreat- 
ing, nor  the  attack  of  the  enemy  on  the  rear.  Being  thus 
intercepted  he  fell,  fighting  bravely,  after  repeatedly  making 
many  vain  attempts  to  force  his  way  to  the  camp.  And 
while  the  consul,  who  had  turned  about  to  renew  the  battle, 
on  receiving  the  news  that  his  brother  had  been  surrounded, 
was  rushing  forward  ^  into  the  midst  of  the  fray  with  more 
rashness  than  caution,  he  both  damped  the  courage  of  our  men, 
and  rendered  the  enemy  more  daring,  owing  to  his  having 
been  rescued  with  difficulty  by  the  bystanders  when  he  fell 
wounded.  The  latter,  being  elated  by  the  death  of  the 
lieutenant-general  and  by  the  consul's  wound,  could  not  after- 
wards be  withstood  by  any  force,  since  the  Romans  had  been 
driven  into  the^  camp  and  were  being  again  besieged,^  with- 
out the  same  expectation  of  success  or  strength ;  and  the 
safety  of  the  state  would  have  been  endangered,  had  not 
Titus  Quinctius  come  to  their  relief  with  foreign  troops  from 
the  Latin  and  Hernican  army. 

Interim,  in  castra,  Furius  consul  cum  primo  quietus 
ohsidio  patior,  in  incautus  hostis  decumanus  porta  ei'umpo, 
et,  quum  persequor  possum,  metus  subsisto,  ne  quis  ex  pars 
alter  in  castra  vis  facio.  Furius  legatus — frater  idem  con- 
sul sum—longe  effcro  cursus,  nee  suus  ille  redeo  persequor 
studium  tuque  hostis  ah  tergum  incur sus  video.  Ita  excludo 
midtus  scepe  frustra  conatus  capio  ut  via  sui  ad  castra  facio, 
acriter  dimico  cado.  Et  consul  nuntius  circumvenio  frater 
converto  ad  pugna,  dum  sui  temere  magnopere  quam.  satis 
caute  in  medius  dimicatio  infero,  vidnus  accipio  a'gre  ah 
circumsto  eripio.  Ft  suus  animus  turbo  et  ferox  hostis 
facio.  Qui  coedes  legatus  et  consul  vulnus  cLccendo  nullus 
deinde  vis  sustineo  possum,  cum  compello  i?i  castra  Bomanus 
rursus  obsido  nee  spes  nee  vis  par,  venioque  in  pericidum 
summa  res,  ni  T.  Quinctius  peregrinus  copia,  cum  Latinus 
Hernicusque  exercitus  suhvenio. 
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LXIX. 

Spurius  Cassius  and  Proculus  Virginius  were  next  made 
consuls.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Hernici,  two-thirds  of 
their  land  was  taken  from  them.  Of  this  the  consul  intended 
to  distribute^  one-half  among  the  alJies,  the  other  among  the 
commons.  To  this  donation  he  was  adding  a  considerable 
portion  of  land,^  which,  although  belonging  to  the  state,  he 
alleged  was  being  held  by  private  persons.  This  proceeding 
continued  to  alarm  many  senators  indeed,  who  were  them- 
selves possessors,  at  the  danger  of  their  property.  But  there 
was  also  among  the  senators  a  source  of  anxiety  for  the  public 
welfare,  that  the  consul  by  his  donation  was  establishing  an 
influence  dangerous  to  liberty.  Then  for  the  first  time  an 
agrarian  law  was  brought  forward,  which  from  that  time, 
down  even  to  our  own  day,  was  never  agitated  without  the 
greatest  commotions  in  the  state.  The  other  consul  was 
opposed  to  the  donation,  with  the  influence  of  the  senators, 
and  not  against  the  wishes  of  all  the  commons,  since  they  at 
first  had  felt  disgust  that  the  gift  was  extended  from  citizens 
to  allies.  They  also  heard  the  consul  often  afterwards  in  the 
assemblies,  prophesying,  as  it  were,  "that  the  gift  of  his  col- 
league was  hurtful ;  that  those  lands  were  sure  to  bring 
slavery  to  those  who  received^  them  ;  that  the  way  for 
sovereignty  was  being  paved.  Why  was  it  that  the  allies  and 
the  Latin  nation  were  thus  admitted*  ?  What  was  the  object 
of  restoring  to  the  Hernici,  enemies  a  short  time  before,  a 
third  part  of  the  captured  territory,  unless  that  these  tribes 
may  have  Cassius  instead  of  Coriolanus  as  leader." 

Spurius  Cassius  deinde  et  Proculus  Virginius  consul 
facio ;  cum  Hernici  foedus  ico ;  ager  pars  duo  adimo.  Inde 
dimidium  socius,  dimidium  plebs  divido  consul.  Adjicio 
hie  munus  ager  aliquantum,  qui  publicus  possideo  a  privatus 
criminor.  Is  multus  quidem  pater,  ipse  possessor,  periculum 
res  suus  terreo.  Sed  et  publicus  pater  solliciiudo  ineo, 
largitio  consul  periculosus  libertas  opis  struo.  Turn  prius 
lex  agrarius  promulgo,  nunquam  deinde  usque  ad  hie 
memoria  sine  magnus  motus  res  agito.  Consul  alter  largitio 
resisto  auctor  pater  nee  omnis  plebs  adversor,  qui  prius  ccepi 
fastidio ;  rmmns  lyiilgo  a  civis  in  socius.  Scepe  deinde  et 
consul  in  contio  velut  vaticinor  audio  pestilens  eollega  rminu* 
sum,  ager  ille  servitus  is  qui  accipio  fero,  regnum  vm  facio. 
Quis  ita  enim  adsumo  socius  et  nomen  Latinus?  Quis 
attineo  ITernicus,  paulo  arde  hostis,  capio  ager  pars  tertius 
reddo,  nisi  ut  is  gens  pro  Cassius  d/iix  Coriolanus  habeo  f 
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LXX. 

The  dictator,  however,  as  one  who  went^  into  battle  relying 
rather  on  the  courage  than  on  the  strength  (of  his  men),  began 
to  look  about  and  to  consider  in  every  way  how  he  might  by 
some  artifice  strike  terror  into  the  enemy.  He  cleverly 
devises  a  new  plan,  which  many  of  our  own  generals  and  of 
those  of  foreign  nations  have  since  adopted,  some  indeed  in 
our  own  day.  He  orders  the  burdens  to  be  removed  from 
the  mules,  and  two  side  cloths  only  being  left  to  each,  he 
places  the  muleteers  on  them,  arrayed  in  arms  belonging 
partly^  to  the  prisoners  and  partly  to  the  sick.  Having  (thus) 
equipped  nearly  a  thousand  of  these,  he  mixed  with  them^ 
one  hundred  cavalry,  and  orders  them  to  march  by  night  to 
the  mountains  above  the  camp,  and  hide  themselves  in  the 
woods,  and  not  to  stir  from  this  place  before  they  received* 
the  signal  from  him.  As  soon  as  it  was  dawn,  he  began  to 
extend  his  line  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  intending  that 
the  enemy  sht)uld  be  placed  with  the  mountain  facing  them. 
The  means  of  infusing  groundless  terror  being  completed, 
which  terror  indeed  was  almost  of  more  service  than  real 
strength,  the  leaders  of  the  Gauls  at  first  believed  that  the 
Eomans  would  not  come  down  to  the  place  ;  then,  when  they 
saw  that  they  suddenly  descended,  they  also  eager  for  the 
fray  rushed  to  battle,  and  the  struggle  began  before  the  signal 
was  given ^  by  their  leaders. 

Dictator  tamen,  ut  qui  magnopere  animus  quam  vis 
fretus  ad  certamen  descetido,  omnis  circumspicio  atque  agito 
cmpi,  ut  ars  aliquis  terror  hostis  incutio.  Sollers  animus 
res  novus  excogito,  qui  deinde  multus  noster  atque  externus 
imperator,  noster  quoque  quidam  cestas,  utor.  Mulus 
stratum  detraho  jubeo  hinique  tantum  centunculus  relinquo 
Qjgaso  partim  captimis  partim  ceger  arma  omo  impono. 
Sic  fere  mille  efficio  centum  admisceo  eques,  et  nox  super 
castra  in  mons  evado  ac  silva  sui  occulto  jubeo  neque  inde 
ante  moveo,  quam  ah  sui  accipio  signum.  Ipse,  ubi  illucesco, 
in  radix  mons  extendo  acies  ccepi  sedido,  ut  adversus  mons 
consisto  hostis.  Instruo  vanus  terror  apparatus,  qui  quidem 
terror  multum  pa^ne  mrus  vis  prosum,  primo  credo  dux 
Gallus  non  descendo  in  cequus  Romanus;  deiruU,  ubi 
digredior  repente  video  et  ipse  avidus  certamen  in  prodium 
ruo,  priusqut  pugna  coepi,  quam  signum  ab  dux  do. 
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The  proposal  seemed  too  harsh  to  the  senate,  and  almost 
drove  the  commons  to  arms  through  exasperation.  (They 
said^)  "that  they  were  now  being  attacked  by  famine  as  if 
they  were  public  enemies ;  that  they  were  being  defrauded 
of  food  and  sustenance  ;  that  foreign  corn,  the  only  main- 
tenance^ which  fortune  unexj)ectedly  gave^  them,  would  be 
taken  out  of  their  mouths,  unless  the  tribunes  were  given 
up  in  fetters  to  Caius  Marcius,  unless  satisfaction  be  afforded 
him  on  the  backs  of  the  Roman  commons  ;  that  he  had 
sprung  up  as  their  new  executioner,  to  sentence  them  either 
to  death  or  to  slavery. "  An  assault  would  have  been  made 
on  him  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  senate  house,  had  not  the 
tribunes  just  in  time  appointed*  a  day  for  his  trial.  There- 
upon their  rage  was  checked.  Each  one  saw  that  he  him- 
self had  become  a  judge  ;  that  he  had  become  the  arbiter 
of  the  life  and  death  of  his  foe.  At  first  with  haughty  air, 
Marcius  listened  to  the  threats  of  the  tribunes.  (He  replied) 
' '  that  the  right  of  lending  aid,  not  of  inflicting  punishment, 
was  given  to  that  office  ;  that  they  were  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, not  of  the  senators."  But,  with  such  hostile  feelings 
had  the  commons  arisen  that  the  senators  had  to  obtain  im- 
munity^ by  the  i)unishment  of  one.  They  made  a  stand,, 
however,  in  his  favour  in  spite  of  the  public  ill-will,  and 
individually  availed  themselves  both  of  their  own  strength  as 
well  as  that  of  the  entire  order.  And  at  first  a  trial  was 
made  whether,  by  posting  their  clients  in  suitable  places,  by 
deterring^  individuals  from  attending  cabals  and  meetings,, 
they  could  upset  the  affair.  Then  in  a  body  they  proceeded 
(you  would  have  said  sAV  the  senators  were  on  their  trial), 
earnestly  entreating  the  commons,  that  if  they  would  not 
pardon  as  innocent,  they  would  at  least,  out  of  regard  for 
them,  pardon  as  guilty  one  citizen,  one  senator. 

Et  senatus  nimis  atrox  videor  sententia  et  pleb&  iva  prope 
■  armo :  ^'  Fames  sui  jam,  sicut  hostis  peto,  cihus  victusque 
fraudo ;  peregrinus  frumentum,  qui  solus  alimentum  ex 
insperatus  fortuna  do,  ah  os  rapio,  nisi  Caius  Marcius 
vincio  dedo  tribunus,  nisi  de  tergumplebs  Romxinus  satisfacio; 
is  sui  carnifex  novus  exorior,  qui  aut  morior  aut  servio 
jubeo."  In  exeo  e  cMria  impetus  facio,  ni  peropportutie 
tribunus  dies  dico.  Ibi  ira  siLpprimo ;  sui  judex  quisque, 
tui  dominus  vita  nex/iue  inimicus  facio  video.  Co^itemjAim 
prinuj  Marcius  awluj  miruB  tribuidcius:  "  Auxilium  non 
poena  jus  do  ille  potestas,  plehsque  non  pater  tribunus  sum." 
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Sed  adeo  infensus  coorior  plehs,  ut  unns  poena  defuiigor 
mter  Besisto  tamen  adversns  invidia,  utorque  qua  suus 
quisque,  qua  totus  ordo  vis.  Ac  primo  tempto  res,  si  du- 
lono  dims  ahsterreo  singuli  a  coitio  consihumque  disjicio 
res  possum.  Universus  deinde  procedo—quisqms  sum  pater 
reus  dico—preces  plehs  exposco,  unus  sui  cims,  unus  senatar, 
si  innocens  absolvo  nolo,  pro  nocens  done. 


LXXII. 


After  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  when  the  government  of 
the  king  and  the  whole  Roman  state  was^  m  high  renowii' 
and  very  flourishing,  word  was  brought  to  the  km g  and  the 
senators  that   there    had  been  a  shower  of  stones^  on  the 
Alban  mc>unt.    As  this  couhl  scarcely  be  believed  on  persons 
bein^s^nt  to  inquire  into  this  prodigy,  a  thick  shower  of 
stones  fell  from\eaven,3  j.^t  as  when  --^s  pel    on  the 
earth  hail  in  balls.     They  seemed  also  to  hear  a  lo"  ^  ^o^je 
from  the  grove  on  the  hill  top,    requesting)  the  Albans  to 
perTorm,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  their  fa  hers,  their 
Sous   rites,   which   they  had  consigned   to   oblivion     as 
though  their  gods  had  been  abandoned  together  with  their 
count  y  ;  and  either  they  had  adopted  the  rites  of  Rome   or, 
as  usually  happens,  enraged  at  their  evil  destiny,  had  re- 
nounced tie  Jo^ship  of  tht  gods  .   A  festival  lasting  for^nme 
days  ^vas  instituted  at  the  public  expense  by  the  r.omans 
also   on  account  of  the  same  prodigy,  either  m  obedience  to 
tie  heavenly  injunction  sent  from  the  Alban  -ouijij^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tradition  is  also  given),  or  by  the  advice  of  ^^^  ^^^^^^^/^f  ; 
At  least  it  remained  an  established  usage  that  whenever  the 
fame  prodigy  was  announced,^  a  festival  of  nine  days  shou  d 
be  hekl      Sot  very  long  afterwards,  they  were  afflicted^  with 
a  pestilence  ;  and  though  from  this  there  arose  •  an  aversion  to 
mSitary  service,  still  no  respite  from  a"ns  was  granted  by 
The  warlike  king,  who  believed  that  the  bodies  of  the  youths 
were  even  healthier  when  on  service^  than  when  at  home, 
until  he  himself  also  was  seized^  by  a  lingering  disease. 

DevAiwo  Sahinus  cum  in  magnus  gloria  magnusque  opi^ 
reanum  rex  ac  totus  res  Romanus  mm,  nuntio  rex  paterqve 
inmons  Alhanus  lapis  pluo.  Qui  cum  credo  nx  posmm, 
mitto  ad  is  viso  prodigium  in  conspectus  haud  ahter,  quam 
cum  grando  ventus  glomero  in  terra  ago,  creher  cado  caelum 
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lapis.  Videor  etiam  audio  vox  ingens  ex  superus  cacurtien 
lucus,  ut  patrius  ritus  sacrum  Albanus  facio,  qui  velut  deus 
quoque  simid  cum patria  relinquo  oblivio  do;  et  aut  Romanus 
sacrum  suscipio  aut  fortuna,  utjio,  obiratus  cultus  relinquo 
deus.  Bomanus  quoque  ab  idem  prodigium  novendialis 
sacrum  ptublice  suscipio,  seu  vox  coelestis  ex  Albanus  nions 
mitto  {nam,  is  quoque  trado),  seu.  a.ruspex  monitus.  Maneo 
certe  sollemne,  ut,  quarxloque  idem,  prodigium  nuntio,  feriai 
per  novem  dies  ago.  Hand  ita  multus  post  pestilentia 
laboro.  JJnde  cum  pigritia  milifo  orior,  nidlus  tamen  ab 
arma  quies  do  a  belUcosus  rex,  salubris  etiam  credo  militia 
quam  domus  juvenis  corpus  sum,  donee  ipse  quoque  longin- 
quus  morbo  implico. 


LXXIII. 


They  then  set  out  to  the  war  against  the  Veientians,  to 
which  auxiliaries  had  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Etruria, 
roused  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Veii  as  that 
they  had  come^  to  expect  that  the  Roman  state  might  be 
destroyed  by  internal  dissension.  And  in  the  councils  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Etruria  the  leading  men  kept  asserting  strongly 
that  the  Eoman  power  was  eternal,  unless  they  were  dis- 
tracted^ by  seditions  among  themselves  ;  that  this  was  the 
only  poison,  this  the  bane,  found  for  powerful  states  to  render 
great  empires  mortal.  This  evil,  a  long  time  retarded,  partly 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  senators,  partly  by  the  forbearance  of 
the  commons,  had  now  reached  its  utmost  height.  Two 
states  had  been  formed  from  one :  each  party  had  its  own 
magistrates,  its  own  laws.  Though  at  first  they  were  wont  to 
be  turbulent  when  levies  were  held,  still  the  same  individuals, 
had  been  obedient  to  their  leaders  in  time  of  war  :  whatever 
was  the  condition  of  the  city,  if  military  discipline  had  been 
maintained,  order  might  have  been  established ;  that  now  the 
custom  of  disobeying  their  magistrates  followed  the  Roman 
soldier  even  to  the  camp.  ]n  the  last  war,  on  the  very 
held,  in  the  very  struggle,  by  the  consent  of  the  army,  the 
victory  was  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  vanquished  xEqui ; 
the  standards  were  deserted  ;  the  general  abandoned  on  the 
field  ;  that  the  army  had  retui'ned  to  the  camp  without 
orders.  Without  (h*ul>t,  if  they  persevered,  iJomc  could  be 
conquered  Ijy  her  own  soldiery.  Nothing  else  was  necessary 
than  to  declare  and  make  a  show  of  war :  the  fates  and  the 
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gods  would  of  themselves  manage  the  rest. "  This  hope  had 
armed  the  P^truscans,  who  had  been  in  the  many  vicissitudes 
(of  war)  vanquished  and  victors  in  turns. 

Inde  ad  Veiens  helium  projiciscor,  quo  undupie  ex  Etruria 
auxilium  convenio,  non  tarn  Veiens  gratia  concito,  quam 
quod  in  spes  vnio  discordia  intestinus  dissolvo  res  Homanus 
possum.  Princepsque  in  omnis  Etruria  populus  concilium 
fremo  "  ceternus  opis  sum  Romanus,  nisi  inter  suimet  ipse 
seditio  so&vio ;  is  units  venenum,  is  tabes  civitas  opulentus 
reperio,  ut  magnum  imperium  mortalis  sum.  Diu  sustento 
is  malum  partim  pater  consilium  partim  patientia  plebs 
jam  ad  exterus  venio.  Duo  civitas  ex  unus  facio ;  suv^ 
qnisque  pars  magistratus,  suus  lex  sum.  Primum  in  dihctus 
suevio  soleo,  idem  in  helium  tamen  pareo  dux,  quxiliscumque 
urbs  status  maneo  discijdina  militaris  sisto  possum;  jam 
non  pareo  magistratus  mos  in  castra  quoque  Romanus  miles 
sequi.  Propior  helium  in  ipse  acies,  in  ipse  certamen  con- 
sensus exercitus.  trado  ultro  victoria  vinco  jEquus,  signum 
desero,  imperator  in  acies  relinquo,  injussu  in  castra  reditu^. 
Profecto,  si  itisto,  suits  miles  vinco  Roma  possum.  Nihil 
alius  opii^  sum  quam  indico  ostendoque  helium,  cetera  suus 
sponte  fatum  et  deus  gero."  Hie  spes  Etruscus  armo  multus 
in  vicis  casus  victus  victorque. 


Lxxiy. 


Immediately  after  the  success  of  this  most  mischievous  pre- 
cedent a  levy  is  oi'dercd ;  and  the  tribunes  being  now  overawed, 
the  consuls  carry  out  the  matter  without  anj"^  opposition  from 
them.  Tlien,  indeed,  the  commons  became  enraged,^  more 
on  account  of  the  silence  of  the  tribunes  than  at  the  power 
exercised  by  the  consuls  :  and  they  said  "that  there  was  an 
end  of  their  liberty.  They  had  come  back  to  the  old  state 
of  matters.  The  tribunician  power  died,  and  was  buried 
along  with  Genucius.  Some  means  must  be  contrived  and 
put  in  execution  whereby  resistance  may  be  offered  to  the 
patricians.  Tliis,  however,  was  the  only  method  ;  that  the 
commons  should  defend  tliemselves  since  they  had  aid  from 
no  other  source.  Twenty-four  lictors  attended  on  the  con- 
suls, and  these  very  men  were  from  the  commons.  Nothing 
could  be  more  despicable,  nothing  weaker,  if  there  were  only 
persons  to  despise  them.     Each  one  in  his  own  case  magnified 
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these  things  and  regarded  them  as  dreadful."  When  they 
had  stirred  up  one  another's  feelings  by  such  words,  a  lictor 
was  despatched  to  Volero,  a  man  belonging  to  the  commons, 
because  he  had  stated^  that  he  ought  not  to  be  a  common 
soldier,  since  he  had  held  a  military  command.  Volero  ap- 
peals to  the  tribunes.  When  no  one  came^  to  his  aid,  the 
consuls  order  the  man  to  be  stripped  and  the  rods  to  be  got 
ready.  "I  appeal  to  the  people,"'  said  Volero,  "since  the 
tribunes  had  rather ^  see  a  Roman  citizen  scourged  with  rods 
before  their  eyes,  than  themselves  butchered  by  you  in  their 
own  beds."  The  more  vehemently  he  kept  crying  out,  the 
more  violently  did  the  lictor  tear  off  his  clothes  and  strip  him. 

Sub  hie  malus  exemplum  victoria  dilectus  edico  ;  paveoque 
tribunuSj  sine  intercessio  ullus  consul  res  perago.  Turn  vero 
irascor  plehs  tribunus  magnopere  silentium  quam  consul 
irnperium,  et  dico  "  ago  de  libertas  suus ;  rursus  ad  antiquus 
reditu^;  cum  Genucius  una  morior  ac  sepelio  tribunicius 
potestas.  Alius  agito  et  cogito,  quomodo  resisto  pater;  is 
autem  unus  consilium  sum,  ut  sui  ipse  plebs,  quando  alius 
nihil  auxilium  habeo,  defendo.  Quattuor  et  viginti  lictor 
appareo  consul,  et  is  ipse  plebs  homo.  Nihil  contemptus, 
nihil  infirmus,  si  sum  qui  contemno.  Sui  quisque  is  magnus 
atque  horrendus  faeio."  Hie  vox  alius  alius  cum  incito, 
Volero,  de  plebs  homo,  quia,  quod  ordo  duco,  nego  ad 
sui  miles  facio  debeo,  lictor  mitto  a  consul.  Volero  appello 
tribunus.  Quum  auxilium  nemo  sum,  consul  spolio  homo 
et  virga  expedio  jubeo,  ^'provoco^'  inquann,  ''  ad  populum,'' 
Volero,  '^  quoniam  tribunus  civis  Bomanus  in  conspectus 
suus  virga  ecedo  malo  quam  ipse  in  lectus  suu6  a  tu  trux^ido.'^ 
Quo  ferociter  clamito,  eo  infeste  circumscindo  et  spolio  lictor. 


LXXV. 


Then  the  dictator,  having  sent  criers  through  the  streets,  and 
having  summoned  the  alarmed  citizens  to  an  assembly,  began 
to  chide  them:  "That  they  had  allowed*  their  minds  to  be 
influenced  by  so  slight  changes  of  fortune,  as  that  on  meeting 
with  a  trifling  loss,  which  itself  was  sustained  not  through 
the  bravery  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  cowardice  of  the  Roman 
army,  but  through  the  discord  of  the  commanders,  they  now 
dreaded  the  Veientian  enemy  though  six  times  vanquished,  and 
Fidenae  which  had  been  almost  oftener  taken  than  attacked ; 
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that  both  the  Romans  and  the  enemies  were  the  same,  as  they 
had  been  for  so  many  ages  ;  that  they  retained  the  same 
courage  the  same  bodily  strength,  the  same  arms.  He  himself 
also  was  the  same  dictator,  who  had  formerly  defeated  the 
armies  of  the  Veientians  and  Fidenatians,  with  the  additional 
support  of  the  Faliscans,  at  Nomentum ;  and  his  master  of  the 
horse  would  be^  the  same  in  the  lield,  who,  as  military  tribune 
in  the  former  war  had  slain  the  king  of  the  Veientians  in  the 
sight  of  both  armies,  and  brought  the  spolia  opima  into  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  Wherefore,  let  them  take  up'^ 
arms,  mindful  that  with  them  were  triumphs,  with  them  spoils, 
with  them  victory  ;  while  with  the  enemy  rested  the  guilt  of 
murdering  ambassadors  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the 
massacre  of  colonists  in  time  of  peace,  the  infraction  of 
truces,  and  a  seventh  unsuccessful  revolt.  As  soon  as  they 
brought  their  camp  near  them,  he  was  fully  confident  that 
the  joy  of  these  most  impious  enemies  at  the  disgrace  of  the 
Roman  army  would  not  be  of  long  continuance  ;  and  that 
the  Roman  people  would  be  convinced  how  much  better  those 
persons  deserved  of  the  state,  who  had  nominated  him  to  the 
dictatorship  for  the  third  time,  than  those  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  abolishing  the  despotism  of  the  censorship,  would  cast 
a  slur  on  his  second  dictatorship." 

Turn  trepidus  civitas  prceeo  per  vicus  dimitto  dictator  ad 
contio  advoco  increpo,  quod  animus  ex,  tarn  levis  momentum 
fortuna  suspendo  gero,  ut  parvus  jadura  accipio,  qui  ipse 
non  virtus  hostis  nee  ignavia  Romanus  exercitus  sed  dis- 
cordia  imperator  accipio,  Veiens  hostis  sexiens  vinco  per- 
timesco  Fidenceque  prope  soepe  capio  quam  oppugno.  Idem 
et  Romanus  et  hostis  sum,  qui  per  tot  soeculum  sum ;  idem 
animus,  idem  corpus  vis,  idem  arma  gero.  Sui  qnoque 
idem,  dictator  sum,  qui  antea  Veiens  Fidenasqw  adjungo 
Faliscus  ad  Nomintum  exercitus  /undo,  et  magister  eques 
idem  in  acies  sum,  qui  prior  hdlum  trihunui  miles  rex 
Veiens  in  conspectus  duo  exercitus  occido  spolium  opimus 
Jupiter  FeretriuH  templum  infero.  Froinde  memor  sui  cum 
triumphui,  sui  cum  spdia^  siU  cum  victoria  sum;  cum  hostis 
scelus  legatus  contra  jus  gois  interjicio,  ccedes  in  pax  colonus, 
indutioe  rumpo,  septimus  infelix  defectio,  arma  capio.  Simul 
castra  conjuwjo,  satis  conjido  nee  sceleratus  hostis  diturnus 
ex  ignominia  exercitus  Rominus  gaudium  sum,  et  populus 
Romanus  intelligo,  quanta  bene  de  res  puhlicus  mereor,  qui 
sui  dictator  tertius  dico,  quam  is  qui  oh  eripio  censura 
regnum  lobes  secundus  dictatura  suits  impono. 
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LXXVI 

And  when  both  had  proceeded^,  free  from  any  apprehension, 
although  unarmed,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
friends,  the  young  Roman,  having  the  superiority  in  strength, 
seized  the  feeble  old  man,  before  the  eyes  of  all,  and  carried 
him  off  to  his  own  friends,  although  the  Etruscans  made  an 
ineffectual  disturbance.  And  when  he,  being  led  before  the 
commander,  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  senate  at  Rome,  on 
their  asking  him  what  that  was"*  which  he  had  told^  then^ 
about  the  Alban  lake,  he  said:  that  "certainly  the  gods  had 
been  incensed  against  the  Veifentian  nation  on  the  day  when 
they  had  prompted*  him  to  disclose  the  ruin  of  his  country 
which  had  been  decreed  by  the  fates.  Therefore,  what  he 
then  prophesied  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  he 
could  not  now  recall  so  as  to  render  it  unsaid  ;  and  perhaps 
the  guilt  of  impiety  might  be  contracted  in  as  high  a  degree,  by 
concealing  what  it  was  the  will  of  the  immoital  gods  should 
be  published,  as  by  publishing  what  ought  to  be  concealed. 
Thus,  therefore,  was  it  recorded  by  tradition  in  the  books  of 
the  fates,  and  in  the  Etruscan  doctrine,  that  whenever  the 
Alban  water  should  rise  to  an  unusual  height,  if  the  Romans 
should  then  let  it  out  in  a  proper  manner,  victory  would  be 
granted  to  them  over  the  Veientians ;  but  until  that  should 
be  done  the  gods  would  never  abandon  the  walls  of  Veil." 
He  then  gave  directions  with  respect  to  the  proper  method  of 
draining  it ;  but  the  senate,  deeming  his  authority  of  but  little 
weight,  and  not  to  be  entirelj'^  relied  on  in  a  case  of  such 
importance,  resolved  to  wait  for  the  deputies  and  replies  of 
the  Delphic  oracle. 

Cumque  progredior  araho  a  siius  Iong.e  iiierviis  sine  vUns 
metus,  prctvakns  juvenis  Romaniis  senex  infirmus  in  conspec- 
tus omnis  rapio  nequidquam  tumultao  Etruscus  ad  suus  transfero. 
Qui  cum  perduco  ad  imperaior,  inde  Roma  ad  senatus  mitto, 
gciscito,  quisnam  is  sum,  qui  de  locus  Albanus  docto,  respondeo 
profecto  iratus  deus  V^eiens  jyopulus  ille  sum  dies,  qui  sui  is 
wfins  ohjlcio,  ut  excidium  2^(it^'i(i  fatalis  pi-odo.  Ilaque  qui 
turn  cano  divinus  spiritus  instinctus,  is  sui  nee  ut  indictus  sum 
revoco  possum.,  et  taceo  forsitan,  qui  deus  immortalis  vuhjo 
volo,  haud  parum  quam  ctlo  effor  nefas  conlraho.  Sic  igitur 
liber  fatalis,  sic  disciplina  Etruscus  trado,  ut  quando  aqua 
Albanus  abundo,  turn,  si  is  Jiomanus  rite  emitto,  victoria  de 
Veiens  do :  antequam  is  facio,  deus  mmnia  Veiens  desero  non. 
Exse,qvor  inde,  qui  sollemnis  derivatio  sum :  sed  auctor  levis  nee 
satis  jidus  super  tantus  res  pater  reor  decerno  legalus  sorsque 
oraculum  Pythicu^  expecto. 
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LXXVII. 

Then,  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Minucius  and  Aulus 
Sempronius,  a  great  quantity  of  corn  was  brought  from  Sicily, 
and  the  question  was  discussed  in  the  senate  at  what  rate^  it 
should  be  given"'^  to  the  commons.  Many  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  time  had  come  for  checking^  the  commons,  and  for 
recovering*  the  rights  which  had  been  wrung^  from  the 
patricians  by  secession  and  violence.  In  particular,  Marcius 
Coriolanus,  a  foe  to  the  tribunician  power,  says:  "If  they 
desire*  the  old  rate,  let  them  restore  to  the  patricians  their 
former  rights  ;  why,  therefore,  do  I,  after  being  sent  under 
the  yoke,  why,  after  being,  as  it  were,  rescued  from  robbers, 
do  I  behold  plebian  magistrates,  (and)  Sicinius  invested 
with  power?  am  I  to  endure^  these  insults  longer  than  is 
necessary?  am  I,  when  I  have  not  put  up  with^  king  Tarquinius, 
to  put  up  with  Sicinius  ?  let  him  now  secede  ;  let  him  call  away 
the  commons.  The  road  lies  open  to  the  Sacred  Mount  and 
to  the  other  hills  ;  let  them  carry  off  the  corn  from  our  lands 
just  as  they  did  three  years  ago.  Let  them  benetit  by  that 
dearness  of  provisions  which  they  by  their  mad  acts  have 
caused.  I  venture  to  assert  that,  brought  to  submission  by 
these  sufferings,  they  themselves  will  become  tillers  of  the 
lands  rather  than  prevent  them  from  being  tilled  by  taking 
up  arms  and  seceding."  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say*  whether  it 
should  have  been  done,^"  although  I  think  it  could  have  been 
brought  about  that  the  senators,  on  condition  of  lowering 
the  price  of  corn,  could  have  rid  themselves  of  both  the 
tribunician  power  and  all  the  restraints  imposed  on  them 
against  their  will. 

M.  Minucius  deinde  et  A.  Sempronius  consul  magnus  vis 
frumentum  ex  Sicilia  adveho,  agitoque  in  senatus,  quantiis  plebs 
do.  Multus  venio  tempus  premo  plebs  pitta  recuperoqiie  jus,  qui 
extorqueo  se'cessio  ac  vis  pater.  In  primus  Marcius  Coriolanus, 
hostis  tribunicius  potestas,  '^si  annona"  inquain  ^' vetus  volo, 
jus  prisiinus  reddo  pater.  Car  ego  plebeius  magistratus,  cur 
Sicinius  potens  video,  sub  jugum  initto,  tamquani  ab  latro 
redimo  ?  Egone  hie  indignitas  diu  patior  quam  necesse  sum  ? 
Tarquinius  rex  qui  non  fero.  Sicinius  fero  ?  Secedo  nunc, 
avoco  plebs  ;  pateo  via  in  Sacer  Mons  aliusque  coUis.  Eapio 
frumentum  ex  ager,  qui  ad  modus  tertius  annus  rapio.  Fruor 
annona,  qui  furor  suus  facio.  Audeo  dico  hie  malum  dome 
ipse  potius  cultor  ager  sum,  quam  ut  armatus  per  secessio  collis 
prohibeo.^'  Hand  tarn  facilis  dico  sum,  facioque  sum,  quam 
possum  arbitror  fttcio,  ut  conditio  laxo  annona  et  tribunicius 
potestas  et  omnis  invitus  jus  impono  pater  demo  sui. 
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LXXVIII. 

Cicero  to  Ligarius  :  Be  assured^  that  I  am  employing  all 
my  labour,  (my)  whole  pains,  care,  and  zeal,  in  jjrocuring 
your  safety ;  for,  as  I  have  always  felt  the  greatest  attachment 
for  you,  so  the  singular  filial  affection  and  love  of  your 
brothers,  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  yourself,  I  have  always 
possessed  the  utmost  esteem,  never  suffer  me  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  of  doing  my  duty  and  a  service  to  you.  But 
what  I  am  doing,  ^  or  have  done  in  your  behalf,  I  would 
have  you  learn  from  their  letters  rather  than  from  mine. 
But  as  to  what  I  hope  or  believe  and  consider  certain  in 
regard  to  your  safety,  that  I  desire  to  tell  you.  For  if  any 
man  is^  timorous  in  great  and  dangerous  affairs,  and  always 
fearing  the  worst  instead  of  hoping  the  best,  I  am  he  ;  and,  if 
this  is  a  fault,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  free  from  it ;  yet,  on 
the  27th  of  November,*  when,  at  the  desire  of  your  brother, 
I  had  come^  early  to  Csesar,  and  gone  through  all  the  trouble 
and  indignity  of  getting  access^  to,  and  of  having  an  audience 
with,  him  ;  when  your  brothers  and  relations  had  thrown 
themselves  at  his  feet  and  I  had  stated  what  your  cause  and 
circumstam-es  demanded ;  not  only  from  the  discourse  of 
Caesar,  which  was  mild  and  generous,  but  from  his  eyes  and 
looks  and  many  other  signs  besides,  which  I  could  better 
observe  than  describe,  I  came  away  with  this  idea,  that  there 
W21S  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  your  safety  ;  wherefore  see''  that 
you  be  of  good  courage  and  stout  heart ;  and  as  you  have 
borne  the  most  perplexed  state  of  matters  wisely,  bear  this 
calmer  one  cheerfully.  I,  however,  shall  take  part  in  your 
affairs,  as  if  there  were  the  greatest  difficulty  in  them,  and  I 
shall  most  gladly  supplicate  in  your  behalf,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done,  not  only  Caesar,  but  even  all  his  frienda,  whom  I  have 
ever  found  most  affectionate  to  me.     Adieu. 

Cicero  Ligarius.  Ego  scio  omnis  meus  labor,  omnis  opera, 
cura,  studium  in  tuus  salus  consumo:  nam  quum  tu  semper 
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Note. — The  Rfjinaiis  began  their  letters  with  the  address,  giving  first 
the  name  of  the  writer,  and  then  the  name  of  the  person  to  wliom  the 
letter  was  sent.  We  often  find,  besides,  abbreviations,  such  as  S.  or  S.  D. 
or  S.  P.  D.,  which  mean  resijectively  Salutem,  Salutem  dicit,  or  Saluteui 
plurimam  dicit  =  "  Greeting,"  or  "Gives  a  hearty  greeting."  If  either 
))arty  held  any  civil  or  military  office,  it  was  usual  to  express  it  thus  : 
P.  Sen.  Rullus,  trib.pl.  X.  vir.  Fompeio,  consuli  =  "F.  iServius  Rullus, 
tribune  of  the  commons,  one  of  tiie  decemviri  to  Pompey  the  consul." 
When  the  person  addressed  was  an  intimate  friend,  such  ejuthets  as  hu- 
manissimus.  oj/timus,  muxvisrimus,  or  frequently  suus,  were  added.  Some- 
times the  address  was  as  follows  :  8.  V.  B.  E.  E.  V.,  Si,  vales,  bene  est,  ego 
valeo;  or  S.  V.  G.  E.  V.,  si  vales,  gaudeo,  ego  valeo.  The  latter  ended  gen- 
erally with  vale,  .-sometimes  with  ave  or  salve.  The  date  and  place  were 
frequently  placed  at  the  end. 
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magnopere  diligo,  turn  frater  tuus,  qui  ceque  atque  tu  supertis 
benevolenl.ia  complector,  singularis  j^^ioLS  amorqtie  fraternus 
nullus  ego  patior  officium  erga  tu  studiumque  munus  aut  ternpus 
prcetermUto.  Sed  qui  facio  facioque  pro  tu  ex  ille  tu  littercB 
quam  ex  meus  malo  cognosco.  Quis  autem  spero  aut  coiifido  et 
exploro  kabeo  de  salus  tuus,  is  tu  a  ego  declaro  volo.  Nam  si 
quisquam  S7im  timidus  in  magnus  periculosusque  res  seniperque 
magnopere  adversus  res  exitus  metuo  quam  spero  secuudus,  is 
ego  sum,,  et  si  hie  viiium  sum,  is  ego  non  careo  confiteor.  Ego 
idem  tamen  quum  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  intercalaris  prior  rogatus 
frater  tuus  venio  mane  ad  Caesar  atque  omnis  adeo  et  convenio 
ille  indignitas  et  molestia  perfe.ro,  quum  frater  et  propinquus 
suus  facio  ad  2'>es  et  ego  loquor,  qui  causa,  qui  tuus  tempus  pos- 
tulo,  non  solum  ex  oratio  Ccesar,  qui  sane  mollis  et  liheralis 
sum,  sed  etiam  ex  ocidus  et  vultus,  ex  multus  prceterea  signum, 
qui  facile  perspicio  possum  quam  scriho,  hie  opinio  discedo,  ut 
ego  tuus  salus  dubius  non  sum.  Qui  ob  res  facio  ani/nus  mag- 
nus fortisque  sum,  et,  si  turbidus  sapienter  fero,  tranquillus  Icete 
fero.  Ego  tamen  tuus  res  sic  adsum  ut  dijjicilis,  neque  Ccesar 
solum,  sed  etiam  amicus  is  omnis,  qui  ego  amicus  sum  cognosco, 
pro  tu,  sicut  adhuc  facio,  libenter  supplico.      Valeo. 


LXXIX. 


Cicero  to  Cassius,  greeting  :  With  what  zeal  I  have  de- 
fended^ your  reputation,  both  in  the  senate  and  before  the 
people,  1  would  have  you  learn  rather  from  your  (other)  friends 
than  from  me.  And  that  opinion  which  I  expressed  would 
easily  have  prevailed  in  the  senate,  had  not  Pansa  violently 
opposed  it.'*  After  that  opinion  was  voted  on  I  was  brought 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people  by  Servilius,  the  tribune. 
I  said  everything  I  could  of  you  with  a  strength  of  voice  that 
filled  the  forum,  and  with  such  chimour  and  approbation  on 
the  part  of  the  people  that  I  never  saw  anything  equal  to  it. 
I  should  like^  that  you  would  pardon*  me  for  this,  which  I 
have  done  contrary  to  the  will  of  your  mother-in-law.  The 
timid  woman  was  afraid  that  the  feehngs  of  Pansa  would  be 
hurt.  Pansa,  indeed,  in  the  assembly  said  tliat  both  your 
mother  and  brother  were  op})OScd  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  me  ;  but  that  did  not  move  me  ;  1  had  other  considerations 
more  at  heart.  I  had  a  regard  both  for  the  state,  for  which 
T  have  always  had  a  regard,  and  for  your  reputation  as  well 
as  glory.  Moreover,  as  to  what  I. both  enlarged  upon  in 
fuller  terms  in  the  senate  and  said  in  the  assembly,  on  this 
I  would  like^  that  j^ou  would  make*  my  words  good.  For  I 
held  out  the  hope,  and  almost  assured  them,  that  you  neither 
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had  waited,  nor  would  wait,  for  our  decrees ;  but  that  you 
would  defend  the  state  yourself  in  your  own  way ;  and 
though  we  had  heard  nothing,  as  to  where  you  were^  or 
what  forces  you  had,^  still  I  took  it  for  granted  that  all  the 
resources  and  troops  which  were  in  these  parts  were  yours  ; 
and  I  had  confidence  that  by  you  the  province  of  Asia  had 
been  gained  over  to  the  side  of  the  republic.  See^  that  you 
even  surpass^  yourself  in  advancing  your  glory.     Farewell. 

Cicero  Cassius  S. :  Quantus  studium  dignitas  tuns  et  in  senatus 
et  ad  populus  defendo  ex  tuus  tu  nialo  quam  ex  ego  cognosco. 
Qui  mens  sententia  in  senatus  facile  valeo,  nisi  Pansa  vehementer 
ohsisto.  Is  sententia  dico  produco  in  contio  a  trihunus  Ser- 
vilius.  Dico  de  tu  qui  jJossum  tantus  contentio,  quantus  forvm 
sum,  tantus  clamor  consensusque  iwpulas,  ut  nihil  unquara 
similis  video.  Is  volo  ego  ignosco  qui  invitus  socrus  tuus  facio. 
Mulier  timidus  vereor  ne  Pansa  animus  offendo.  In  contio 
quidem  Pansa  dico  mater  quoque  tuus  et  frate.r  ille  a  ego 
sententia  nolo  dico.  Sed  ego  hie  non  moveo ;  alitis  malo. 
Faveo  et  res  puhlicus,  qui  semper  faveo,  et  dignitas  ac  gloria 
tuus.  Qui  autem  et  in  senatus  multus  verhum  dissero  et  dico  in 
contio,  in  is  volo  fides  mens  libero  ;  prom'itto  enim  et  prope  con- 
fi,rmo  tu  non  exspecto  nee  exspecto  decretum  noster,  sed  tu  ipse 
tuus  mos  res  puhlicus  defendo.  Et  quamquam  nihildum  audio, 
nee  ubi  sum  nee  qui  copice  habeo,  tamen  sic  statuo,  omnis,  qui 
in  iste  pars  sum  opis  copiceque,  tuus  sum,  per  tuque  Asia  pro- 
vincia  cor\fido  jam  res  puhlicus  recipero.  Tu  facio  in  augeo 
gloria  tu  ipse  vinco.      Valeo. 


LXXX. 


Plancus  to  Cicero  :  As  soon  as  I  had  learned  this,  I  did  not 
hesitate :  I  thought  that  Lepidus  ought  to  be  supported  in 
carrying  out  his  good  intentions.  I  saw  what  advantage  my 
joining  him  would  be,*  since  I  was  able^  to  pursue  and  de- 
stroy Antony's  horse  with  mine,  or  to  correct  and  restrain  by 
the  presence  of  my  army  that  part  of  the  army  of  Lepidus, 
which  was  corrupt  and  alienated  from  the  republic.  Having 
made  a  bridge,  therefore,  in  one  day  over  the  Isero,  a  very 
large  river  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  I  led  across  my 
army  on  the  1 2th  of  May^' ;  Vjut  when  word  was  brought  back 
that  Lucius  Antonius,  who'  was  sent  forward  with  the  cavalry 
and  cohorts,  had  arrivefl  at  Forum  .Julii,  I  sent  forward  my 
brother  on  the  11th  of  May,  with  four  thousand  cavalry  to 
meet  him  ;  1  myself,  by  as  long  marches  as  I  could,  followed 
with  four   legions,    without   heavy  baggage,    and  with  the 
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rest  of  the  horse.  If  only  ordinary  good  luck  for  the 
republic  aid^  us,  we  shall  here  put  an  end  to  the  audacity 
of  the  desperate,  and  to  all  our  trouble.  But  if  the  robber, 
upon  hearing  of  my  arrival,  begin^  to  return  again  to  Italy,  it 
will  be  Brutus's  part  to  meet  him  there,  and  in  his  case  I 
know  neither  wisdom  nor  courage  will  be  wanting.  Still, 
should  this  happen, ^  I  shall  send  my  brother  with  the  cavalry 
to  follow  and  to  preserve  Italy  from  being  ravaged  by  him. 
Take'^  care  of  your  health, ^  and  love  me  as  I  do  you. 

Plancus  Cicero :  Qui  res  ego  cognosco  cunctor  non  ;  in  curstLs 
bonus  consilium  Lepidus  adjuvo  puto.  Adventus  ineus  qiiis 
projicio  video,  vel  quod  equitatus  meus  persequor  atque  opprimo 
equitatus  Antonius  possum  vel  quod  exercitus  Lepidus  is  pars, 
qui  corruptus  sum  et  ah  res  publicus  alienatus,  et  corrigo  et 
coerceo  prcesentia  meus  exercitus  possum.  Itaque  in  Isara, 
Jlumen  magnus,  qui  in  fines  Allobrox,  pons  unus  dies  facio, 
exercitus  a.d.  IV.  Idus  Maius  traduco.  Quum  vero  ego  nuntio 
L.  Antonius  jJrcemitto  cum  eques  et  cohors  ad  Forum  Julii  venio, 
f rater  cum  eques  quatuor  milk,  ut  occuro  is,  mitto  a.d.  V.  Idus 
Maius  ;  ipse  magnus  iter  cum  quattuor  legio  expeditus  et  reliquus 
equitatus  subsequor.  Si  ego  mediocris  modo  fort  una  res  publico 
adjuvo,  et  audacia  perditue  et  noster  sollicitudo  hie  finis  reperio. 
Qux)d  si  latro  prcecognosco  noster  adventus  rursus  in  Italia  sui 
recipio  co&pi,  Brutus  sum  officium  occurro  is  ;  qui  scio  nee  con- 
silium  nee  animus  desum.  Ego  tamen,  si  is  accido,  frater  cum, 
equitatus  mitto  qui  sequor,  Italia  a  vastatio  defendo.  Facio, 
valeo,  egoque  mutuo  diligo. 


LXXXI. 


On  the  third  day  after,  when  I  was  intending*  to  set  out 
from  Athens,  his  friend,  Publius  Postumius,  came  to  me 
about  the  tenth  hour  of  the  night,  and  informed  me  that 
Marcus  Marcellus,  my  colleague,  after  supper  time  had  been 
stabbed  with  a  dagger  by  Publius  Magius  Chilo,  his  friend, 
and  had  received  two  wounds,  one  in  his  stomach,  the  other 
in  his  head  near  the  ear  ;  still  he  expected  that  he  might 
possibly  live  ;  that  Magius  after  this  killed  himself  ;  that  he 
had  been  sent  by  Marcellus  to  me  to  bring  ^  tliis  news,  and 
to  request  me  to  bring  physicians  to  him.  I  brought  some 
together,  and  I  instantly  set  out  thither  at  daybreak.  But 
when  I  was  not  far  distant  from  the  IMraeus,  Acidinus's  boy 
met  me  with  a  note,  which  contained  the  news  that  Marcellus 
died  a  little  before  day.  Thus  a  most  distinguished  man  was 
murdered  in  the  foulest  manner  by  a  most  despicable  villain  ; 
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and  he,  whom  his  enemies  had  spared  on  account  of  his 
dignity,  was  found  the  friend  of  him  who  caused  his  death. 
I  went  forward,  however,  to  his  tent.  I  found  two  freedmen 
and  a  few  slar^es  ;  they  said  that  the  rest  had  fled  terror- 
stricken,  because  their  master  had  been  slain*  in  front  of 
their  tent.  I  was  forced  to  carry  back  his  body  to  the  city 
in  that  same  litter  in  which  I  was  brought,  and  by  my  own 
servants,  and  there  I  took  care  that  his  burial  rites  should 
be  performed  as  magnificently  as  the  means  at  our  disposal 
at  Athens  would  permit.  1  was  unable  to  obtain  from  the 
Athenians  my  request  to  grant  ^  him  a  burial  place  within 
the  city,  since  (they  alleged)  they  were  hindered  by  their 
religious  scruples,  and  they  had  granted  this  to  no  one  before. 
They  allowed  us,  what  was  most  desirable  in  the  next  place,  to 
bury'  him  in  the  grounds  of  whichever  of  their  public  schools 
we  wished.*  I  chose  a  spot — the  school  of  the  academy,  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  universe — and  there  I  burnt  him  ;  and 
I  afterwards  gave  orders  that  the  Athenians  should  provide  a 
marble  monument  for  him  in  the  same  place.  Thus  I  have 
faithfully  performed  to  him  both  living  and  dead  every  duty 
which  our  partnership  in  office  and  my  relationship  required. 
Adieu.     The  thirty-first  of  May.     Athens. 

Post  dies  tertius  is  dies,  quum  ad  Athence  p7'oJiciscor  in  animus 
habeo,  circiter  hora  decimus  nox,  P.  Postumius,  familiaris 
is,  ad  ego  venio,  et  ego  nuntio  M.  Marcellus,  collega  noster,  post 
ccena  tempus  a  P.  Magiiis  Chilo,  familiaris  is,  pugio  percutio  et 
duo  vulnus  accipio,  unus  in  stornachus,  alter  in  caput  secundum 
auris,  spero  tamen  Is  vivo  possum;  Magius  sui  ipse  interjicio 
postea  ;  sui  a  Marcellus  ad  ego  mitto  qui  hie  nuntio  et  rogo,  uti 
medicus  cogo.  Cogo  et  e  vestigium  eo  projiciscor  prior  lux. 
Quum  non  longe  a  Piraeus  absum,  puer  Acidinus  obviam  ego 
venio  cum  codicillus,  in  qui  scribo,  paullo  ante  lux  Marcellus 
dies  suus  obeo.  Ita  vir  clarus  ab  homo  deterior  acerbus  mors 
afficio,  et,  qui  inimicus  propter  dignitas  parco,  invenio  amicus 
qui  is  mors  ofiero.  Ego  tamen  ad  tabernaculum  is  pergo. 
Invenio  duo  libertus  et  pauculus  servus ;  reliquus  aio  proftigio 
metus  perterreo,  quod  dominus  is  ante  tabernacidum  interjicio. 
Cogo  in  idem  ille  lectica,  qui  ipse  defero,  meusque  lecticarius  in 
urbs  is  refero,  ibique  pro  is  copia,  qui  Athence  sum  f unus  is  satis 
amplus  facio  euro.  Ab  Atheniensis,  locus  sppuUura  intra  urbs 
ut  do,  impetro  non  possum,  quod  relligio  se  impedio  dico,  neqv^ 
tamen  is  antea  quisquam  concedo.  Qui  propior  sum,  uti  in  qui 
volo  gymnasium  is  sepelio,  ego  permitto.  Ego  in  nobilis  orbia 
terra  gymnasium  Academia  locus  deligo  ibique  is  comburo, 
posteaqtie.  euro,  ut  idem  Atheniensis  in  idem  locus  monumentum 
is  marmoreus  facio  loco.  Ita,  qui  noster  oMcium  sum,  pro 
collegium  et  propinfjuitas  et  vivus  et  mortuus  omnia  is  prcesto, 
Valeo.     D.  pr.  Kal.  Jun.     Athenm. 
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1  have  assisted  your  commanders  with  naval  forces,  so  that 
not  one  of  your  allies  can  equal  me  :  I  have  furnished  sup- 
plies by  land  and  by  sea  :  I  have  been  present  at  all  tlie  naval 
battles  that  have  taken  place  :  I  have  nowhere  spared  my 
labor,  or  my  risk.  I  have  suffered  that  which  is  most 
wretched  in  war,  a  siege,  having  been  shut  in  at  Pergamus 
with  the  utmost  danger  at  once  of  my  life  and  of  my  king- 
dom. Afterwards,  having  been  freed  from  the  siege,  I  met 
your  consul  with  my  whole  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  that  I 
might  assist  him  in  getting  his  army  over.  After  your  army 
had  crossed  into  Asia,  I  never  departed  from  the  consul ;  no 
Roman  soldier  was  more  regular  in  your  camp  than  I  and  my 
brother.  No  expedition,  no  cavalry  engagement  took  place 
without  me, 

Navalis  copia,  ut  nemo  vester  sochis  ego  cequiparo  possum^ 
imperator  vester  adjuvo  ;  commeatus  terra  mareque  suppedito  ; 
navalis  pralium,  qui  Jio,  omnis  adsum  ;  nee  labor  meus^  nee 
periculum  nsquam  parco.  Qui  miser  sum  in  helium.,  obsidio 
patior,  Pergamus  includo  cum  discrimen  uUra  simul  vita  reg- 
ntimque.  LiJyero  deinde  obsidio,  lotus  classis  ad  HeUespontns 
consul  vester  occurro,  ut  is  in  trajicio  eo:ercitus  ndjuco  ;  post- 
qu/im,  in  Asia  exercitus  vester  transgredior,  nunquam  a  consul 
abscedo  ;  nemo  miles  Romanus  magis  assiduus  in  castra  vester 
sum,,  quam  ego  fraterque  meus.  Hullus  expeditio,  nullus  equ€S- 
tris  proilium  sine  ego  Jio. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION:  1864. 

When  Xenophon  was  performing  a  customary  sacrifice,  he 
learned  that  the  elder'^  of  his  two  sons,  by  name  Gryllus,  had 
fallen  in  battle  at  Mautinea  ;  nor  did  he  think  that  the  com- 
menced worship  of  the  gods  should  be  stopped  on  that 
account,  but  he  was  satislied  merely  to  lay  down  the  crown. 
Having  enquired  in  what  manner  he  had  fallen,   when   he 
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heard  that  he  had  died  fighting  very  bravely,  he  replaced  the 
crown  on  his  head,  having  called  the  deities,  to  whom  he  was 
sacrificing,  to  witness,  that  he  felt  greater  pleasure  from  the 
valour  of  his  son  than  pain  at  his  death, 

Xenophon  cum  sollemnis  sacrificium  perago,  e  duo  Jilius 
magnus  natus,  nomen  Gryllus,  apud  Mantinea  in  proelium  cado 
cognosco  ;  nee  ideo  instituo  deus  cultus  omitto  i^uto,  sed  tantum- 
modo  corona  depono  contineo.  Perconctor  quisnam  modus 
occido,  ut  audio  fortiter  pug  no  inter eo,  corona  caput  repono, 
numen,  qui  sacrifico,  testor  magnus  sui  ex  virtus  filius  voluptas 
quam  ex  mors  amaritudo  sentio. 


ALL  THE  YEARS  :  1865. 

When  the  consul  had  demanded  from  the  senate  a  triumph 
on  account  of  these  achievements,  rather  from  regard  to 
usage  than  from  hope  of  obtaining  it,  and  when  he  saw  that 
some,  because  he  had  rather  been  tardy  in  taking  his  depar- 
ture from  the  city,  others,  because  he  had  passed  from  !Sam- 
nium  into  Etruria  without  the  order  of  the  senate,  partly  his 
own  enemies,  partly  the  friends  of  his  colleague,  were  refus- 
ing the  triumph,  he  says  :  ' '  Conscript  fathers,  I  shall  not  be 
so  far  mindful  of  your  dignity  as  to  forget  that  I  am  consul. 
By  the  same  right  of  office  by  which  1  conducted  the  wars, 
those  wars  being  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  Samnium 
and  Etruria  being  subdued,  victory  and  peace  being  obtained, 
I  shall  now  triumph." 

Oh  hicce  res  gero  consul  quum  triumphus  ah  senatus,  mos 
causa  magis  quam  spes  impetro,  peto,  videoque  alius,  quod 
tarde  ah  urbs  exeo,  alius,  quod,  injussus  senatus  ex  Samnium 
in  Etruria  transeo,  partimsuus  inimicus,  partim  collega  amicus, 
triumphus  nego,  non  ita,  inquam,  * '  Pater  conscriho,  vester 
majestas  memini,  ut  ego  consul  sum  obliviscor.  Idem  jus  im- 
perium,  qui  helium  gero,  helium  feliciter  gero,  Samnium,  aique 
Etruria  suhigo,  victoria  et  pax  pario,  triumpho, " 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION :  1865. 

Hanno  was  the  commander  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  they 
placed  their  whole  dependence  on  Mutines  and  the  Numidians. 
He,  roaming  tlirough  all  Sicily,  carried  off  spoils  from  the 
allies  of  the  Romans,  and  could  not  be  shut  out  from  Agri- 
gentum  by  force  or  any  art,   nor  prevented  from  sallying 
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forth,  whenever  he  wished.  This  reputation  of  his,  because 
it  was  now  obscuring  the  fame  even  of  the  commander,  finally 
turned  to  envy,  so  that  not  even  successful  actions  now  were 
sufficiently  agreeable  to  Hanno  on  account  of  the  author,  on 
account  of  which  things  he  finally  gave  the  ccanmand  to  his 
own  son, 

Hanno  sum  imperator  Carthaginiensis,  sed  omnia  in  Mutines 
Numidaque  spcs  repono  habeo.  Per  toius  Sicilia  vagus  proeda 
<j,go  ex  socius  Romanus ;  neque  intercludo  ah  Agrigentum  vis 
■aut  ars  ullus,  nee,  quin  erumpo,  ubi  volo,  prohibeo  possum.  Hie 
is  gloria,  quia  jam  imjyerator  quoque  fama  officio,  postremo  in 
invidia  verto  ;  ut  ne  bene  gero  quidem  res  jam  Hanno  propter 
■auctor  satis  Icetus  sum,  propter  qui  postremo  jyroefectura  is  Jilius 
suus  do. 


ALL  THE  YEARS  :  1866. 

Both  consuls  proceed  to  the  province,  and  because  they  are 
-successful  there,  a  thanksgiving  for  one  day  was  decreed. 
Abouttwo  thousand  Spaniards  came  to  the  boundary  of  the 
province,  where  Sabinus  was  encamped,  praying  that  they 
might  be  received.  Sabinus,  having  ordered  the  Spauiards 
to  w^it  in  the  same  place,  consulted  the  senate  by  letter. 
The  senate  ordered  the  praetor  to  write  in  reply  to  Sabinus : 
that  it  was  more  reasonable  that  the  consuls,  whose  province 
it  was,  should  decide  what  was  to  be  the  advantage  to  the 
republic.  Accordingly  the  consuls  received  them,  and  they, 
ha,ving  given  hostages,  surrendered.  After  the  army  retired, 
forgetting  the  hostages,  they  began  again  to  collect  their 
forces. 

Consul  ambo  in  provincia  proficiscor,  et  quia  prospere  ibi  res 
gero,  suppUcatio  in  U7ius  dies  decerno.  Hispanus  duo  millefere 
ad  extremus  fines  provincia,  ubi  castra  Sabinus  habeo,  venio,  uti 
recipio,  oro.  Sabinus,  opperior  idem  locus  Hispanus  jubeo, 
senatus  per  Utterae  consulo.  Senatus  rescribo  2yrcBtor  Sabinus 
jubto  ;  verus  sum,  consul,  qui  j^rovincia  sum,  quam  sui,  quis  e 
respublica  sum,  decerno.  Itaque  consul  is  recipio,  atque  ille, 
obses  do,  sui  dedo  ;  postquam  exercitus  recedo,  obliviscor  obses, 
rursus  copies  cogo  ccepi. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION  :  1866. 

There  was  a  marsh  of  inconsiderable  extent  between  our 
army  and  that  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  were  waiting  to 
Bee  if  our  forces  should  cross  this :  but  our  men  were  ready 
under  arms  to  attack  them  in  disorder  if  they  should  begin 
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to  cross.  Meanwhile  a  cavalry  engagement  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  lines.  When  neither  side  made  a  commence- 
ment of  crossing,  the  battle  of  the  cavalry  proving  more 
favourable  to  our  men,  Caesar  withdrew  his  troops  into  the 
camp.  Presently  the  foe  marched  from  that  position  to  our 
river  Axona,  which,  as  I  said  before,  was  to  the  rear  of  the 
camp.  There,  having  discovered  the  fords,  they  attempted 
to  lead  across  part  of  their  forces  with  the  intention,  if  pos- 
sible, of  storming  the  fort  commanded  by  Quintus  Titurius, 
and  cutting  down  the  bridge  ;  or,  if  they  could  not  accomplish 
this,  of  devastating  the  fields  of  the  Remi  (who  were  of 
great  service  to  us  in  carrying  on  the  war),  and  of  preventing 
our  men  from  foraging. 

Palus  sum  non  magnus  infer  noster  atque  hostis  exercitus. 
Hie  si  noster  transeo,  hostis  expecto ;  noster  antem,  si  ab  ille 
initium  transeo  fio,  ut  impeditus  aggredior,  paratus  in  arma 
sum.  Interim  prcelium  equestris  inter  duo  acies  contendo.  Ubi 
neuter  transeo  initium  facio,  secundus.  Eques  proelium  noster, 
CoBsar  suus  in  castra  reduco.  Hostis  protinus  ex  is  locus  ad 
flumen  Axona  contendo,  qui  sum  post  noster  castra  demonstro. 
Ibi  vadum  reperio,  pars  suu^  copioe  transduco  conor,  is  con- 
silium, ut,  si  possum,  castellum,  qui  prcesum  Quintus  Titurius, 
expugno,  ponsque  interscindo ;  si  minus  possum,  ager  Bemi 
populor,  qui  magnus  ego  usus  ad  bellum  gero  sum,  commeatusque 
noster  prohibeo. 


ALL  THE  YEARS :  1867. 

At  first  the  matter  seemed  so  incredible  that  the  messenger 
was  regarded  not  only  as  false  but  also  as  scarcely  sound  in 
mind.  Then  as  one  came  after  another,  all  asserting  the 
same  thing,  at  length  credit  was  given  :  and  before  they 
sufficiently  knew  that  he  was  approaching  the  city,  all  pour 
forth  to  the  sight,  freedraen  and  slaves  together,  also  boys 
with  women.  Those  who  were  leading  the  praetor  were  able 
with  difficulty  by  putting  aside  those  in  the  way  to  enter  the 
gate,  and  a  dense  crowd  had  stopped  the  rest  of  their  course, 
and  as  the  greatest  portion  had  been  shut  out  from  the  sight, 
they  suddenly  filled  the  theatre,  Avhich  was  close  to  the  road, 
and  all  with  one  voice  demand  that  he  should  be  taken  into 
it  for  the  view  of  the  people. 

Primum,  adeo  incredibilis  videor  res,  ut  non  pro  vanus  modo, 
sed  vix  pro  sanns  nuncius  audio.  JJeinde  ut  super  alius  alius 
idem  omnis  ajfirmo  venio,  tandem  fio  fides  ;  et  priusquam 
appropinquo  urbs  satis  scio,  ad  spectaculum  omnis,  simul  liberi 
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et  servus,  puer  quoqiie  cum  femina,  efundo.  Aegre  submoveo 
ohvius  intro  porta,  qui  adduco  prcetor,  possum,  atque  turha 
confercio  iter  reliquus  claudo,  et  quum  pars  magniis  excludo  a 
spectaculum,  theatrum  repente,  qui  via  propinquus  sum,  compleo, 
et,  ut  eo  in  conspectus  populus  adduco,  unus  vox  omnis  exposco. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION  :  1867. 

In  this  man  there  was  the  greatest  force  of  intellect  and 
ability  ;  no  art  was  wanting  to  him  of  managing  either  public 
or  private  affairs.  He  was  equally  well  versed  in  matter  re- 
lating to  the  city  and  the  country.  The  knowledge  of  law  has 
raised  some  to  the  highest  honors  ;  eloquence  others  ;  military 
glory  others.  He  had  ability,  so  equally  applicable  to  all 
things,  that  you  would  say  that  he  was  naturally  fitted  for 
that  one  thing  whatever  he  was  doing.  In  war  he  was  most 
brave  and  distinguished  in  many  remarkable  battles.  The 
same,  after  he  came  to  great  honors,  was  a  consummate  general ; 
the  same  in  peace  ;  if  you  were  to  consult  him  on  law,  most 
learned  ;  if  a  cause  was  to  be  pleaded,  most  eloquent. 

In  hie  vir  summus  vis  animus  ingeniumque  sum.  Nullus  ars, 
neque  privatus,  neque  publicus  res  gero,  is  desum.  Urhanus 
rusticusque  res  pariter  calleo.  Ad  summus  honor  alius  scientia 
jus,  alius  eloquentia,  alius  gloria  militaris  proveho  ;  hie  versatilis 
ingemum  sic  pariter  ad  omnis  sum,  ut  nascor  ad  is  unus  dico, 
quicunque  ago.  In  helium  fortis,  midtusque  insignis  clarus 
pugna  ;  idem,  postquam  ad  magnns  honor  pervenio,  summits 
imperator ;  idem  in  pax,  si  de  jus  consulo,  perUus ;  si  cav^a 
oro,  eloquens. 


ALL  THE  YEARS  :  1868. 

This  is  their  manner  of  fighting  from  chariots  :  First  they 
ride  about  in  every  direction  and  cast  javelins,  and  they 
generally  throw  the  lines  into  confusion  by  sheer  fear  of  their 
horses  and  the  noise  of  the  chariots.  So  when  they  have 
introduced  themselves  among  the  bands  of  cavalry,  they  leap 
from  their  chariots  and  hght  on  foot.  Meanwhile  the 
charioteers  gradually  draw  off  from  the  contest,  and  so  dis- 
pose their  vehicles  that  if  these  (the  warriors)  are  hard  pressed 
by  the  overpowering  numbers  of  the  foe,  they  have  a  retreat 
to  their  friends  open  to  them.  So  in  battles  they  combine  the 
rapid  movements  of  cavalry  with  the  firmness  of  infantry, 
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and,  by  daily  drill  and  practice,  they  become  so  efficient,  that, 
in  a  sloping  and  steep  locality,  thej'  are  accustomed  to  check 
their  horses  running  at  full  speed,  to  rein  them  in  and  turn 
quickly,  to  run  along  the  pole  and  thence  very  swiftly  return 
into  their  chariots. 

Genus  hie  sum  ex  esseda  pugna.  Primo  per  omnis  pars  pere- 
quito  et  telum  conjicio  atque  ipse  terror  equus,  et  strepitus  rota 
ordo  plerumque  perturbo  et  cum  sui  inter  eques  turma  insinuo, 
ex  esseda  desilio  et  pes  proelior.  Auriga  interim  paulatim  ex 
prcelium  excedo  atque  ita  currus  colloco,  ut  si  ille  a  multitudo 
hostis  premo,  expeditus  ad  suits  receptus  habeo.  Ita  mobilitas 
eques,  stabilitas  pedes  in  prcelium  prcesto ;  ac  tantum.  usus 
quotidianus  et  exercitatio  efficio,  uti  in  declivis  ac  prcEceps  locus 
incitatv^  equus  sustineo  et  brevis  moderor  ac  jlecto  et  per  temo 
percurro  et  sui  inde  in  currus  cito  recipio  consuesco. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION  :  1868. 

I  ordered  Lucius  Catiline,  plotting,  not  darkly  but  openly, 
the  slaughter  of  the  senate,  the  ruin  of  the  city,  to  depart 
from  the  city,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  be  protected  by 
walls  from  him,  from  whom  we  were  not  able  by  laws.  I 
wrested  the  weapons  aimed,  in  the  last  month  of  my  consul- 
ship, at  the  throat  of  the  city,  from  the  wicked  hands  of 
conspirators  ;  I  seized,  produced,  put  out  the  torches  already 
kindled  for  the  burning  of  this  city.  This  most  distinguished 
man,  Lucius  Gellius,  who  is  sitting  near  you,  said,  in  their 
hearing,  that  a  civic  crown  was  owed  to  me  by  the  republic. 

Ego  L.  Catilina  ccedes  senatus,  interitus  urbs,  nan  obscure 
sed  palam  molior,  egredior  ex  urbs  jubeo,  ut,  a  qui  lex  non 
possum,  mcenia  tutus  sum  possum.  Ego  telum,  extremus  mensis 
consulatus  raeus,  intendo  jugulum  civitas,  de  conjuro  nefarius 
manus  extorqueo.  Ego  fax  jam  accendo  ad  hie  urbs  incendium 
comprehendo,  profero,  exstinguo.  Ego  hie  vir  clarus,  propter 
tu  sedeo,  L.  Gellius,  Iiic  audio,  civicus  corona  debeo  a  respublica 
dico. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION  :  1869. 

Dionysius,  although  he  had  received  from  his  father,  in  the 
shape  of  an  inheritance,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Syracusans 
and  of  nearly  all  Sicily,  the  lord  of  great  wealth,  the  general 
4»i  armies,  the  commander  of  fleets,  the  master  of  cavalry, 
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taught  little  boys  letters  at  Corinth  on  account  of  poverty, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  so  great  a  change  having  become 
master  of  a  school  from  a  tyrant,  he  warned  the  older  that  no 
one  should  trust  too  much  to  fortune. 

Dionysius  cum  hcBreditas  nomen  a  pater  Syracusanus,  ac 
pcene  totus  Sicilia  tyrannis  accipio,  magnus  opes  dominus, 
exercitus  dux,  rector  clansis,  equitatus  (pi.)  potots,  propter 
inopia  littera  puerulus  Corinthus  doceo.  Idemque  tempus  tanttis 
mutatio,  magnus  natus,  ne  quia  nimis  fortuna  credo  niagister 
ludus  jio  tyrannus  inoneo. 


ALL  THE  YEARS:  1869. 

What  ardor  for  study  do  you  suppose  must  have  been  in 
Archimedes,  who  was  so  occupied  in  drawing  some  mathe- 
matical figures  in  the  sand,  that  he  was  not  aware  that  his 
city  was  [taken  ?  And  what  a  mighty  genius  was  that  of 
Aristoxenus  which,  we  see,  was  devoted  to  music?  What 
fondness  too  for  study  must  have  inspired  Aristophanes  to 
dedicate  his  whole  life  to  literature  ?  What  shall  we  say  of 
Pythagoras  ?  Why  should  I  speak  of  Plato  and  of  Demo- 
critus,  by  whom  we  see  that  the  most  distant  countries  were 
travelled  over,  on  account  of  their  desire  for  learning  ?  And 
those  who  are  blind  to  this  never  loved  anything  worthy  of 
being  known ;  and  here  I  may  say  that  those  who  say  that 
those  studies  which  I  have  mentioned  are  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  do  not  understand  that 
they  are  desirable  for  their  own  sakes,  because  the  mind  is 
delighted  by  them  without  the  interruption  of  any  ideas  of 
utility,  and  rejoices  in  the  mere  fact  of  knowledge,  even 
though  it  may  possibly  produce  inconvenience. 

Quis  enim  ardor  stndmm  censeo  sum  in  Archimedes,  qui  dnm 
in  pulvis  q^iida'tn  describo  atteniiis  ne  patria  qnidem  capio  sentio  ? 
Quantum  Aristoxenus  ingenirim  consumo  video  in  musicus  ? 
Quis  studium  Aristophanes  puto  aefas  in  Utterce  duco  ?  Quis  de 
Pythagoras  ?  Quis  de  Plato  ant  Democritns  loquor  a  qui  prop- 
ter disco  cupiditns  video  ultlmus  terra  sum  peragratus  ?  Quis 
qui  non  video  nihil  unquam  mag}ius  cognitio  dignus  amo,  atgue 
hie  locus,  qui  propter  animus  volnptas  colo  dico  is  studium  qui 
dico  non  intelligo  idcirco  sum  propter  sui  expetendus,  quod, 
nullus  utilitas  objicio  delecto  animus  atque  ipse  scieniia  etiamsi 
incommodum  do,  gaudeo. 
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ALL  THE  YEARS  :  1870. 

We  call  gods  and  men  to  witness,  general,  that  we  have 
neither  taken  up  arms  against  our  country,  nor  to  endanger 
any  individual,  but  to  preserve  our  persons  secure  from 
injury.  Wretched  and  needy,  many  of  us  are  deprived  of  our 
country,  all  of  our  fair  fame  and  fortune,  by  the  violence  and 
cruelty  of  usurers  ;  nor  can  any  of  us  avail  himself  of  the 
laws  as  in  former  times,  nor  enjoy  his  personal  freedom  after 
the  loss  of  his  patrimony,  so  powerful  is  the  persecution  of 
the  usurer  and  the  praetor.  Often  have  our  ancestors,  from 
compassion  to  the  people  of  Rome,  aided  the  indigent  by 
their  decrees  ;  and  very  lately  in  our  own  remembrance,  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  the  debt,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  all  good  men,  obligations  contracted  in  silver  were  paid  in 
brass.  Often  have  the  peoiDle,  urged  by  love  of  power,  or  the 
arrogance  of  the  magistrate,  separated  in  arms  from  the 
senators  ;  but  our  object  is  neither  dominion,  nor  riches,  the 
sources  of  all  the  wars  and  contests  among  men,  but  simply 
liberty,  which  no  honourable  man  ever  parts  with  but  with 
his  life. 

Dens  homoque  testor,  imperator,  ego  arma  ne.que  contra 
patria  capio,  neque  quo  periculum  alius  facio  sed  uti  corpus 
noster  ab  injuria  tutus  sum  qui  miser  egeo  violentia  atque 
crudelitas  /(Bnerator  pleriqice  patria  sed  omnis  fama  atque 
fortuna  expers  sum  neque  qidsquam  ego  licet  mos  majores  lex 
utor  neque  amitto  j^atrimonium  liber  corpus  habeo  tantus  sievitia 
foenerator  atque  prcetor  sum.  Scepe  majores  tu  misereor  plebs 
Romanus  decretum  suus  inopia  opitulor ;  ac  nuper  memoria 
noster,  propter  magnitudo  aes  alienus,  volo  omnis  bonus, 
argentum  aes  solvo.  Scepe  ipse  plebs  aut  dominor  studium 
permoveo,  aut  superbia  magistratus,  amatus  a  pater  secedo  :  at 
ego  non  imperium  neque  divitice  jyeto,  qui  res  causa  bellum  atque 
certamen  omnis  inter  mortalis  sum,  sed  libertas  qui  nemo  bonus 
nisi  cum  anima  simul  amitto. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION :   1870. 

The  elder  Hannibal,  having  been  conquered  in  a  naval 
battle  by  Duilius  the  consul,  and  fearing  to  suffer  punishment 
for  having  lost  the  fleet,  wonderfully  turned  aside  injury  by 
craft ;  for  before  a  message  of  the  disaster  reached  home,  he 
sent  one  of  his  friends  to  Carthage,  who,  after  he  had  entered 
the  senate  house  of  that  city,  said  :  "  Hannibal  consults  you, 
when  the  Roman  chief,  leading  with  iiim  great  naval  forces, 
shall  have  come,  whether  he  ought  to  light  with  him."     The 
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whole  senate  cried  out :  "There  was  no  doubt  that  he  ought. " 
"He  has  fought,"  he  says,  "and  was  overcome."  Thus  he 
did  not  leave  it  free  for  them  to  condemn  that  deed  which 
they  themselves  had  pronounced  ought  to  have  been  done. 

Superus  Hannibal,  a  Duilms  consul  navalis  prcelium  vinco, 
timeoque  classis  amitto  pceno  do,  oj^ensa  astutia  mire  averto  ; 
nam  priusquam  clades  nuntivs  domns  pervenio,  quidam.  ex 
amicus  Carthago  mitto,  qui  postqnam  civiias  is  curia  intra  : 
^^  Consulo,^'  inquam,  ''tn  Hannibal,  quum  dux  Romanus 
magnus  sni  cum,  maritimns  traho  cojna  advenio,  an  cum  is  con- 
Jligo  debeo."  Acclamo  imivei^sus  stnatus,  "non  sum  duhius 
quin  oportet."  *'  Con  Jligo,"  inqicam,  *'et  supero."  lia  liber 
nan  relinquo  isjio  damno,  qui  ipsejio  debeojudico. 


ALL  THE  YEARS  :  1871. 

Whilst  these  things  are  going  on  in  Spain,  Petelia,  in 
the  Brutii,  was*  taken  by  Himilco,  Hannibal's  prefect,  some 
months  after  it  had  begun  to  be  attacked.  This  victory  cost 
the  Carthaginians  much  blood  and  womids.  After  this  the 
Carthaginian  leads  his  forces  to  Consentia,  which,  being  less 
obstinately  defended,  he  received  within  a  few  daj's  to  sur- 
render. Almost  at  the  same  time  the  army  of  the  Brutii  also 
surrounded  Crotone,  a  Greek  city,  formerly  rich  in  arms  and 
men,  then  now  so  reduced  by  many  and  great  disasters  that 
less  than  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  every  age  survived. 

Dum  hie  in  Hispania  gero,  Petelia  in  Brutii,  aliquot  post 
mensis  quam  coepi  oppugno,  ab  Himilco,  prcefectus  Hannibal, 
expugno  Multus  sanguis  ac  vulnus  is  Pcenus  victoria  sto. 
Deinde  Pcenus  ad  Consentia  copice  traduco,  qui  viinus  pertina- 
citer  defendo,  intra  panci  dies  in  deditio  accipio.  Idem  ferme 
dies  et  Brutii  exercitus  Crotone,  Grcecus  urbs,  circumsedeoy 
opulentus  quondam  anna  virque,  tumjam  adeo  mullus  magnus- 
que  clades  affiigo,  ut  oninis  cetas  minus  vhjinti  mille  civis- 
supersum. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION  :  I87L 

The  authority  of  the  ancients  has  more  weight  with  me. 
Either  tliat  of  our  own  ancestors,  who  paid  such  sacred 
honors  to  the  dead,  which  surely  they  woulil  not  have  done  if 
they  thought  these  honors  did  in  no  way  affect  them  ;  or  that 
of  those  who  once  lived  in  this  countrj^  and  Magna  Groecia. 
which  is  ngw  indeed  destroyed,  but  then  was  flourishing, 
enlightened  by  their  institutions  and   instructions ;  or  of 
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him  who  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  be  the 
wisest  of  men,  who  did  not  lirst  say  one  thing  and  then 
another,  as  is  generally  done,  but  always  the  same  :  namely, 
that  the  souls  of  men  are  divine,  and  that  when  they  have 
departed  from  the  body  a  return  to  heaven  is  opened  to  them, 
and  the  speediest  to  the  most  virtuous  and  just. 

Multum  apudego  antiquus  auctoritas  valeo,  velnoster  majores, 
qui  mortuus  tarn  religiosus  jus  tribuo  ;  quod  non  facio  profecto, 
si  nihil  ad  is  pertineo  arbitror ;  vel  is,  qui  in  hie  terra  sum, 
Magnu.'ique  Grcecia,  qui  nunc  quidem  deleo  ;  tunc  floreo,  insti- 
tutum  et  prceceptuin  suus  erudio  ;  vel  is,  qui  Apollo  oraculum 
sapiens  sumjudico  ;  qui  non  turn  hie,  turn  ille,  ut  in  plerique,  sed 
idem  semper,  animus  homo  divinus  sum,  isque,  cum  e  corpus 
excedo,  reditus  in  coelum  pateo,  bonusque  et  Justus  quisque 
expeditus. 


ALL  THE  YEAHS  :  1872. 

The  Roman  fortifications  were,  as  has  been  previously 
related,  at  three  points,  all  of  which  simultaneously  and  with 
the  greatest  violence  the  ^tolians  attacked.  They  advanced, 
some  with  burning  torches,  others  bringing  tow  and  pitch 
and  fire-darts,  their  whole  line  blazing  with  flame.  At  the 
first  onslaught  they  overpowered  many  of  the  guards  ;  then, 
after  the  shouting  and  commotion  reached  the  camp,  and  the 
signal  was  given  by  the  consul,  they  seize  their  arms  and  rush 
out  of  all  the  gates  to  lend  assistance.  At  one  point  the 
engagement  was  carried  on  with  fire  and  sword.  There,  in 
different  quarters,  the  two  generals  were  cheering  on  the 
combatants  and  retaining  them  by  the  almost  certain  prospect 
that  Nicander  would  soon  arrive,  according  to  arrangement, 
and  attack  the  enemy's  rear.  After  they  received,  however, 
no  signal  from  their  friends,  and  perceived  that  the  number 
of  the  enemy  was  increasing,  they  were  driven  flying  into  the 
city,  part  of  their  fortification  having  been  set  on  fire,  and 
about  ten  thousand  men  were  slain. 

Tres  locus,  sicut  ante  dico,  opus  Romanus  sum  :  qui  omnis 
simul  snpernsqne  vis  jEtolus  aggredior.  Alius  cum.  ardeo  fax, 
alius  stuppa  pixque  et  malleolus  fero,  totus  colluceo  fiam/ma 
acies,  advenio.  Multus  primus  impetus  custos  023primo.  Deinde 
posUjuam  clamor  tumultusque  in  eastra  perfero  doque  a  consul 
signum,  arrna  capio,  et  omnis  porta  ad  opis  fero  cffum  lo.  Unus 
locujt  ferrnm  ignisque  gero  res.  Ibi  dlversus  pars  duo  dux  pugno 
hortor  et  jrrope  certns  foveo  spes,  jam.  Nicander  compono  adsum 
tergum  hostis  invado.  Ceterum  postquam  nnllus  sigum  a  suus 
accipio  et  ercseo  nutMrtis  hostis  cerno,  fugio  in  urbs  compello, 
pars  opus  incendo  et  ad  duo  mille  homo  interficio. 
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JUNIOR  MATRICULATION  :  1872. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  overthrowing  and  spoiling  of  cities, 
it  is  to  be  gravely  considered  that  nothing  is  done  in  a  cruel 
manner,  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  great  man,  when  circum- 
stances are  disturbed,  to  punish  the  guilty,  to  preserve  the 
multitude,  to  retain  in  every  fortune  things  right  and  honour- 
able. For  as  there  are  those  who,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, prefer  warlike  things  to  refined  things,  so  may  you 
find  many  to  whom  dangerous  and  crafty  counsels  seem  both 
more  splendid  and  greater  than  thoughtful  (counsels).  Never 
in  flight  from  danger  is  the  mistake  to  be  committed  that  we 
seem  unwarlike  and  cowardly  ;  but  that  also  must  be  avoided 
that  we  do  not  present  ourselves  to  dangers  without  cause, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  foolish.  Wherefore  in 
approaching  dangers  the  custom  of  medical  men  must  be 
imitated  who  cure  by  simple  means  those  who  are  slightly 
ill,  but  are  compelled  to  apply  to  more  dangerous  diseases 
dangerous  and  doubtful  remedies.  Therefore  we  ought  to  be 
more  ready  with  regard  to  our  own  dangers  than  with  regard 
to  dangers  of  common  importance,  and  to  contend  with  greater 
preparation  for  honor  and  glory  than  for  other  advantages. 

De  everto  autem  diripioque  urbs  valde  considero  sum  ne  quis 
crudeliter,  isque  sum  vir  magnus,  res  agito,  2)U7iio  .sons,  mtdti- 
tudo  conservo,  in  omnis  fortuna  rectus  atque  honestus  retineo. 
Ut  enim  sum,  quemadmodum  supra  dico,  qui  tirhanus  res 
belliacs  antepono  ;  sic  reperio  multus  qui  pericidosus  et  callidus 
consilium  quietus  et  cogitatus  et  splendidus  et  magnus  video. 
Nunquam  periculum  fuga  commitio  sum,  ut  imhellis  timidusqu£ 
video  ;  sed  fugio  etiam  ille,  ne  offero  periculum  sine  causa  qui 
nihil  possum  esse  stultus.  Quapropter  in  adeo  periculum  con- 
suetudo  imitor  medicus  sum  qui  leviter  cegroto  leniter  euro  ; 
grains  autem  morbus  periculosus  curatio  et  anceps  adkibeo  cogo. 
Prom,ptus  igitur  debeo  sum  ad  noster  periculum  quam  ad 
communis  dimicoque  paratus  honor  et  gloria  quam  de  cetera 
commodus. 


ALL  THE  YEARS  :  1873. 

I  could  wish  that  the  immortal  gods  had  caused  us  to 
return  thanks  for  the  living  Sulpicius,  rather  than  seek 
honor  for  the  dead.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that,  if  that  man  could 
have  been  able  to  give  an  account  of  his  embassy,  his  return 
would  both  be  grateful  to  you  and  healthful  for  the  state  ;  not 
that  L.  Philippus  and  L.  Piso  have  been  wanting  either  in  zeal 
or  attention-  in  so  important  a  duty  and  so  great  a  service  ; 
but,  sinco  Sulpicius  excelled  them  in  age,  (excelled)  all  in 
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wisdom,  he,  having  been  suddenly  removed  from  the  business, 
has  left  the  entire  embassy  destitute  and  weakened.  Others 
who  have  died  during  their  embassy  set  out  without  any  fear 
of  death  ;  Sulpicius  set  out  with  some  hope  of  coming  to  M. 
Antony,  with  no  hope  of  I'eturning.  He  did  not  hesitate  even 
with  his  last  breath  to  try  if  he  could  bring  any  assistance  to 
the  state.  But  when  he  perceived  that  he  would  be  unlike 
himself  if  he  did  not  obey  your  authority,  but,  that  if  he 
obeyed,  that  service  undertaken  by  him  for  the  state  would 
be  the  end  of  his  life  :  he  chose,  during  a  very  great  crisis,  to 
die  rather  than  appear  to  have  done  less  good  to  the  state 
than  he  was  able. 

Volo  deus  rmmoTtalis  facto  ut  vivns  potius  Sulpicius  gratice  ago 
quam  honor  moHuus  queer o.  Kec  duhito  quin,  si  ille  vir  legaiio 
renuntio  possum,  reditus  is  et  tu  gratus  sum  et  res  pnblicus 
salutaris,  non  quo  L.  Philippus  et  L.  Piso  ant  studium  aut 
cura  desum  in  tantus  officium  tantusgne  munns,  sed  quwm, 
Sulpicius  (etas  ille  anteeo,  sapientla  omnis,  suhito  eripio  e  causa, 
totus  legatio  orbus  et  dehilitatns  relinqiio.  Cetera  qui  in  legatio 
mors  obeo,  sine  ullns  mors  metus  proficiscor,  Sulpicius  cum 
aliqnis  pervenio  ad 21.  Antonius  spes proficiscor,  nnllus  revertor, 
non  recnso  quo  j^arxm  vel  exterus  spiritus  si  qui  opis  res  publicua 
fero  possum,  experior.  At  ille  quum  video  si  vester  auctoritas 
non  pareo,  dissimilis  sum  sui ;  sin  pareo,  munus  sui  ille  pro  res 
publicus  suscipio  vita  finis  forem,  Tnalo  in  magnus  discrimen 
emorior,  quam  parum  qitam  possum  video  res  publicus  prosum. 


JUNIOR  MATEICULATION:  1873. 

But  what  you  assumed,  as  by  a  law  of  your  own,  in  the 
last  part  of  your  speech,  that  an  orator  is  able  to  speak  very 
fluently  in  the  discussion  of  every  subject,  we  should  not  have 
tolerated,  if  we  were  not  here  in  your  domain.  We  would 
head  many  who  would  either  contend  with  you  by  an  inter- 
dict, or  summon  you  to  contend  with  them  at  law,  because 
you  had  so  rashly  invaded  the  possessions  of  others.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  all  the  Pythagoreans  would  institute  a  suit 
against  you  ;  men  who  are  elegant  and  powerful  speakers, 
with  whom  you  could  not  contend  on  equal  terms.  Bands  of 
philosophers  would  assail  you  besides,  even  down  from  So- 
crates, the  illustrious  fountain  and  head,  and  convince  you 
that  you  had  learned  nothing  about  the  good  things,  nothing 
alxjut  the  evil  (things)  in  life,  nothing  about  the  passions  of 
the  mind,  nothing  about  the  names  of  men,  nothing  about 
the  proper  course  of  life.  When  they  had  made  an  attack 
on  you  altogether,  then  separate  sects  would  bring  an  action 
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against  you.     The  Academy  would  be  urgent  to  compel  yd 
to  deny  what  ever  you  might  have  asserted. 

Qui  vero  in  exterus  oratio  quasi  tuus  jus  sumo,  orator  if^ 
omnis  sermo  disputatio  copiose  possum  versor,  is  nisi  hie  in  tuuf 
regnum  sum,  nan  fero.  MuUns  2>rmsum  qui  ant  interdictum  til 
cum  contendo  aut  tu  ex  jus  manns  consero  voco,  quod  in  alienus 
possessio  tam  temere  irruo.  Ago  enim  tu  cum  lex  primum 
Pythagoreus  omnis,  ornatus  homo  in  dlco  et  gravis,  quicum  in 
Justus  sacramentum  contendo  non  licet.  Urgeo  proeterea  philoso- 
phus  grex  jam  ah  ille  fons  et  caput  Socrates,  et  nihil  tu  de  bonus 
res  in  vita,  nihil  de  malus,  nihil  de  animus  permotio,  nihil  de 
homo  mos,  nihil  de  ratio  vita  disco.  Quum  nniversus  in  tu 
impetus  facio,  turn  singulis  familia  lis  tu  intendo.  Insto 
Academia,  qui  quisquis  dico,  is  tu  ipse  nego  cogo. 


ALL  THE  YEARS  :  1874. 

When  the  Athenians  were  utterly  powerless  to  withstand 
the  invasion  of  the  Persians,  and  were  deciding  to  take  to 
their  ships,  and  do  battle  for  the  liberty  of  Greece  with  the 
fleet,  (having  previously  left  the  city,  and  placed  their  wives 
and  children  under  charge  at  Troezen),  they  stoned  to  death 
one  Cyrsilus,  who  advised  them  to  remain  in  the  city  and 
admit  Xerxes.  Now,  he  appeared  to  be  consulting  expedi- 
ency ;  but  this  was  of  no  account  when  honour  forbade. 
Themistocles,  after  the  successful  issue  of  that  war  with  the 
Persians,  said,  before  the  assembly,  that  he  had  a  project 
advantageous  to  the  state,  but  that  it  must  not  be  known. 
He  asked  the  people  to  give  him  a  person  to  whom  he  might 
impart  it.  Aristides  was  given.  To  him  Themistocles  said, 
that  the  fleet  of  the  Lacedemonians,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  on  shore  at  Gytheum,  could  be  secretly  set  on  fire  ;  that 
by  this  means  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians  must  needs 
be  destroyed.  Aristides,  upon  hearing  this,  came  before  the 
assembly,  that  was  eagerly  awaiting  him,  and  said,  that  the 
scheme  which  Themistocles  recommended  was  very  advan- 
tageous, but  extremely  dishonorable. 

Atheniemis  quum  Persae  impetus  nullus  modus  possum  sus- 
tineo,  statiioque,  ut,  urbs  reUnquo,  conhix  et  liheri  Troezen 
depono,  navis  conscendo,  libertasque  Grcecia  classis  defendo, 
Cyrsilus  qiiidam  suadeo  ut  in  urbs  mane o  Xerxesque  recipio, 
lapis  cooperio.  Atque  iUc  vtilitas  sequor  video;  sed  is  nullus 
sum,  repugno  honestas.  Themistocles  post  victoria  is  bellum 
qui  cum  Persae  sum,  dico  in  concio,  sui  habeo  consilium  respub- 
lica  salutaris,  sed-  is  scio  non  opus  sum;  postulo  ut  aliquis 
populus  do  qui  cum  communico.    Do  Aristides.    Hie  ille,  classii^ 
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Lacedoemonius  qui  suhduco  ad  Gytheum,  dam  incendo  possum; 
qui  facio  frango  Lacedcemonius  opis  necesse  sum.  Qui  Aristides 
quum  audio,  in  concio  magnus  expectatio  venio  dicoque  perutilis 
sum  consilium  qui  Themistocles  affero,  sed  parum  honestus. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION  :  1874. 

For  my  part,  I,  a  youth,  was  as  fond  of  old  Quintus  Maxi- 
mus  (the  one  who  recovered  Tarentum),  as  if  he  had  been  of 
my  own  age.  For  in  that  man  dignity  was  tempered  with 
courtesy,  and  his  years  had  not  changed  his  manners,  al- 
though I  began  to  seek  his  friendship  when  he  was,  not  a 
very  old  man,  but  still  already  well  advanced  in  life.  Fot 
the  year  after  I  was  born  he  was  consul  for  the  first  time  ; 
and  in  his  fourth  consulship,  I,  a  youthful  soldier,  went 
with  him  to  Capua,  and,  five  years  afterwards,  to  Tarentum. 
Then,  four  years  after,  I  became  quaestor,  an  office  which  I 
held  in  the  consulship  of  Tuditanus  and  Cethegus.  Truly, 
with  what  vigilance,  with  what  prudence  did  he  recover 
Tarentum  !  On  which  occasion,  when  Salinator  (who  had 
fled  into  the  citadel  upon  the  loss  of  the  town)  was  boasting 
in  my  hearing,  and  saying :  ' '  You  regained  Tarentum  through 
me,  Fabius."  "Undoubtedly,"  he  replied  to  him,  laughing  ; 
'■  for,  had  you  not  lost  it,  I  had  never  regained  it." 

Ego  Q.  Maximus,  is  qui  Tarentum  recipio,  adolescens  ita 
diligo  senex,  ut  cequalis.  Sum,  enim  in  ille  vir  comitas  condio 
gravitas,  nee  senectus  mos  muto;  quamquam  is  colo  ccepi  non 
admodum.  grandis  natus,  sed  tamen  jam,  cetas  proveho.  Annus 
enim  post  consul  prinium  sum,  quam  ego  nascor;  cumque  is 
quartuTn  consul  adolescentulus  miles  Capua  proficiscor  quintus- 
que  annus  post  Tarentum,.  Qucsstor  deinde  quadriennium  post 
jio;  qui  magistratus  gero  consul  Tuditanus  et  Cethegus.  Ta- 
rentum vero  qui  vigilantia,  qui  consilium  recipio/  Quum  quidem 
ego  audio,  Salinator,  qui,  amitto  oppidum,  fugio  in  arx  glorior 
atque  ita  dico :  Mens  opera,  Q.  Fabius,  Tarentum  recipio : 
Certe,  inqvxim,  video,  nam  nisi  tu  amitto,  nunquum  recipio. 


ALL  THE  YEAR:   1875. 

Let  this,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  the  first  law  of  friend- 
ship, that  we  seek  honorable  things  from  our  friends,  and 
that  we  do  honorable  things  for  the  sake  of  our  friends.  Let 
U8  not  even  wait  until  we  are  asked.  Let  zeal  be  always 
ready,  and  let  delay  be  absent.  Let  us  rejoice  to  give  advice 
freely.     Above  all,  in  frieuduhip,  let  the  authority  of  friends, 
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who  are  giving  good  advice,  have  weight ;  and  let  it  (the 
authority)  be  applied  both  to  advising  not  only  openly  but 
sharply,  if  the  affair  will  demand  (such  a  thing)  ;  and  let  it 
be  obeyed  when  it  is  applied.  For  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
certain  wonderful  things  gave  pleasure  to  certain  persons 
who,  I  hear,  were  reckoned  wise  men  in  Greece, — that  ex- 
cessive friendships  are  to  be  avoided ;  that  everyone  has 
enough,  and  more  than  enough  of  his  own  affairs,  and  that  it 
is  troublesome  to  be  too  much  involved  in  the  affairs  of  others. 

Hie  igitur  primus  lex  amicitia  sancio.  vi  ah  amicus  honestus 
peto,  et  amicus  causa  honestus  facio.  Ne  exspecto  quidem  dum 
rogo.  Studium  semper  adsum,  et  cunctatio  absum.  Consi- 
lium do  gaudeo  libere.  Plurimum  in  amicitia  amicus  bene 
suadeo  valeo  auctoritas,  isque  et  adhibeo  ad  moneo  non  modo 
aperte,  sed  eiiam  acriter,  si  res  postulo,  et  adhibitus  pareo.  Nam, 
quidam,  qui  audio  sapiens  habitus  in  Grcecia,  placeo  opinor 
mirabilis  quidam,  fugio  sum  nimius  amicitia,  satis  superque 
sum,  suus  quisque  re^,  et  alienu^  nimis  implico  molesius  sum. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION  :  1875. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  people  ;  mine  indeed,  Laterenais, 
this:  "That  the  jury  ought  not  to  enquire  why  you  have 
been  beaten,  provided  that  you  have  not  been  beaten  by 
bribery.  For  if,  as  often  as  a  man  shall  have  been  passed 
over,  who  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over,  so  often  it 
shall  behoove  him,  who  shall  have  been  elected,  to  be  con- 
demned ;  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  people  should 
be  appealed  to,  no  reason  why  the  distribution  of  tickets 
and  the  returning  of  votes,  should  be  awaited.  At  once, 
when  I  see  who  have  announced  themselves  (as  candidates),  I 
shall  say  :  *  This  man  is  of  consular  family,  that  man  of  prae- 
torian ;  the  remaining  candidates,  I  see,  are  from  the  eques- 
trian order  ;  they  are  all  without  stain,  they  are  all  equally 
good  and  upriglit  men  ;  but  degrees  of  rank  must  needs  be 
observed  !  let  the  prastorian  class  give  way  to  the  consular, 
nor  let  the  equestrian  position  vie  with  the  praetoriau.'  " 

Hie  populus  oratio  sum  ;  meus  vero,  Laterensl%  hie :  Quare 
vinco  non  debeo  judex  quatro,  modo  ne  largitio  vinco.  Nam  si, 
quotiescumque  prcetereo  is  qui  non  debeo  prcetereo,  toties  oportet 
is  qui  facio  condemno,  nihil  jam  sum  qui  populus  supplico,  nihil 
qui  diribitio,  nihil  qui  renuntiatio  suffragium  expecto  ;  simul  ui 
qui  projiteor  video,  dico:  Hiefamilia  consularis  sum,  iUe  prcB- 
torius:  reliqui  video  sum  ex  equestris  locus:  sum  omnis  sine 
m,acula,  sum  omnis  oique  bonus  vir  atque  integer ;  sed  servo 
necesse  sum  .gradus;  cedo  consularis  genus  prcetori us,  nee  con- 
tejido  cum  prcetorius  equester  locus. 
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ALL  THE  YEARS  :  1876. 

By  this  time  battle  had  been  joined,  by  the  whole  of  the 
fleets  simultaneously,  on  both  sides.  On  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans eighty  ships  were  engaged,  of  which  two  and  twenty  were 
Rhodiaas.  The  enemy's  fleet  consisted  of  eighty-nine  ships  ; 
they  had  also  some  of  the  largest  size,  three  with  six  banks  of 
oars,  and  two  with  seven.  In  the  strength  of  their  vessels, 
and  the  valour  of  their  men,  the  Roman  forces  were  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  king:  the  Rhodian  ships  were  superior 
in  their  power  of  manoeuvring,  and  in  the  tactics  of  their 
captains  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  rowers.  The  greatest 
cause  of  terror,  however,  to  the  enemy  were  those  ships 
which  bore  Are  in  front  of  them ;  and  that  circumstance, 
which  had  alone  proved  their  salvation  when  surrounded  at 
Panormus,  was,  on  this  occasion,  the  principal  cause  which 
led  to  their  victory.  For  when,  through  fear  of  the  fire  in 
front,  the  king's  ships  had  swerved  in  order  that  they  might 
not  meet  prow  to  prow,  they  were  both  themselves  unable  to 
strike  the  enemy  with  their  rams,  and  of  their  own  accord 
oflFered  themselves  obliquely  to  his  shock.  And  if  any  ship 
had  directly  encountered  the  shock,  it  was  overwhelmed  with 
a  shower  of  fire  ;  and  they  were  more  alarmed  at  the  flames 
than  at  the  fighting. 

Jam  totus  simul  classls  ah  omnis  pars  pugna  consero.  Ah 
Romanus  octoginta  navis  pugno,  ex  qui  Rhodius  duo  et  viginti 
sum.  Hostis  classis  undenonaginta  navis  sum  et  maximus 
forma  navis  tres  hexeris  habeo,  duo  hepteris.  Rohur  navis  et 
virtus  miles  Romanus  longe  regius  prcesto :  Rhodius  navis 
agilitas  et  ars  gubernator  et  scientia  remex.  Maximus  tamen 
Kostis  terror  sum,  qui  ignis  prce  sui  porto  ;  et,  qui  unus  is  ad 
Panormus  circumventus  salus  sum,  is  turn  maximus  momentum 
ad  victoria  sum.  Nam,  metus  ignis  adversus  regius  navis,  ne 
prora  concurro,  quum  declino,  neque  ipse  ferio  rostrum  hostis 
possum,  et  obliquus  sui  ipse  ad  ictus  prcebeo  ;  et  si  quis  concurro, 
obruo  infusus  ignis,  magisque  ad  incendium,  quam  ad  pro&lium 
trepido. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION:  1876. 

The  following  story  also  is  in  the  Greek  history  of  Silenus, 
whom  Caelius  follows:  "Hannibal,  when  he  had  captured 
Saguntum,  seemed  in  his  sleep  to  be  summoned  by  Jupiter 
into  an  assembly  of  the  gods  ;  and  when  he  was  come  there, 
Jupiter  commanded  him  to  carry  war  into  Italy  ;  and  one  of 
the  assembly  was  given  to  him  as  a  guide  ;  employing  whom 
he  began  to  advance  with  his  army.  Then  that  guide  charged 
him  not  to  look  behind.     But  that  he  could  do  no  longer ; 
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and,  carried  away  by  curiosity,  looked  back.  Then  it  seemed 
that  a  huge  and  terrible  monster,  girt  with  the  coils  of  ser- 
pents, was  utterly  destroying  all  the  plantations,  shrubs  and 
dwellings,  wherever  he  went.  And  he  being  amazed,  inquired 
of  the  god,  what  that  portentous  monster  might  be,  and  the 
god  answered  that  it  was  the  desolation  of  Italy,  and  charged 
him  to  go  right  on,  and  not  to  trouble  himself  about  what  was 
being  done  behind  him,  and  in  his  rear." 

Hie  idem,  in  Silenus  qui  Ccelius  sequor  Grceciis  historia  sum. 
Hannibal  quum  capio  Saguntum  videor  in  somnus  a  Jupiter  in 
deus  concilium  voco  ;  quo  quum  venio  Ju2nttr  impero  ut  Italia 
helium  infero,  duxque  is  unus  e  concilium  do  ;  qui  ille  utor  cum 
exercitus  progredior  ccepi ;  tum  is  dux  ille  prcecipio  ne  respicio  ; 
ille  autem  is  diu  facio  non  possum  elatusque  cupiditas  respicio  ; 
tum  videor  hellua  vastus  et  immanis  circumplicatv^  serpens 
quicumque  incedo,  omnis  arbustum,  virgultum,  tectum  perverto  ; 
et  is  admiror  quoero  de  deus  quisnam  ille  sum  talis  monstrum  ; 
et  deus  respondeo  vastitas  sum  Italia,  prcecipioqu-e  ut  pergo 
protinus  ;  quis  retro  atque  a  terqum  facio,  ne  laboro. 


ALL  THE  YEARS :  1877. 

When  the  Spaniards  saw  the  two  columns  of  the  Romans 
in  motion  on  their  side  of  the  river,  suddenly  pouring  out 
from  their  camp,  they  advanced  to  battle  at  a  run,  with  the 
intention  of  falling  upon  them  before  that  they  could  unite 
and  take  up  a  position.  The  struggle  was  obstinate  at  the 
commencement,  the  Spaniards  being  flushed  with  their  recent 
victory  and  the  Roman  soldiers  infuriated  by  their  unwonted 
disgrace.  In  the  centre,  the  two  strongest  legions  sustained 
the  fight  with  the  greatest  spirit ;  and  when  the  enemy  per- 
ceived that  they  could  not  be  dislodged  in  any  other  way,  he 
renewed  the  assault  with  a  column  formed  like  a  wedge,  and 
with  constantly  greater  numbers  and  closer  ranks,  began  to 
press  the  centre  hard.  Thereupon  Calpurnius,  the  praetor, 
when  he  saw  that  his  line  was  in  difficulties,  hastily  despatched 
T.  Quinctilius  Varus  and  L.  Juventius  Thalna,  the  lieutenants, 
to  encourage  the  respective  legions,  and  bade  them  to  remind 
and  warn  them  that  '*  upon  them  depended  all  hope  of  victory 
and  of  preserving  Spain.  Should  they  give  ground,  not  a 
man  of  this  army  would  ever  see,  not  merely  Italy,  but  even 
the  other  bank  of  the  Tagus."  He  himself  with  the  cavalry 
of  the  two  legions,  having  made  a  slight  detour,  charged  on 
its  flank  the  column  of  the  enemy  which  was  pressing  his 
centre. 

Hispanus,- postqiiam  in  citerior  ripa  duo  Romanus  a^men 
conspicio,  ut  priusquam  sui  jungo  atque  instruo  possum,  occupo 
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is  castra  repente  effundo  ciirsus  ad  pugna  tendo.  Atrox  in 
principium  prcelium  sum,  et  Hispanus  recens  victoria  fer ox,  et 
insuetus  ignominia  miles  Romanus  accendo.  Acriter  medius 
acies,  duo  fortis  legio,  dimico,  qui  quum  aliter  moveo  locus  non 
possum,  hostis  cerno,  cuneus  insto  pugno,  et  usque  plus  confer- 
tusque  medius  urgeo.  Ihi  postquam  laboro  acies  Calpurnius, 
prcetor,  video,  T.  Quinctilius  Varus,  et  L.  Juventius  Thalna 
legatus  ad  singuli  legio  adhorior  propere  initio.  Doceo  et  moneo 
jubeo,  "  in  ille  spes  omnis  vinco  et  retineo  Hispania  sum.  Si 
ille  lociis  cedo  nemo  hie  exercitus  non  modo  Italia,  sed  ne  Tagus 
quidem  ulterior  ripa,  unquam.  video."  Ipse,  cum  eques  duo 
legio  paullulum  circvmveho,  in  cuneus  hostis,  qui  medius  urgeo 
acies,  ah  latus  incnrro. 


JUNIOR  MATKICULATION  :   1877. 

Mauiu.s  Curius,  who  has  business  at  Patrae,  is  esteemed  by 
me  for  many  and  great  reasons  :  for  I  both  have  a  friendship 
of  long  standing  with  him,  which  commenced  when  first  he 
attended  the  forum,  and  at  Patrae,  both  on  several  occasions 
previously,  and  especially  on  the  last,  in  this  most  unhappy 
war,  all  his  house  has  been  open  to  me,  and  if  there  had  been 
need  I  would  have  used  it  as  mj^  own.  But  the  greatest  bond 
between  us  is  one,  as  it  were,  of  a  more  hallowed  kind  of 
friendship,  namely,  that  he  is  a  most  intimate  friend  of  our 
Atticus,  and  respects  and  loves  him  above  all  other  men. 
Xow,  if  by  chance  you  have  already  become  acquainted  with 
him,  I  think  that  I  am  too  late  in  doing  what  I  now  do.  For 
he  is  a  man  of  such  politeness  and  courtesy  that  1  think  he 
has  already  been  recommended  to  you  on  his  own  account. 
But  still,  if  this  be  so,  I  urgently  beg  of  you  that,  if  you  have 
shown  any  inclination  towards  him  before  this  letter  of  mine, 
there  may  afterwards  accrue  to  it  as  great  an  accumulation  as 
possible,  through  my  recommendation. 

Jf.'  Curius,  qui  Patrae  negotior,  multus  et  magnus  de  causa 
a  ego  diligo.  Nam  et  amicitia  pervetus  ego  cum  is  .sum,  ut 
pi'imum  in  forum  venio,  instUutus  ;  et  Patrae  quum  aliquoties 
antea,  turn  proxime  hie  miser  helium  domus  is  totus  ego  pateo  ; 
qui  .Hi  opus  sum,  tarn  utor,  quam  mens.  Magmis  autem  ego 
vinculum  cum  is  sum  quasi  sanctus  quidem  necessitudo,  quod 
xum  Atticus  noster  familiaris  isque  amis  prceter  coeteri  observo 
ac  diligo.  Qui  .sj  tu  jam  forte  cognosco,  puto  ego  hie,  qui  facio, 
Jacio  sero.  Is  sum  enim  humanitas  et  ohservantia,  ut  is  tu  jam 
ipse  per  sui  commendo  puto.  Qui  tamen  si  ita  sum  magnopere 
a  tu  ([W/iso,  ut  ad  is  voluntas,  si  qui  in  ille  ante  hie  meus  litterce 
confero,  qiuim  magnus  postea  commendatio  cumulus  accedo. 
6a 
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When  the  qurestor  was  selling  the  Africans,  on  learning 
that  a  well-grown  boy  among  them  of  remarkable  beauty, 
was  of  royal  family,  he  sent  him  to  Seipio.  When  Scipio 
qnestionetl  him,  "who  he  was,  of  what  country,  and  why,  at 
that  age,  he  had  been  in  the  camp?"  the  boy  answered,  "that 
he  was  a  Numidian,  that  his  countrymen  called  him  Massiva. 
Left  an  orphan  by  his  father  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Oala,  king  of  the  Xumi- 
dians  ;  he  had  crossed  over  to  Spain  along  with  his  uncle 
Masinissa,  who  had  lately  come  with  cavalry  to  reinforce 
the  Carthaginians.  Restrained  on  account  of  liis  age  by 
Masinissa  he  had  never  before  gone  into  battle.  On  the  day 
on  which  the  battle  had  been  fought  with  the  Pvomans,  having 
secretly  taken  a  horse  and  armour  without  his  uncle's  know- 
ledge, he  had  gone  out  into  the  lines  :  there,  his  horse  having 
fallen,  he  had  been  thrown  headlong  and  captured  by  the 
Romans."  Scipio,  after  giving  orders  that  the  Numidian 
should  be  kept  in  safe  custody,  despatched  the  business 
which  had  to  be  transacted  in  the  tril)unal.  After\vards, 
when  he  had  retired  to  the  general's  tent,  having  summoned 
the  boy,  he  asks  him  whetlier  he  would  wish  to  return  to 
Masinissa.  When,  shedding  tears  of  joy,  he  said  "he  would 
indeed  ;"  then  he  presented  the  boy  with  a  gold  ring,  a  tunic 
with  a  broad  stripe,  together  with  a  Spanish  cloak  and  a  gold 
buckle,  also  a  horse  richly  caparisoned  ;  and,  having  ordered 
cavalry  to  escort  him  as  far  as  "he  wished,  dismissed  liim. 

Quum  Afer  vendo  qucestor  puer  adultus  inter  'ik  forma  insiffnis 
quum  audio  recjUis  genus  sum  ad  Scipio  initio.  Qui  quum 
percunctor  Scipio,  quis  et  cujas  et  cur  id  cetas  in  castra  sum. 
Numida  sum  aio,  Massiva  popuJaris  voce.  Orhus  a  pater 
relinquo  apud  matcrnus  avus  Gala  rex  Nuwida  oduco  cum 
avuticulus  Masinissa  qui  nuper  cum  equitatu-s  suhsidium 
Carthaijiniensi.s  renio  in  Nispania  trnjicio.  Prohiheo  propter 
cBtas  a  Masinissa  nunqiiani  ante  prredum  inco.  Is  tfies  qui 
pwjno  cum  Romanus  Inscius  avunculus  clam  or  ma  rquusque 
sumo  in  acies  exeo  :  ihi  prolah))'  equus  efundo  in  pra^reps  capio 
a,b  Romanus.  Scipio  quum  asservo  N'umida  juheo  qui  pro 
trihunalis  ago  perago.  Inde  quum  sui  in  pra^torium  recipio 
voco  is  interrogo  volone  ad  Masinissa  revertor.  Qtcum  effundo 
gaudium  lacrima  cnpio  vero  dico  :  tum  purr  annulus  aui'eus 
tunica  latus  clavus,  cum  Hispanus  sagulam  et  aureus  fibula 
rquusque  ornafus  dono  juheoque  prosequor  quoad  rolo  eques 
dimitto. 
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When  Cneius  Leutulus,  a  military  tribune,  riding  by  saw 
the  consul  sitting  on  a  stone  covered  with  blood,  he  said  : 
"  Do  you,  Lucius  ^^:]inilius — whom  alone  guiltless  of  blame 
for  to-day's  disaster,  the  gods  ought  to  regard — take  this 
horse  while  you  have  some  strength  left,  and  I,  as  your  com- 
panion, can  support  and  j^rotect  you.  Do  not  shroud  this 
battle  in  gloom  by  the  death  of  a  consul.  Even  without  this 
we  have  enough  of  tears  and  mourning."  To  this  the  consul 
replied:  "  Blessings  on  your  manhood !  Cneius  Cornelius,  but 
take  care  that  yon  do  not  waste  in  useless  compassion  the 
scanty  time  for  escaping  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Go  ! 
Carry  word,  on  the  public  behalf — to  the  senate,  that  they 
fortify  the  city  of  Rome  before  the  arrival  of  the  victorious 
foe  ;  and — on  my  private  behalf — to  Quintus  Fabius,  that 
.'Emilius  has  both  lived  up  to  this  day  and  dies  mindful  of 
his  precepts.  As  for  me,  suffer  me  to  expire  amid  the  carnage 
of  my  soldiers,  lest  I  should  either  be  again  impeached  after 
my  consulship,  or  stand  forth  as  the  accuser  of  my  colleague 
in  order  to  protect  my  own  innocence  by  the  accusation  of 
another."  While  they  were  debating  this,  first  a  crowd  of 
flying  citizens,  and  then  the  enemy  came  upon  them.  The 
consul  the}'  overwhelmed  with  missiles,  not  knowing  who  he 
was.  Lentulus  his  horse  carried  off  in  the  confusion.  Then 
only  the  Romans  flee  indiscriminately. 

Cn.  Lentulus,  tribiiniis  miles,  cum  lyrcBterveho  equim  sedeo  in 
■saxum  cruor  opp/eo  consul  video,  "  L.  jEmilius,"  i)iquani,  "qui 
unus,  inson-s  culpa  eludes  hodiernus  deus  respicio  debeo,  capio 
hie  eqaus,  duni  et  ta  vis  alhpiis  supersum  et  comes  ego  tu  tollo 
jjossuni  ac  protffjo.  Ne  funestiis  liic  pugna  mors  consul  facio: 
etiam  sine  hie  lacrlnia  satis  luctusque  sum."  Ad  is  consul:  *'  Tu 
quiderti,  Cn.  Cornelius,  mactus  virtus  sum;  sed  caveo  frustra 
miseror  exiguus  temjjus  e  man  us  hostis  evado  ahsumo.  Abeo, 
nuntio  puh lice  pater,  urhs  Romanus  munio  ac  iDriusquam  hostis 
victor  adoenio  prcesixUum  fir  mo  ;  privatim  Q.  Fabius  jEmilius 
prcecejjtum  is  memor  et  vivo  adhuc  et  morior.  Egomet  in  hie 
strages  miles  meus^jatior  expiro,  ne  aut  reus  iterum  e  consulatus 
sum,  aut  aecusator  eollega  existo,  ut  alie.nus  crimen  innocentia 
mens  protego."  Hie  ago  prius  turba  fugio  civis,  deinde  hostis 
of/primo:  consul,  ignoro  quis  sum,  obruo  telum  ;  Lentulus  inter 
lumultus  ahripio  ego  us.      Turn  demum  effuse  fugio. 
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Having  prayed  thus,  he  ordered  his  liotors  to  go  to  Titus 
Maulius  and  give  timely  warning  to  his  colleague  that  he  had 
devoted  himself  on  behalf  of  the  army.  He  himself,  girded 
with  the  Cinctus  Oabinus,  fully  armed,  mounted  liis  horse 
and  plunged  into  the  mitlst  of  the  enemy  ;  a  mark  for  the 
gaze  of  either  host,  far  more  majestic  in  appearance  than  a 
man,  sent,  as  it  were,  from  heaven  as  a  propitiation  of  all  the 
the  wrath  of  the  goils,  to  avert  destruction  from  his  country- 
men and  to  carry  it  against  their  enemies.  Thus  all  terror 
and  panic  borne  along  with  him,  threw  them  into  confusion, 
iirst  the  van  of  tVie  Latins,  and  then  penetrated  the  lieart  of 
their  host.  This  was  very  manifest,  that  wherever  he  cliarged, 
there  the  enemy,  as  if  smitten  by  a  baleful  star,  were  s.^iz'd 
with  panic  :  but,  indeed,  when  lie  fell  overwhelmed  with 
darts,  immediateiy  from  that  spot  the  cohorts  of  the  Latins, 
unmistakeably  dismayed,  spread  flight  and  havoc  far  and 
wide.  At  the  same  time  the  llomans.  their  minds  relieved 
from  religious  fears,  rushing  on  together,  as  if  then  for  the 
first  time  the  signal  had  been  given,  began  the  battle  afresh. 

Hie  ita  precor  Victor  eo  ad  T.  Manlius  jubeo,  matureque  col- 
lega  sui  devoveo  pro  exercitus  niintio.  Ipse  incingo  Cinctus 
Gahinus  anno  in  cgnus  indlio,  ac  sui  in  niedius  hostis  immitto  : 
conspicio  ah  iderque  acies  aliquanto  augustus  humanus  visus 
sicut  caelum  mitto  piaculum  omnis  dens  ira,  qui  2yestis  ah  suns 
nverto  in  hostis  fcro :  ita  omnis  terror  pavoi'que  cum  ille  fero 
signum  prinio  Latini  fiirho,  deinde  in  totus  penitus  acies  per- 
oado.  Eoidens  is  sum,  quod  quirumque  cpius  inreho,  ihi  haud 
secus  quam  pestifer  .sidus  ictus  pavco :  uhi  tu*ro  corruo  obruo 
felum,  inde  jam  haud  duhie  constcrno  cohors  Latini  fuga  (W 
vastitas  late  facio.  Si)nul  c.t  Romani  cxsoJvo  religio  animus, 
velut  ticm  primiim  signum  do  roorior.  pugim  integer  cdo. 


ALL  THE  VEAKS:   1878. 

Marcus  Regulus,  when  he  had  broken  the  maritime  strength 
of  the  Carthaginians,  at  length,  thi'ough  an  adverse  change  of 
fortune,  fell  into  the  enemies'  liands.  Sent  as  an  ambassador 
to  Rome,  in  reference  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  an  oath 
having  been  given  him  that  if  he  should  not  effect  it  he  would 
return  to  Africa,  he  advised  against  the  proposition  in  the 
senate.  Then,  having  returnetl  to  Carthage,  he  was  tortured 
with  the  most  crud  punishments.  For,  his  eyelids  having 
been  cut  off,  lie  was  kept  for  some  time  in  a  dark  place  ;  then, 
being  suddenly  brought  out  when  tlie  sun  was  most  ardent, 
he  was  forced  to  gaze  on  the  sky.     At  last  he  was  cast  into  a 
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cliest  bristling  with  spikes  turned  inwards,  and  so  narrow 
that  he  was  forced  to  remain  constantly  upright ;  and,  whilst 
his  wearied  body,  wherever  it  might  lean,  was  pierced  with 
iron  points,  he  was  killed  by  torture  and  want  ot  sleep. 

Marcus  Reiivhis,  nuuiii  iivir'dii)iiM  Prenu.s  vis  frauijo,  tandem 
adversus  fortuna  inutatio  in  lio.stU  manas  veino.  Lajatus  df 
periuuto  cnptlvus  Roma  mitto,  do  ju.ytirandmn  tit  ni  non  im- 
pHro,  in  Africa  redeo,  in  senatus  conditio  dissuadeo.  Turn, 
Hie  Cartha<jo  revertor,  atrox  supp/icinm  vexo.  Palpcbra  enim 
re-seco  aliqaando  in  locus  tenehricosus  haheo  ;  deinde  (^uum  sol 
sum  ardens  repente  educo,  intueor  caelum  co(jo.  Postramo  con- 
jicio  in  area  clavus  introrsus  verto  horrens  atque  ita  augustus 
ut  erectus  perpetuo  maneo  cogo,  dumqiie  fessus  corpus  quocum- 
qup  inclino  ferreus  stimulns  ronfodio,  crurintui^  el  riijVic,  (pi.  ) 
inferimo. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION :   1879. 

As  soon  as  they  are  come  on  Roman  soil,  the  consuls  ad- 
vance to  meet  the  enemy.  Valerius  leads  on  the  infantry  in 
battle  array ;  Brutus  moved  in  advance  with  the  cavalry  to 
reconnoitre.  In  like  manner  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  led 
the  van :  Aruns  Tarquinius,  the  king's  son,  commanded ; 
the  king  in  person  followed  with  the  legions.  Aruns,  when 
he  at  a  distance  recognized  that  it  was  a  consul  by  the  lictors, 
soon  after  nearer  and  more  certain  from  his  face,  that  it  was 
also  Brutus,  overcome  with  rage,  cried  out,  "That  is  the 
irjan  who  drove  us  exiles  from  our  own  country.  See,  the 
fellow  rides  in  jjonip  himself,  decke<l  out  in  our  robes.  Ye 
gods,  avengers  of  kings,  help  me."  He  puts  spiirs  to  his 
horse  and  madly  charges  upon  the  consul  himself.  Brutus 
perceived  that  the  attack  was  made  on  him.  It  was  honour- 
able in  those  days  for  the  commanders  to  engage  in  person  ; 
he  accordingly  eagerly  presents  himself  for  the  combat.  And 
80  with  infuriated  feelings  they  met,  neither,  so  long  as  he 
might  wound  his  enemy,  mindful  of  guarding  his  own  body, 
so  that,  each  one  pierced  by  his  adversary's  blow  through 
the  buckler,  sticking  fast  to  the  tw(»  spears,  they  fell  dead 
from  their  horses. 

Postquam  in  ager  Romanus  venio,  ohviam  hostis  consul  eo. 
Valerius  quadratus  agmen  pedes  duco  ;  Brutus  ad  exploro  cum, 
tquitatus  antecedo.  Idem  modus  primus  eques  hostis  agmen 
sum  ;  j/r(Bsuin  Aruns  Tarquinius,  JUius  rex  ;  rex  ipse  cum  legio 
sequor,  Aruns,  uhi  ex  lictor  procul  consul  sum,  deinde  jam 
prope  ac  eerie  fades  (pwque  Jirvtns,  cognosco,  inflammo  ira, 
"^^  Ille  sum  7nr,"  inquam,  '^  qui  ego  extorris  expello  patria. 
Ipse,  en  Hie,  noster  decora  insigne,  magnijice  incedo.  Deus,  rex 
ultor,   (ulsnm.'''     (Joncito  calcar  equas,   atque  in  ipse  infestus 
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consul  dh'igo.  Sentio  in  nui  eo  Brutus.  Ducorns  sum  luin  ipse 
capesso  pugna  dux  ;  aoide  itaque  sui  ctHanicn  offtvo.  Adeoqiie 
infestus  animus  concurro,  neuter,  dum  hostis  vulnero,  suus 
p'rotego  corpus  memor,  ut  contrarius  ictus  per  parma  uterque 
trctnsfajo,  duo  hcereo  hasta  moribundus  ex  e.quus  labor.' 


SENIOR  MATRICULATION  &  SUPPLEMENTAL  :  1879. 

Next  day  Vercingetorix,  having  assemljled  a  council,  repre- 
sents to  them  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war  not  l)ecause 
of  his  own  interests,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  general  liberty, 
and  that,  as  they  must  yield  to  fortune,  he  otfers  himself  to 
them  for  either  fate,  whether  they  i)refer  to  appease  the 
llomans  by  his  death,  or  to  deliver  him  up  alive.  Envoys 
are  despatched  to  Ctesar  to  treat  concerning  these  x>oints. 
He  insists  that  their  arms  be  surrendered  and  their  chiefs 
delivered  up.  He  himself  took  his  seat  before  the  camp,  and 
the  chiefs  are  brought  out  thither,  Vercingetorix  is  dehvered 
up,  and  their  arms  are  thrown  away.  Reserving  the  .-Edni 
and  the  Averni,  of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  he  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  army  one  apiece. 

Posteras  dies  Vercimjetorix,  concilium  conooco,  is  sni  bellum 
suscipio  noil  suus  necessitas  xed  communis  libertas  causa  de- 
monstro,  et,  quoniam  sum  fortuna  cedo,  ad  uterque  res  sui  ille 
offero,  seu  mors  suus  Romanus  satisfacio,  sen  vious  transdo  volo. 
Mitto  de  hie  res  ad  Caisar  legatus.  Juheo  arma  tran.sdo,  et 
princeps  produco.  Ipse  pro  castrum  consido,  et  eo  dux  produce. 
Vercingetorix  dedo,  et  arma  projicio.  Reservo  ^duus  atque 
Avernus,  ex  reliquus  captirus  totus  exercitus  caput  simjuli 
distribuo. 


ALL  THE  YEARS :   1879. 

But  on  the  following  day,  when  those  who  were  older  had 
sufficiently  rested,  he  told  me  that  then  ScjBVola,  having 
taken  two  or  three  turns,  said  :  *'  Why  do  we  not,  Crassus, 
imitate  Socrates  in  the  Phiedrus  of  Plato  ?  For  this  plane- 
tree  of  yours  has  put  me  in  mind  of  it,  which  with  its  wide- 
spread boughs  shades  this  spot  no  less  than  that  whose  covert 
Socrates  sought,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  have  grown  not 
so  much  from  tlie  rivulet  which  is  described  as  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato  ;  and  what  he  with  the  hardest  of  feet  did, 
iiamely  throw  himself  on  the  grass,  is  certainly  with  more 
justice  to  be  allowed  to  my  feet." 

Posterus  auteni  dies  cum  ille  magnum  natus  satis  quiesco,  dico 
turn,  Scwcola,  'duo  spatium  tre<sve  facio,  dico  :  "  Cur  non  imitor. 
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Crassus,  Socrates  ilk  qui  sum  in  Phcedrus  Plato?  Nam  ego 
hie  tmis  platanus  admoneo,  qui  non  minus  opaco  hie  locus  patu- 
zts  ramus  qua.m  ille  qui  umbra  sequor  Socrates,  qui  ego  video 
non  tarn  ipse  aquula  qui  dpscriho  quum  Plato  oratio  cresco;  et 
qui  ille  durus  pes  facio,  lit  sui  ahjicio  in  herha,  is  metis  pes  certe 
concedo  sum  cequus. 


ALL  THE  YEAES  :  1880. 

When  Sylla  had  arrived  from  Asia,  he  retained  Pomponius 
with  him  as  long  as  he  remained  there,  charmed  at  once  with 
the  good  breeding  and  the  erudition  of  the  young  man.  For 
he  spoke  Greek  so  well  that  he  seemed  a  native  of  Athens, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  displayed  such  grace  of  Latin  style 
that  it  seemed  to  possess  a  certain  charm,  native  and  not 
acquired.  "UTience  it  came  that  Sylla  never  was  willing  to 
dismiss  him,  but  desired  to  take  him  along.  When  he  tried 
to  dissuade  him,  "Do  not.  I  pray  you,"  said  Pomponius, 
"desire  to  lead  me  against  those  in  whose  company  1  quitted 
Italy,  in  order  that  1  might  not  bear  arms  against  you." 

Ex  Asia  Sylla  decedo  cum,  veuio,  quamdiu  ihi  sum  cum  sui 
haheo  Pomponius,  capio  adolescens  et  humaifitas  et  doctrina. 
Sic  enim  Greece  loquor  nt  Athence  nascor  video,  tantus  autem 
suavitas  sum  sermo  Latinus  ui  apparco  In  is  nativus  quidam 
If'por  sum,  non  ascisco.  Qui  res  facio  ut  Sijlla  nusquam  is  ah 
sui  dimitio,  cupioque  cum  sui  dedueo.  Qui  earn  j^ersuadeo  tento, 
'^  Nolo,  oro  tu,"  /nquam  Pomptonius,  ^' advosum  is  ego  volo 
duco,  rum  qui  ne  contra  tu  armafero  Italia  reHnquo." 


JUXIOR  MATPJGULATION  :  1880. 

Ca?sar,  having  sent  messengers  to  the  state  of  the  ^dui  to 
shew  them  that  those  had  been  preserved  by  his  kindness 
whom  he  would  have  been  able  to  put  to  death  by  right  of 
war,  and  having  given  three  hours  of  the  night  to  the  army 
to  rest,  moved  his  camp  towards  Gergovia.  Almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  march,  horsemen,  sent  by  Fabius,  explain  in  how 
much  danger  the  matter  was  ;  they  point  out  that  the  camp 
had  been  attacked  by  very  great  forces,  since  fresh  men  were 
frequently  taking  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  wearied 
out,  and  weje  tiring  out  our  men  \>y  constant  toil,  of  whom 
on  account  of  the  size  of  the  camj),  the  same  men  had  to 
remain  continually  on  the  rampart  ;  that  many  had  been 
wounded  by  the  great  number  of  arrows,  and  of  every  kind  of 
weajjons  ;  that  the  engines  had  been  of  great  use  for  with- 
8tan<ling  thcBe  difJiculties  ;  that  Fahius,  at  their  departure, 
having  abandoned  two  gates,  was  blocking  up  the  rest,  and 
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was  adding  breastworks  to  the  rampart,  aud  preparing  himself 
for  a  similar  fortune  for  the  following  day.  Having  learned 
these  things,  Cicsar,  with  very  great  zeal  <m  the  part  of  the 
soldiers,  arrived  at  the  camp  before  sunrise. 

(UeHur,  nunciua  ad  civita.-i  j'Ediu  mitlo,  'lui  .•^aus  benejiciain 
conservo  doceo,  t/ui  jus  helium  interjicio  possum,  tresque  hora 
nox  exercitua  ad  quies  do,  castra  ad  Geryovia  inoveo.  Medium 
fere  iter  eques  a  Fabiios  mitto,  qmintns  res  in  jiericulum  sum, 
expono  :  "  Superus  copia  cnstra  oppu(/no,^'  demonstro :  "  (juiim 
crebro  integer  defetiscor  succedo,  nosterque  assiduus  labor 
dcfatigo,  qui,  propter  nui'/nitudo  casira,  perpetuo  idem  in 
V  ilium  permaneo  ;  m,ultitudo  sagitta  afque  omnis  genus  telum 
multus  vulnero  ;  ad  hie  sustineo  magnus  usus  sum  torment um  : 
Fabius,  discessus  is,  duo  relinquo  porta,  obstruo  cceteri,  pluteusque. 
vallum  addo,  et  sui  in  poster  us  dies  similis  ad  casus  paro."  fs 
res  cognosco,  Ccesar  superus  studium  miles,  ante  ortus  sot  in 
castra  pervenio. 


SENIOR  MATRICULATION  &  SUPPLEMENTAL:  1880. 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Gauls  is  very  much  given  u])  to 
superstitions,  and,  for  this  reason,  those  -who  are  engaged  in 
battles  and  dangers,  either  sacrifice  human  beijigs  as  victims, 
or  vow  that  they  will  sacrifice  them  ;  and  they  use  the  Druids 
as  ministers  for  these  sacrifices  ;  because  they  think  that  the 
divine  wrath  of  the  immortal  sjcods  cannot  be  appeased  other- 
wise unless  human  life  is  given  for  human  life  ;  and  the> 
have  sacrifices  of  the  same  kiuil  publicly  established.  Otliers 
have  images  of  immense  size,  whose  limbs  woven  with  osiers 
they  fill  with  living  men  ;  and  w^hen  these  are  set  on  fire, 
the  men,  surrounded  1)y  the  fiame,  are  killed.  The}'  think 
that  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  caught  in  theft,  or  rob- 
bery, or  any  crime,  is  more  acceptable  to  the  innnortal  gods  ; 
but  when  a  supply  of  that  sort  is  wanting,  they  have  recourse 
even  to  sacrifices  of  innocent  people. 

yatio  sum  omnis  Gallus  admodmn  dedo  religio,  afque  ob  is 
causa,  qui  sum  affectus  graris  morbus,  quique  in  pr(eHum  pericu- 
lumque  versor,  aut  pro  victima  homo  immolo,  ant  sui  immoh 
roveo,  administerque  ad  is  sacrijiciuni  Druides  ufor  ;  quod,  pro 
vita  homo  nisi  vita  homo  reddo,  non  possum  afiter  deus  immor- 
talis  numeu  placo  arbitror :  publiceque  i'lem  genus  habeo  instituo 
sacri/i'cium.  Alius  immanis  magnitudo  simulacrum  habeo,  qui 
contexo  vimen  membrum  virus  homo  compleo,  qui  succendo,  cir- 
rumvenio  Jiamma  examino  homo.  Supplicium  is,  qui  in  furtum, 
aut  in  latrocinium,  aut  alvpii  noxa  comprehendo,  gratus  deus 
immortalis  sum  arbitror  ;  sed  quum  is  genus  copia  deficio,  etiam 
ad  innocens  suppliciuvi  descendo. 


PAET    III. 

PAPERS   IN   LATIN    GRAMMAR. 


I. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  DECLENSIONS. 

1.  Give  rules  for  the  genders  of  the  first  and  second  de- 
clensions. 

2.  Wliat  are  the  principal  exceptions  to  the  rules  for  genders 

in  the  first  and  second  declensions  ? 

3.  Decline  the  following  words  :  Ala,  servu^,  mensa,  arvuvi, 

ager,    gener,    aper,    condlium,     Tenedos,    Penelope, 
Androgeos,  Aeneas,  Anchises. 

3.  WTiat  old  forms  for  the  genitive  singular  of  the  first 
declension  ? 

5.  What  nouns  in  the  first  and  second  declensions  have  the 

genitive  plural  in  -um  ? 

6.  What  is  the  form  of  the  locative  in  the  first  declension  ? 

what  in  the  second  ? 

7.  Decline  the  following  words :  Dea,  Jllius,  filia,  Povipehu^, 

talentum,  pelagas,  deus,  Panthus,  genius,  socer,  equa, 
and  epitome. 

y .  What  peculiarities  in  the  gender  of  the  following :  Iliimvs, 
valgus,  Hadria,  vannus,  papyrus,  pelagns,  talpa,  and 
ca'>'hasvs  ? 

9.     What  is  meant  by  a  stem  ?  what  by  a  root  ? 


II. 
THIRD  DECLENSION. 

\.     Give  rules  for  the  gender  of  the  third  declension. 

2.  Decline  :    Trahs,  sus,  nubes,  stlrps,    lex,   nex,   suppellcx, 

Apollo,   sitis,   bos,   nix,   senex,  vis,  mare,  caro,  fios, 
corpus,  opus,  and  caput. 

3.  What  classes  of  nouns  have  the  genitive  in  -iunit 

1* 
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4.  What   words   have   ace.   sing,   always  in  -im  ?     AVhat 

words  have  ace.  sing,  in  -im  or  -em  ?  What  other 
irregularity  in  the  declension  of  such  words  ? 

5.  Give  gender  and  genitive  of  the  following  words  :    Few, 

(surety),  cos^  fons,  leo,  viryo,  tusns,  trames,  cor,  cinis, 
senex,  frons  {\e&i)^Jrons  (forehead),  radix,  fax,  tellu-% 
arbor,  aequor,  os  (mouth),  os  (bone),  Quiris,  aes,  heres, 
obses,  latus,  pectus.  Dido,  praedo,  seges,  as,  thorax, 
dens,  nectar,  a,ndjecur. 

6.  Decline  :  Orpheus,  Pericles,  Paris,  Dido,  lampas,  Phryx, 

lieros,  and  Jupiter. 

7.  Give  abl.  sing,  and  plural  of  the  following  words  :  Ar»y 

homo,  vulnus,  sedes,  exid,  tnulier,  finis,  ordo,  comes, 
virtus,  scelas,  animal,  eques,  miles,  laus,  sors,  consul, 
and  ctavis. 


III. 

FOURTH  AND  FIFTH   DECLENSIONS,    AND 
REVIEW. 

1.  Give  rules  for  the  genders  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  declei>- 

sions,  with  the  chief  excej)tions. 

2.  Decline :  Manus,  cornu,  res,  dies,  and  spes. 

3.  Indicate  the  gender  of  the  following  words  :  Dies,  res, 

fiiictus,  acus,  calus,  secus,  tribus,  specus,  meridies. 

4.  What  irregularity  in  the  declension  of :  Arcus,  domus, 

and  ficus  ? 

5.  Decline  the  following  words :  Respublica,  ju^jurandum, 

and  paterfamilias. 

6.  What  nouns  are  (1)  heteroclitic,  (2)  heterogeneous,  (3) 

wanting  in  the  plural,  (4)  wantii>g  in  the  singular, 
(5)  of  different  meaning  in  the  singular  and  plural, 
and  (6)  defective  in  case  ? 

7.  Mention  any  peculiarities  with  reference  to  the  foregoing 

question  that  the  following  may  have  :  Domus,  aedes, 
opis,  auriim,  arma,  fas,  littera,  epos,  moenia,  ver, 
castrum,  dapis,  specimen,  secus,  auxilium,  frtigis, 
inos,  posteri,  hortus,  coeium,  fasti,  laurus,  gratia, 
vesper,  f reman,  jocus,  fides,  locus,  i'ast7'um,  materies, 
epulum,  opera,  ficus,  gratia,  juventus,  ancile,  and 
vas  (vessel). 

S.  Decline  :  Jugerum,  vas  (vessel),  ancile,  coeium,  carbasu^, 
ostrea,  senatns.  Saturnalia,  frenum,  locu^,  pelagus, 
rostrum,  margarita,  clipeus. 
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TV. 

ON  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

1.  Decline :  Parvus,  tener,  niger,  celer,  felix,  audax,  audacior, 

prudens,  arans,  vetus,  memor,  alter,  alius,  and  solus. 

2.  What  adjectives  have  the  genitive  singular  in  -ius  ? 

3.  What  irregularities  in  the  following  adjectives:  Frugi, 

cetera,  pauci,  and  hilaris  ? 

4.  Give  the  rules,  with  exceptions,  for  forming  comparatives 

and  superlatives  of  adjectives. 

5.  Write   out  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  the  fol- 

owing  :  similis,  ingens,  pauper,  alacer,  dives,  superus- 
magnus,  acer,  imbecillus,  mirijicus,  bonus,  frugi,  bene, 
volus,  posterus,  similis,  inferus,  multus,  adolescens, 
magnus,  and  senex. 

6.  What  adjectives  have  two  forms  for  the  superlative,  and 

what  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  these 
forms  ? 

7.  What  adjectives  are  (1)  without  comparatives,  (2)  with- 

out superlatives,  and  (3)  without  terminational  com- 
parison ? 

8.  How  are  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  ? 

9.  What  adverbs  are  used  with  the   positive  to  express 

the  comparative  and  superlative  ? 

10.  Compare  :  Meritus,  diversus,  mortalis,  capitalis,  invitus, 

vetus,  albus,  propinquus,  caecus,  paternus,  juvenis, 
noxius,  lassus. 


GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

Correct  (when  necessary):  Pelagus  magnus;  quercus 
alius ;  lauri  celsi ;  opus  diffi,cilis ;  acus  acer ;  domus 
lauta  ;  idus  proximus  ;  acies  instructa  ;  eques  celeres  ; 
rnons  infimus  ;  arbor  densus  ;  aequor  ventosus  ;  fagus 
patulus ;  humus  uvidus ;  vubius  gravis ;  papaver 
mollis  ;  mulier  prudens  ;  mare  tumultuosum  ;  princeps 
magnanima  ;  urbs  celsus. 

Decline  in  combination :  Ccesar,  dux  victor  ;  miles  fortis 
Valerius;  eques  acer  G alius ;  Ariovistus  princeps 
Oerrnanu^ ;  legio  invicta  ;  animal  ferox  leo ;  lupus 
celer. 
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3.  Explain  the  form  of  the  following  words  :  Duum  virum.  ; 

nummvm  dexem  milUa ;  prcE/ectus  socium,  magnani- 
muTn  generator  equorum ;  deum  magnormn  dux; 
Dardanidiim  rex  ;  triumvirum  unus. 

4.  Decline  in  combination  :    Vas  sincerum  ;  locus  amoenus  ; 

domus  celsa  ;  deus  magnus  ;  auriga  ignavus  ;  coelum 
altum  ;  eques  acer ;  quercus  ferax;  dies  felix ;  res 
angusta  ;  acies  adversa  ;  spes  alia. 

5.  Give  nominative  plural  (if  any)  of  :    Veteri ;  arcuhus, 

impuberis  ;  nullius  ;  desidis  ;  dono  ;  frande  ;  remige  ; 
equabus;  ditis  ;  iduum;  pari;  viribus;  suppellectihm ; 
frenos;  coelos;  opera;  farem;  nomine;  edaci;  nequani; 
nigris;  quercubus ;  jugerum ;  vas  (surety);  vas  (vessel) ; 
deabus ;  muribus ;  kalendis ;  genu;  dierum ;  hortus ; 
and  equitatus. 


VI. 

ON  THE  NUMERALS. 

1.  Write    out    the   first    twenty    numerals,    (1)    ordinal, 

(2)  cardinal,  and  (3)  distributive. 

2.  Express  in  Latin :  Eighteen  ships  ;  ninety-nine  boys  ; 

fifty-five  horses  ;  two  hundred  and  seventy  men. 

3.  What  cardinal  numerals  are  declined  ? 

4.  Decline :    Unus,  duo,  ambo,  tres,  mille. 

5.  When  is  mille  an  adjective  and  when  a  noun  ?  Translate 

into  Latin :  a  thousand  men  ;  ten  thousand  horses. 

6.  Give  some  rule  for  the  order  in  which  Latin  numerals 

in  combination  stand  and  illustrate  from  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  :  653,  235,  19,  48,  2374,  501. 

7.  When  are   distributive  numerals  used  ?     Distinguish  : 

Binae  litterae  and  duae  litterae ;  duo  scyphi  and 
hini  scyphi;  decern  denarios  dedit,  and  denos  denarios 
dedit. 

8.  Explain  the  origin  of  I.,  V.,  X.,  L.,  M.,  C,  D. 

9.  Express  the  following  by  symbols  or  words  :    2,357  ; 

35,000  ;  2,000,000  ;  1,500  ;  90. 

10.  Distinguish  :  Bis  et  vicies,  and  bis  vicies. 

11.  Decline:    Unus  consul;  duo  pi'CLcmia ;  binae  coronae -, 

singulae  uxores. 
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VII. 
ON  THE  PRONOUNS. 

1.  Decline  in  full:  Ego,  tu,  sui,  hie,  ille,  is,  idem,  quis,  and  qui. 

2.  Distinguish  in  use,  is,  ille,  iste,  ipse,  and  hie. 

3.  Decline  in  combination:    Quis  artifex  callidus ;   eadem 

respublica  incolumis  ;  quid  jus jurandum  ;  ille  semivir  ; 
unusquisque  hoino  ineptus. 

4.  Decline  :  Quisquis,  alteruter,  neuter,  mens,  and  ecquis. 

5.  What  pronouns  have  double  forms  ? 

6.  Explain  with  what  pronouns  the  following  endings  are 

found :  -pte,  -met,  -ce,  -pse,  -pte,  -met,  -ce,  and  -pse. 

7.  Explain  the  forms :  Eecum,  eccos.eceam,  ellam,  ollus,  illuc, 

qua,  quis,  quoi,  quicurn. 

8.  Decline  in  combination  :  Ego  uxor  infelix  ;  neuter  pater- 

familias diligens :   tu  lepida  soror ;  plerique  equites 
acerriini ;  quaedam  mulier  formosa. 

9.  To  what  forms  is  -cum  appended  ? 


VIII. 
ON  THE  VERB. 

1.  What  are  (I)  the  principal  tenses  of  a  verb,  (2)  what 

the  historical  ? 

2.  How  many  conjugations  in  Latin  ?     How  do  you  distin- 

guish them  ? 

3.  Conjugate  fully  :  Sum,  amo,  moneo,  rego,  and  audio. 

4.  Parse  the  following  parts :  Amare,  am^ris,  amaris,  amere^ 

amaverunt,  amatur,  amator,  aniavit,  amatu,  amatus, 
monere,  monearis,  monentor,  monentur,  monitus,  i/ionu- 
erunt,  monebere,  monitus  ero,  moiiueris,  regere,  regeris, 
regeris,  regaris,  rectus,  regens,  regent,  regunt,  regat^ 
regit,  reget,  rexeris,  audiris,  audieris,  audiaris,  audi- 
antor,  and  aiulito. 

5.  What  different  parts  may  the  following  be  :  Fueris,  es, 

amare,  monere,  regere,  and  audire  ? 

6.  Conjugate  capio,  and  parse  capere,  capiare,  capiere,  capita^ 

rapto,  capi,  ceperitis,  captum  iri,  and  cepi. 

7.  What  is  a  deponent  verb,  and  into  what  classes  are  they 

usually  divided  ? 
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8.  Conjugate:  Hortor^  vereor,  sequor,  hlandior,  diadi patior. 

9.  Parse :    Hortator^    hortab^re,    hortatu,    hortatus,    pati, 

patieris,  pateris,  sequanSy  blandieriSy  blandiriSy  and 
blandiar. 


IX. 

ON  THE  VERB. 

(Contin'med.) 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  perepkrastic  conjugation? 

How  many  are  there  ? 

2.  Conjugate  (by  periphrastic  conjugation)  :  Amo,  moneOy 

reffo,  and  audio. 

3.  Explain  the  forms :    Amasti,  amaram,   amassCy    nestiy 

nerunt,  audisti,  audissem,  nosti,    audkram,  scripsti, 
and  dixe. 

4.  What  two^  endings  for  pf.  indie,  act.  3rd  pi.  ;  for  the 

2nd  pers.  sing,  of  pres.  impf.  and  fut.  pass,  in  indie. ; 
or  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  pres.  and  impf.  subj.  pass.  ? 

5.  What  four  verbs  have  irregular  imperative  2nd  sing. 

act  ? 

6.  Explain  the  forms :  Scibam,  servibo,  edctm,  duim,  faxOy 

faxim,  ausim,  levasso,  prohibesso,  capsOy  axo,  jussOy 
occisit,  taxis,  amarier,  regiery  viderier, 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a  present,  a  perfect,  and  a  supine  stem  ? 

S.     What  different  ways  of  forming  a  perfect  stem,,  and  give 
examples  of  each  class  ? 

9.     What  are  the  pres.  pf .  and  supine  stems  of  carpo,  sto,  ago. 
doceOy  visOy  cwrro,  do,  spoiideOy  rega,  audio,  and  moneo  ? 


X. 

ON  THE  VERB. 

{Continued.) 

1.  Conjugate  the  following :  veto,  sto,  lairo,  cuha,  do,  tonOy 

plica,  juvo,  censeo,  tnisceo,  haereo,  suadeo,  teneo,  ^iibeoy 
maneo,  mordeo,  caueo,  sedeo,  video,  and  Uqueo. 

2.  What  verbs  of  the  1st  conjugation  form  the  perfect  by 

redupUcation ?  what  verbs  of  the  2nd  conjugation? 
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3.  What  are  semi-deponent  verbs  ?  Give  a  list  of  them.    ^ 

4.  Conjugate  duco,  cedo,  quatio,  premo,  mitto,  Jlecto,  cvado, 

vivo,  xiro,  gero,  demo,  traho,  Jigo,  cano,  tango,  tollo, 

vendo,  cado,   caedo,  /alio,  pello,  pendo,  emo,  facia, 

frango,  fugio,  jacio,  lego,  edo,  prehendo,  verto,  panda, 

de/endo,  accenda,  valvo,  alo,  sera,  rapio,  meto  and  necta. 

5.  What  compounds  of  sto  are  of  the  first  conjugation  ? 

what  of  the  third  ?    what   compounds   of  sto  have 
perfect  in  -steti  ?  what  in  -stiti  ? 

6.  What  compounds  of  facio  have  j^cio  ?  what,  facia,  ? 

7.  Distinguish  :   Venit,  venit ;  legit,  legit  ;  sevi,  send  ;  cecidit, 

cecidit;  emit,  emit ;  fug  it,  fug  it ;  visit,  vldit.. 

8.  What  compounds  of  lego  have  legi  ?  what  lexi  in  the 

perfect  ? 


XI. 

ON  THE  VERB. 

(Continued.) 

1.  Conjugate:  Pasco,  sterna,  inveterasco,  sero,  cerno,  cresco, 

quiesca,  suesca,  sj^erna,  cvpio,  lino,  sapia,  and  revivesco. 

2.  To  what  verbs  may  the  following  be  referred  :  cretvm  ; 

crevi  ;  victum  ;  scivi ;  tentum  ;  sustuli,  and  ablitus  ? 

3.  Conjugate  :  Amplector,  apiscor,  fatiscor,  fruar,  Jungor, 

gradior,  irascor,  labor,  laquor,  marior,  nanciscor, 
nascor,  nitor,  oblivl<<cor,  paciscor,  pascor,  proficiscor, 
queror,  sequor,  tuear,  ulciscor,  fido,  aper-io,  amicio, 
salio,  fukia,  vincio,  sentio,  reperia,  ordior,  oriar, 
opi)erior,  experior,  sartior,  assentiar,  potior,  and 
molior. 

4.  What  are  the  two  irregular  compounds  of  sum  and  give 

rules  for  their  conjugation  ? 

5.  Conjugate  the  pres. ,   perf.,   and  fut.  of  indie,  and  the 

pres.  and  impf.  of  subj.,  of  j)assum  and  prosum. 
C.      What  parts  are  the   foil. : — Potuerit,   possint,   passunt, 
passejil,  prosil,  pro»unt,  profiMtrit  ? 

7.  Give  a  rule  for  the  correspondence  of  the  parts  of  edo 
with  those  of  sum,.  Distinguish  is,  es  ;  idit,  edit  ; 
hlls.  Mis ;  cf^lo,  eOlo ;  dlco,  dico ;  and  praedico, 
jjraedico. 
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XII. 

GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

1 .  Give  the  genitive  case  and  gender  of :  caro,  obses,  jecuVy 

fi'l,  auceps,  aaceps,  pollis,  salix,  auppellex,  phalanx^ 
heros,  later  and  aj^ex. 

2.  State  any  peculiarity  in  gender,  declension,  or  both,  in 

laurus,  tellus,  ordo,  areas,  materies,  lartarus,  spes, 
justiiia,  vas  (a,  vessel),  juventiis,  locus,  jns.su,  respublica, 
/ilia,  Mercurias,  juyerum  and  Bacchanalia. 

3.  Give   the   leading   irregularities  in  the   comparison  of 

adjectives. 

4.  Mention  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  neuters  in  e,  al, 

and  ar,  have  their  ablative  singular  in  -i. 

5.  Give  the  imperative  mood  of  ptatior,  profiteor  and  facio, 

in  full ;  also  the  perfect  tense  and  supine  of  adinio, 
cieo,  gigno,  pario  and  fulcio. 

G.     Decline  in  combination  :  Hemex  ala^er  ;  brevis  epitome  ; 
locnples^  Dido. 

7.  What  difference  in  meaning  attends  difference  in  quantity 

in :  Refert,  edncat,  sedea,  fide,  fere,  modo,  velis,  vado^ 
finis,  amare,  Jlave,  Jlore,  novi,  and  vere  ? 

8.  What  classes  of   words  in  third   declension  have   the 

genitive  plural  in  -iuvi  ? 

9.  What  words  in  fourth  declension  have  the  dat.  and  abl. 

plural  in  -ubus  ? 


XIII. 
ON  THE  VERB. 

(Continued.) 

\ .  Write  out  fully  the  pres.  pf .  and  future  tenses  of  indie. , 
and  the  pres.  and  impf.  subj.  of  fero,  feror,  nolo, 
malo,  volo,  and^o. 

2.  What  is  the  derivation  of  possum,  nolo,  and  malo  ? 

3.  Parse  the  following  :/er,  ferre,  ferto,  ferat,  fertor,  fertur, 

ferreris,  noUt,  nollet,  malet,  mallet,  malam,  nonvis, 
nolebatis,  ii,Jieris,  tulere,  nolito,  laalis,  poterit,  potuerit, 
po.'^stt,  Jlunt,  fiani,  Jienius.  and  Jite. 

4.  Compound  fero  with  ab,  ad,  con,  dis,  ex,  in,  ob,  sub, 

conjugating  the  verbs  in  their  principal  parts. 
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5.  Conjugate  eo  in  the  pres.,.  flit.,  and  pf.  indie,  and  the 

pres,  and  impf .  subjunictive, 

6.  Parse  :  Eundus,   eunt,  eant,  eurdes,  ibit,   iisti,  Uo,   itai\ 

itum,  and  iri. 

7.  What  is  the  active  form  of  :  venea,  fio,  and  vcupulo. 

8.  Parse   abstuli,    attuli,    collatmijj,    distulerinty  sustulerit'is,. 

obtuUsset,  and  coUaturus. 


XIY. 

ON  THE  VERB. 

(Continued.) 

1.  Conjugate  in  the  pf.  indie,  act.  an(J  tbepf.  subj'unctive  ; 

Coepi,  odi,  and  memini. 

2.  Write  out  the  parts  in  use  of  :  Aio,  irvquam,  fari,  ave, 

salve,  c^do,  and  apage. 

3.  Parse  :  Fatur,  inquit,  aiunt,  foret,  quaeso,  defiat,  coeptus 

sum,  oderis,  fare,  and  infit. 

4.  Give  a  list  of  the  chief  impersonal  verbs  in  Latin  ? 

5.  What  verbs  can  be  used  only  impersonally  in  the  passive  ? 

6.  Correct  any  mistake  in  the  following :  Ci^edor,  tu  scri- 

bendus  es,  luditur  mihi. 

7.  Parse  the  following  :   Cretum,  stravit,  mortturus,  obl'duSf 

nexui,  (jenuerant,  altum,  surrexit,  volutus,  victuiiiy 
scissum,  f-enturus,  concidit,  concldit,  fregerant,  pegiy 
concussit,  aspexerat,  and  visum. 

8.  Conjugate :  Lavo,  abdo,  latdo,  sisto,  attollo,  vevto,  fodio, 

jacio,  Mo,  edo,  scindo,  pendeo,  pendo,  cupio,  meto, 
rapio,  salio,  ulciscor,  expergisror,  loquor,  repMrio,  and 
asuentior. 


XV. 

ON  THE  PARTICLES. 

1 .  Give  the  different  methods  of  forming  the  comparative 

and  superlative  of  adverbs. 

2.  Compare  the  following  adverbs  :  bene,   nove,  pruderitcr^ 

male,  nuper,  diu,  saepCy  egregie,  aallas,  magnojjere,. 
parum,  and  multum. 
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3.  What  adverbs  have  no  forms  of  comparison  ? 

4.  What  are  the  inseparable  prepositions  ? 

5.  What  prepositions  govern  the  ablative  ? 

6.  What  prepositions  govern  the   ace.   or    abl.  ?    Give    a 

general  rule  for  the  use  of  such  prepositions. 

7.  Explain  the  force  of  the  prefix  in :  ambieo,  reddo,  divello, 

vecors,  and  iiisanus. 

8.  Decline  in  combination  :  provida  Jilia  familias. 

9.  What  nouns  are  of  irregular  gender  in  the  first,  second, 

third,  fourth,  and  fifth  declensions  ? 

10.     Write  out  the  pres.  indie,  and  pf.  subjunctive,  active  and 
passire,  of  sterna. 


XYI. 

ON   THE  FOEMATION  OF  WORDS. 

1 .  What  are  the  endings  of  diminutives  ?     What  is  the  rule 

for  the  gender  of  diminutives  ? 

2.  What  are  patronymic  nouns,  and  shew  how  they  are 

formed  ? 

3.  What  endings  designate  place  ? 

4.  What  are  the  endings  of  abstract  nouns  formed  from 

adjectives  ? 

5.  What  are  the  endings  of  verbal  nouns  ? 

6.  What  endings   of    adjectives   express   (1)   fulness,    (2) 

material,  and  (3)  characteristic  ? 

7.  Explain  the  force  of  the  endings  in  the  following :  docilis, 

lonyidus,  foreiuis,  •  Canneiisis,  maritimus,  fayinus, 
animosus,  arnator,  amor,  stabulmn,  ovile,  quercetum, 
ocelhis,  Tantalidefi,  filiola,  Neptunine,  servitium, 
senatus,  aureus^  loquax,  verecundus,  Fidenas,  and 
urbanus. 

8.  Into  what  classes  are  derivative  verbs  divided?    Explain 

the  force  of  the  endings  in  the  following  :  gelasco, 
cant'dii,  esurio,  canto,  duresco. 

9.  How  are  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  ? 

10.     Compound :    capio,  eo,  fero,  ago,   with  ad,  ante,  e,  in, 
sub^  and  re. 
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XVII. 

GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

1.  Correct,  if  necessary,  any  mistakes  in  the  following  ad- 

verbial forms :  Nuperius,  satissime,  faciliter,  grane, 
potissime,  summiter,  dulciter,  benevolenter,  caro,  quin- 
decime,  noviper,  and  imagnijicenter. 

2.  Compare  :  Mirifice,  velociter,  dulce,  and  sero. 

3.  Form  substantives  from  the  following  :  Gigno,  adolesco, 

foveo,  ferveo,  traho,  veho,  fundo,  queror,  and  verto. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  nomina  gentilicia  ? 

5.  What  are  the  four  classes  of  verbs  derived  from  verbs  ? 

6.  Give  rules  for  the  formation  of  comparatives  and  super- 

latives of  adverbs  and  adjectives. 

7.  Decline  in  combination  :  Ille,  vir  Atheniensis  ;  hie  infelix 

nauta  ;  iste  Atlas  ;  ego  civis  Romanus. 

8.  Distinguish:    Populus,  pdpvlus ;   rifert,  refert;    coma, 

coma ;  idem,  Idem ;  manus,  manus ;  rSgis,  regis ; 
ducis,  ducis ;  sMes,  sedes ;  m,dnes,  manes ;  pains, 
pdlus  ;  mdlus,  mdlus  ;  procerum,  proc^rum  ;  pldga, 
pldga  ;  slcuris,  securus  (deriving  each) ;  irrlta,  irrita  ; 
mdnet,  mdnet ;  ohlitus,  oblitus  ;  artis,  artis  ;  cdnei, 
cdnet. 


XVIII. 
GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

1.  Decline  throughout  quisquam,  quisquis,  and  alius. 

2.  Decline  and  give  gender  of ;  Miles,  hostis,  agmen,  collis, 

castrum,  locus,  spes,  salus,  corpus,  cadaver,  Jlumen, 
iter,  ver,  nox,  dies,  caro,  dos,  palus,  vis,  vir,  and  mos. 

3.  What  are  the  other  degrees  of  comparison  of  the  follow- 

ing :  Extremus,  proximus,  prope,  latissimus,  pessimus, 
facilior,  creber,  arduus,  dives,  frugaHor,  nequissimns, 
benevolus,  posterior,  egenus,  and  inferior. 

4.  Write  out  imperative  mood  active  and  passive  of  :  Fero, 

capio,  facio,  vendo,  and /erio. 

5.  Write  out  perfect  indicative,  active  and  passive  (when 

used)  of.  Stemo,  cumbo,  srindo,  tero,  jubeo,  gradior, 
mitto,  cado,  caedo,  cede,  frangOy  emo,  veho,  oblino, 
Jigo,  &nd  Jingo. 

6.  Mention  (1)  nouns  used  only  in  the  plural  ;  (2)  nouns 

which  change  their  meaning  in  the  plural. 

7.  Decline  fully  :  Domus,  mare,  vas  (a  vessel),  saturnalia, 

alter,  and  senex. 
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XIX. 

GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

1.  Write  down  the  dative  singular  of  :  Cinis,  hepar,  ebur, 

'  mus,  mtrx,  obses,  2^<'cus,  and  unus ;  and  the  genitive 
plural  of  :  aper,  artus,  canis,  career,  cms,  deus,  iter, 
mons,  OS  (bone),  os  (mouth),  vigil,  virgo  and  vis. 

2.  Give  the  pres.   infinitive,   perfect  indicative,    and  the 

present  imperative  of :  Nolo,  eo,  ftro,  Jio,  caedo, 
occldo,  cado,  quaero,  oblivlscor,  and  comminiscor. 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  duae  lltierae  and  hinae  litterae. 

4.  Give  the  supines  of  the  following  :  Aduro,  deleo,  fulcio, 

glgno,  haurio,  injicio,  juvo,  lino,  necto,  meto,  offero, 
quatio,  rumpo,  saepio,  sero,  voveo,  and  veto. 

5.  Distinguish :    quis,  uter,  uterque,  utervi.%  quisque,   quis- 

quam,  quisquis,  unusquisque. 

6.  Give  the  supines  of:  curro,  decurro,  cano,  recurro,  pello, 

compello,  cado,  recldo,  recldo,  fugio,  veneo,  venio,  vello, 
vivo,  vincio ;  and  the  perfects  of :  nascor,  nanciscor, 
mentior,  metior,  paciscor. 


XX. 

GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

1.     Decline  :  Chlamys,  thorax,  lis,  cometes,  crater,  and  pectcn. 
/  2.     Point   out  any   peculiarities   in   the   inflection   of   the 

following :  species,  instar,  Tiioenia,  jocus,  bos,  pelagus, 

senatus,  vicis,  jecur,  plebs,  pecus,  dea,  portus,   idiis, 

lie/as  and  domus. 
•y  3.     Decline  in  combination :    Uterque  prudens  senex  ;   civis 

quidam  Capenas. 
y     -I.     Give  the  perfect  tense  and  supine  of:    Sarcio,  differo, 

ferio,  torreo,  redimo,  condio,  resisto,  condo,  comprimo, 

poto,  mico,  lavo,  Jluo,  caedo, /undo,  faveo,  sono,  ceclo, 

sero,  lino,  necto,  tero,  and  suffe.ro. 
b.     Distinguish  between:    r^gis,  regis;   Ugis,    legis ;    sedes, 

.Hcdcs  ;  amhitum,  ambitum ;  ducis,  duces;  fides,  fides. 

vialus,  mdlus  ;  sdhmi,  solum  ;   ne,  iv^  ;   moddy  rnodO  ; 
\j         — 
Asiai  Asia  ;  decldo,  dec'ido. 
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6.  Explain  the  forms  nutriham,  scibo,  edbn,  iierduim. 

7.  What  is  the  third  person  singular,  in  all  the  tenses  and 

moods,  of  queo,  fio,  aio,  inqiiam  ? 

^  8.  Explain  the  composition  of  the  following :  parsimonia, 
velum,  acriter,  superstitio,  maxilla,  jumentum,  anceps, 
and  funditus. 

9.     Decline:  virus,   vellits,    h?s,    acus,    Tempe,    Thales,  and 
Trapezus. 


SYNTAX. 

XXI. 
ON  THE  NOMINATIVE  AND  ACCUSATIVE  CASES. 

1.  Explain  Avhat  is  meant  by  the  predicate  nominative  and 

appositive  nominative. 

2.  With  what  verbs  may  the  predicate  nominative  be  used  ? 

.3.     "VMiat  are  the  different  uses  of  the  accusative  ? 

4.     What  prepositions  compounded  with  intransitive  verbs 
make  them  transitive  ? 

.5.     \Vhat  is  meant  by  the  cognate  accusative  ?  Give  examples. 

().     What  verbs  govern  two  accusatives  (1)  of  the  same  per- 
son or  thing,  and  (2)  of  person  and  thing. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  accusative  of  si^ecification  ?  What 

other  name  is  applied  to  it  ? 

8.  Translate  the  following,  explaining  the  syntax : 

(1)  Cicero  Rovuim  vcnit.  (2)  Britanni  maximam  partem, 
lacte  vescuntur.  (3)  0  me  miserum!  f rater  mens 
mortem  turpissimavi  mortiiufi  est.  (4)  Totnm  hiemem 
in  Italia  mansit.  (5)  Milites  quinque  millia  passuum 
ambidaverunt.      (6)    Popidas  eum  consulem   creamt. 

(7)  Ille  primus    sententiam  ah   consule   rogatus   est. 

(8)  Adiit  multas  terras.     (9)  Mortem  sui  pat-ris  doUt. 
(10)  Adversum  femur  ictus  est. 

9.  Translate  and  express  in  the  passive  form  the  following : 
(I)  Quis  eum  eloquentiam  docuit?     (2)  Senatus  eum  dicta- 

torem  nominavit.    (3)  Ccesar  frumentum  Aeduos  Jlagi- 
tavit.     (4)  Philosophum  ferunt  in  Siciliam  adiisse. 

10.     Correct  or  justify  the  following  : 

(1)  Hie  oratio  ol^i  redolet.  (2)  In  Romam  ivit.  (3)  Cicero 
miliiibus  Antoni  occisus  est.  (4)  lieductus  est  in  domum 
Ccesnr.  (5)  Jupiter  mnltam  pluviam,  terris  misit 
(6)  Trans  lihenum  copias  trajecit.  (7)  Hoc  mei  poscit. 
(8)  Consul  longo  veste  indutus  casira  pervenit. 
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XXII. 
ON  THE  DATIVE  CASE, 

1.  What  are  the  general  uses  of  the  dative  case  ? 

2.  With  what  verbs  is  it  used  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  Ethical  dative  ? 

4.  What  verbs  govern  two  datives  ? 

6.     What  adjectives  take  the  dative  after  them  ? 
6.     What  adjectives  may  be  used  with  the  dative  or  genitive  ? 
/      7.     Translate,  and  explain  the  syntax  of,  the  following  : 

(1)  Ilaec  cohors  ah  Casare  praesidio  castris  relicta  est. 

(2)  Hoc  bellum  populo  Romano  gerendum  est  totam 

aestatem. 

(3)  Nan  mihi  boniis  homo  es. 

(4)  Ilaec  pecunia  militibus  data  est. 

(5)  No7ine  cams  similis  lupo  est  ? 

(6)  Hoc  consilium  imperatori  defuit. 

8.  Correct  or  justify  the  following  : 

(1)  Ego  Mario  javabo.  (2)  Ilia  vlrum  nupsit.  (3)  Iste 
homo  sapientiae  conjidit.  (4)  Ille  puer  urbi  profectiis 
est.  (5)  Ejus  vicinum  pecuniam  invidet.  (6)  Mtam 
culpam  me  ignoscit.     (7)  Ejus  nomen  est  Scipio. 

9.  What  dififerent  constructions  may  be  used  with  :  Pros- 

picio,  moderor,  tempero,  comitor,  differo,  misceo,  natus, 
similis,  propior,  alienus,  timeo,  adulor,  circumdo,  and 
proprius  ? 


XXIII. 
ON  GENITIVE. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  (1)  subjective,   (2)  objective, 

and  (3)  partitive  genitives. 

2.  What  is   meant  by  (1)  genitive  of  characteristic  and 

(2)  genitive  of  specification  ? 

3.  What  adjectives  govern  the  genitive  ?     What  verbs  ? 

4.  Translate,  and  explain  the  syntax  of,  the  foUoAving  sen- 
V  tences  : 

( 1 )  Vir  consilii  magni  ah  Atheniensibus  capitis  damnatus  est. 
(2)  Accusotio  Giceronis  ah  juris  per ito  homine  instituta 
est.  (3)  Quis  vestrum  curarum  expers  est  ?  (4)  Homo 
est  rationis  particeps.  (5)  Odium  regum  in  defcnsores 
libertatis  exercetur.  (6)  Venit  in  meam  mentem  Pla- 
tonis.  (7)  Taedet  me  hujus  lihri.  (8)  Populum  ovinem 
tiinoi'is  implevit.  (9)  Pcipuhlicae  multum  interest  hoc 
helium gerere,   (10)  Senatus  salutem  civitatis  nihili/acit. 
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5.  Correct  or  justify  the  following  : 

(1)  Nemo  vestri  jniero  jussit.  (2)  Hannibal  puer  annorum 
novem  natus  aram  adductus  est.  (3)  Omnes-  hominum 
hide  homini  Jidunt.  (4)  Caesarh  ad  pedes  projecit. 
(5)  Ille  homo  peritus  in  hello  multa  bella  gessit.  (6) 
Nusquam  terra  tantum  pecuniae  erat.  (7)  Bellum 
Bomanum  una  aestate  confectum  est.  (8)  Domus  mei 
ahigne  dejlagratus  est.  (9)  Hi  manus  caedis  avidi  simt. 
(10)  Ille  insula  fertilis  in  omnibus  est. 

6.  What  verbs  govern  the  accusative  and  genitive  t 


XXIV, 

ON  TBE  ABLATIVE, 

1.  Give  the  general  uses  of  the  ablative. 

2.  Give  a  list   of  verbs  and  adjectives   that  govern   the 

ablative. 

3.  What  are  the  rules  as  to  words  expressing  (1)  place,  (2) 

time? 

4.  What  prepositions  govern  (1)  ablative,  (2)  accusative  or 

ablative  ? 

^5.     Translate  and  explain  the  syntax  of  the  following  : 

(1)  Multi  gloria  belli  moventur.  (2)  Muttis  horis  diem 
aestate  quam  hieme  esse  longiorem  scimus.  (3)  Freius 
sua  innocentia  in  hostium  castra  adit.  (4)  Tibure 
natus  est,  sed  Romae  decern  annos  vixit.  (5)  Opus  est 
nobis  tua  arte.  (6)  Patriam  ineam  multo  pretlo 
aestimavi.  (7)  Hercules,  Jove  natus,  midta  miracula 
confecit.  (8)  Juvenis  suramd.  virtute  abhinc  annis  novem 
mortuus  est,  (9)  Paucis  post  dielms  in  Oalliam  iter 
suo  exercitu  contendit.  (10)  Regihus  exactis  consules 
^^  creati  sunt.     (11)  His  diebus  hoc  fecit. 

6.     Correct  or  justify  the  following  : 

^1)  Hie  homo  ab  virtute  laudatur.  (2)  Cum  ejus  judicio 
laetus  eram.  (3)  Spartanis  cum  lapide  interfectus  est. 
(4)  Pater  domum  plure  aestimat.  (5)  Plus  annis 
quatuor  Tarento  vixit.  (6)  Dignus  palris  nobilis  est. 
(7)  Jn  montibus  A  Ipium  sunt  midtipecudes.  (8)  Scholam 
in  Neapoli  proper avit,  (9)  In  rus  primo  die  post 
adventum  consulis  fugit.  (10)  Hie  lapis  coelo  cecidit 
nonia  Aprilis. 
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XXV, 

GENERAL  EXEBCISE. 

1.  Give  tke   various   endings   of   diminutive  nouns ;   and 

explain  the  termination  in  such  derivatives  as 
querce.tum,  ovile,  Tkemdes^  s&natus,  ludio^  aerarium, 
Neptunine. 

2.  State  the  uses  of  the  ablative.     In  what  circumstances 

can  other  cases  be  used  for  the  ablative  ? 

l^.     Give  the  syntax  of  the  following  : 

(1)  Ille  est  ohlitus  sid  regni.  (2)  Navis  f-H  nnda  remigio. 
(3)  Se.  consulatu  abdicaiML  (4)  Opus  est  imperitare 
equis.  (5)  Illi  n&vien  Vit^llio  erat.  (6)  Dis  mea 
pietas  et  musa  cordi  est.  (7)  Agrum  iUi  dono  dedit. 
(8)  Urhem  qucvm  stcUiio  vestra  est.  (9)  Parvi  arma 
sunt  f  oris  nisi  est  consUiiim  domi.  (10/)  Hlis  persuaswm 
est.     (11)  C^elo  clamor  it. 

4.  Mention  any  irregularities  of  inflexion  in  j^^ctis,  fnigi, 
hepar,  semis,  tigris,  equa,  vis,  sol,  jugerum.  Dido, 
nequam,  solus,  Tempe,  plus,  Orpheus  and  instar. 

•T).  (4ive  the  gender  and  genitive  of  seges,  senio,  bidens,  aer, 
tiblcen,  far,  career,  domvs,  a-'s,  itei  ,2yu^i%  grex,  remex, 
anceps,  and  salix. 

<>.  Define  and  explain  the  formation  of  :  desiderative, 
frequentative,  inceptive  and  diminutive  verbs. 
Give  examples  of  frequentatives  formed  from  fre- 
quentatives. 


XXYI. 

GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

1.  Decline  gehi,  tonitrus,  veru,  j[>r«?/,s  vulgus,  htimns,  pecus, 

specvs  ;  giving  only  the  forms  actually  in  use.  Write 
down  the  gender  of  each,  with  any  varieties  of  gender 
or  inflection  that  they  may  have. 

2.  Explain  the  following  :  Quid  refert  mea  ?  qiiiu  fac'is  hoc  ? 

hau/t  secus  ac  ;  v-escio  quis  discit  ;  vereor  ut  faciat  ; 
vereor  nejaciat. 

3.  Distinguish  between  supremus  and  summu-s  ;  i/?/f/;??/.s  and 

imus  ;  jiostremus  and postuynus  ;  extremus  and  extimus. 
Give  the  positive  and  comparative  of  each. 
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4.  Give  examples  of  verbs  in  -sco,  -urio,  -sso,  -to  or  -ito,  -illo, 

and  shew  the  force  of  these  terminations. 

5.  Give  instances  of  adjectives  in  -rnus,  -osus,  -icius,  -icus, 

-bundus ;    -ittts,    -inus ;    and    specify  their  several 
meanings. 

6.  What  different  constructions  may  the  following  have  : 

Alienus,  potior,   adjaceo,   temper o,  prospicio,   caveo, 
moderor,  circumdo,  peto,  and  dubito  ? 

7.  Distinguish  between    alius,    alier ;    illic,    illuc,    illinc ; 

quando,  aliquando,  quandoque  ;  inde,  istinc  ;  quattuor, 
quater,  quaternus,  quartus,  quartanus,  quadrimus. 

8.  Give  the  diminutive   of  the  following   nouns  :    Ager, 

codex,   corona,  dies,  jlos,  frater,  ignis,   lapis,  liber, 
labrum,  pars,  and  signum, 


XXVII. 

ON  THE  ADJECTIVE,  PRONOUN  AND  VERB. 

1.  Explain  the  uses  of  the  adjectives  in  the  following  : 

(1)  Triste   lupus  stabulis,      (*?)  Laetus  oijicium  confecit, 

(3)  Prater  et  soror  erant  parati.  (4)  Pars  militum. 
interfecti  sunt.  (5)  Prior  puerorum.  (6)  Primus 
puerorum.  (7)  Nihil  boni  fecit.  (8)  Labor  et  otium 
inter  se  contraria  sunt.  (9)  Primus  me  juvit.  (10) 
Eloqu£,ntior  quam,  sapientior  fuit. 

2.  Explain  the  uses  of  Azc,  iste,  tile,  is,  idem,  and  ipse. 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  flises  of  aliquis,  quis,  qui,  quis- 

piam  ;  quivis,  quilibet,  quisquam,  ullu^  ;  alius,  alter  ; 
ute/r,  utervis,  uierquei 

4.  Distinguish  between  (1)  doctior  quam  gratior  est ;  doctus 

quam  gratu^s  est  ;  (2)  Nostrum;  nostri ;  (3)  Me  rogavit 
ut  sihi  legatu^s  sim ;  me  rogavit  ut  ei  legatus  essem. 

(4)  primum  abiit  ;  jyrimus  abiit. 

5.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses  ? 

6.  In  what  instances  may  the  ordinary  rule  be  violated  ? 

7.  Explain  the  syntax  of  the  following  : 

(I)  Spero  fore  ut  adsis.  (2)  CcEsar  juhet  ut  Helvetii  veni- 
rent.  (3)  Ilic  homo  erat  tarn  cams  civibus  ut  pater 
patriae  appellatua  esset.  (4)  7'ihi  dedit  hunc  librum  ut 
legas. 
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XXYIII. 

ON  THE   VERB. 

(Continued). 

1 .  What  particles  are  used  to  express  (1 )  purpose,  (2)  result  ? 

2.  Explain  the  uses  of  ut,  w€,  quo,  quin,  quominus. 

3.  Explain  fully  the  use  of  qui  with  the  subjunctive. 

4.  What  particles  are  used  with  the  Subjunctive  of  con- 

dition ? 

5.  What  are  the  different  forms  of  hjrpothetical  sentences 

and  the  chief  rules  for  their  construction  ? 

6.  Explain  the  syntax  of  the  following : 

(1)  Si  quid  habet,  dat.  (2)  Civitas  manet,  modo  elves  sint 
fortes.  (3)  Non  est  quod  jilio  imperes.  (4)  Haud 
recusavit  quominus  puero  succurreret.  (5)  Quis  noil 
duhitat  quin  Europa  minor  Asia  sit  ?  (6)  Plus  quam 
facere  posset,  fecit.  (7)  Sol  efficit  tit  omnia  lucida  sint. 
(8)  Vereor  ut  veniat.  (9)  Vereor  ne  veniat.  {10)  Hor- 
tabor  puerum  ut  studeat.  (11)  Sunt  qui  putent.  (12) 
Dignus  est  qui  ametur. 

7.  Distinguish  between  si  non  and  nisi ;  quin  with  indica- 

tive, subjunctive  and  imperative ;  sunt  qui  amant 
and  sunt  qui  anient. 


XXIX. 

ON  THE  VERB. 

(Continued). 

1.  With  what  particles  is  the  Subjunctive  of  concession 

used? 

2.  What  different  usages  were  observed  by  the  Latins  in 

the  use  of  quamvis  ? 

3.  Explain  the  use  of  qmim,  quod,  qui,  with  subjunctive 

and  with  the  indicative. 

4.  State  the  principal  iiiles  for  the  use  of  donee,  quoad; 

priusquam,  antequain,  with  indicative  and  with  the 
subjunctive. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  an  indirect  question  ? 

6.  What  particles  are  used  with  double  questions  ? 
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7.  What  is  meant  by  the  attraction  of  the  subjunctive  ? 

8.  Explain  the  syntax  of  the  following  : 

(1)  Duhito  an  illi  credam  necne.  (2)  Quid  pater  facial, 
nescio.  (3)  Priusquam  in  urbem  venissent,  rus  volavi. 
(4)  Pugnent  dum  sibi  placeat.  (5)  Sine  ut  vires  illis 
sint.  (6)  Donee  pons  in  Jlumine  faceretur,  fugiebant. 
(7)  Non  stilus  mihi  erat,  quo  scriberem. 

9.  Explain  the  difference  between  nescio  quis  scripsit,  nescio 

quis  scripserit;  necne,  annon;   narrabo  quod  sentio, 
narrabo  quid  sentiam. 


XXX. 

ON   THE   VERB. 

(Co7itinued). 

1.  Give  the  principal  rules  for  the  use  of  the  moods  and 

tenses  in  oratio  obliqua. 

2.  With  what  verbs  is  the  infinitive  used  as  the  object  of  a 

proposition  ? 

3.  Explain  the  use  of  the  gerund,  and  of  the  gerundive. 

4.  What  is  the  use  of  the  supine  in  -um  ?    What  of  the 

supine  in  -u  ? 

5.  Translate  and  explain  the  syntax  of  the  following  : 

(I)  Dicit  se  intra  Tv.uros  includere  eos ;  quia  per  agros 
vagari.  (2)  CcBsari  responsum  est,  si  obsides  det,  pacem 
futuram  esse.  (3)  Scrlbit  legato  cum  legione  veniat. 
(4)  Quum  pugnam  videris,  ad  castra  fuge.  (5)  Eum 
visum  iri  a  me  puto.  (6)  Patricio  tribuno  plebis  fieri 
mihi  non  licebat.  (7)  Mene  incepto  desistere  victam  ? 
(8)  Mihi  neglegenti  esse  non  licet.  (9)  Dignus  est  qui 
ametur.  (10)  Qu^  factum  est  ut  plus  quam  collegae 
Miltiades  valuerit. 

6.  Correct,  where  necessary  ; 

(1)  Venit  videre  montem.  (2)  Multum  interest  inter  dare 
et  accipere.  (3)  Te  legere  decet.  (4)  Volo  te  bretnter 
responde^re.  (o)  Platonem  audivisse  dicitur.  (6)  Ego 
Phidias  esae  malo.  (7)  Censes  eum  gavlsarum  esse,  id 
scivit  te  in  Roma  manere  ? 


XX 
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XXXI. 

GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

1      What  is  the  locative  case?    Give  the  endings  of  the 
locative  in  the  dififerent  declensions. 

2.  How  is  the  absence  of  the  simple  future  in  the  Latin 

subjunctive  supplied? 

3.  Distinguish  carefully  between  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 

in  Latin. 

4  What  is  the  construction  oi-cavere  comulere,  comtat, 

jubere,  eniti,  sperare,  prospicere,  abesse,  and  gaudere  ? 

5  Write  out  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  (1st 

person  sing,  only)  oi-orior,  ordior,  potior,  aggredior, 
lonoJaveo,rapio,  profiteor,  allicio,  sentio,  veho,  andeo. 

6.  Correct  where  necessary  the  foUowing  : 

(1)  Noctc  ultima  quam  Athems  egU.     (2)  ^^^^^^^^  f^ 
^       me  quia  hanc  honorem  adeptus  sum.     (3)  Sociv^ad 

a^ikm    venit.      (4)   Marches   P^[^^%YliteTs^cbXo 
dolorem  patienter  esse  ferendum.     (5)  Milites  sua  jugo 

missi  sunt. 

7.  Explain  and  distinguish  carefuUy  between  the  foUowmg 

uses  of  quin : 
(1)  Haud  dubium  est  quin  veniat.     (2)  ^um  vklere  non 
^^   potuitquinlacrimaret.     {^)  Quin  vem.     (^)  Qum  ad 

navem  veniinus  ? 


XXXII. 

GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

Give  the  future  and  perfect  indicative  (3rd  person 
phiral),  oi-accurnbo,vxdeo,  torqueo,  neghgo,  colhgo 
palgo!  collkio,  relino,  retcgo,  tcro,  coquo,  stnngo, 
experior,  and  tendo.  _ 

Distinguish  between-Otii  hominem  qui  hoc  fecit  and 
OiPi  hominem  qui  hocfecerit. 

Mention  verbs  that  are  transitive  in  English,  while  their 
Mn  eauivalents  govern  another  case  than  the  accu- 
sative. 
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4.  Correct  where  necessary,  the  following  : 

(I)  Nescio  quid  malum  fecit.  (2)  Ei  habenies  divitias  debent 
alios  opitulari.  (3)  Nisi  aliquod  de  te  sciret,  non 
loqueretur.  (4)  Nemo  fuit  qui  magis  pravus  mihi 
visus  est. 

5.  Explain  what  is   meant  by  Ethical  Dative,   Ablative 

Absolute,   Cognate  Accusative,   and   Accusative   of 
Specification. 

6.  When  is  an7j  to  be  translated  by  quisquam,  or  ulliis, 

when  by  quivis  or  quilibet,  and  when  by  quis  ? 

7.  Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  (when  used)  of : 

gracilis,    intra,    honor ijicus,    maturus,    sero,    novus, 
utilis,  uber,  vetus,  male  and  parum. 


XXXIII. 
GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

1.  Decline — ambo,  uter,  duo,  and  uyius. 

2.  Give  the  perfect  indicative,   1st  person  singular,  of — 

percello,  decurro,  dedisco,  veneo,  prodo,  jaceo,  jacio, 
peto,  scisco,  &nd  per  do. 

3.  What  is   the   construction   of — indigeo,   eareo,   invideo, 

ulciscor,    minor,  precor,    indulgeo,    blandior,    carus, 
alienus,  celo,  and  affinis. 

4.  Correct  the  following  where  necessary : 

(1)  Dicebat  nihil  esse  quod  facer e  poterat  melius.  (2)  Quid 
faciniLS  fecisti  occidendo  inimico  tuo  ?  (3)  Bogo  te 
quantam  pecuniam  tibi  datam  iri  expeetas,  pro  perfi- 
ciendo  mihi  hoc  opere. 

5.  Explain    the    syntax   of    si,    based    on    the    following 

expressions  : 
(1)  Si  quid  cogitat,  loquitur.     (2)  Si  quid  cogitet,  loquetur. 
(3)  Si  quid  cogitaret,  loqueretur.     (4)  Si  quid  cogitasset, 
locutus  esset. 

6.  Explain   the  use  of  the  accusatives  in   the   following 

sentences  : 
(1)  Sedet  aeternumque  sedebit.  (2)  Cyclopa  saltabat  histrio. 
(3)  O.**  humerosqu^.  deo  similis.  (4)  Induitur  faciem 
Dianae.  (5)  Pro  deum  fidem !  pedes  tumet.  (C)  En 
Ascanium,  ille  mansit  apud  Romam  totam  hiemem. 
(1)  IJaud  trecentoB  pedes  distat. 


Xxii       EXAMINATION    PAPERS    IN    LATIN    GRAMMAR. 

XXXIV. 

GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

1  What  is  meant  by  a  deponent  verb  ?  Notice  anything 
special  in  the  use  of  the  participles  of  these  verbs. 
Give  examples  of  the  Middle  Voice  in  Latin. 

2.  Correct  where  necessary,  the  following  sentences  : 

(1)  Paenitet  mei  talia  verba  uti.  (2)  Interest  patri  dili- 
genter  me  studere  llnfjuam  Latinam,  (3)  Speculatores 
nuntiabant  quod  hastes  non  longe  abessoU.  (4)  Operam 
dabo  id  epistolam  meam  jjostridie  acciperes.  (5)  Non 
oportet  tibi  tot  dies  consumere  in  legendo  libros. 

3.  Explain  fully  the  following  constructions  : 

(1)  Permagni  nostra  interest.  (2)  Aiictoritate  tua  tibi  opus 
est.  (3)  Quod  parato  opus  est,  para.  (4)  Postridie 
ejus  diei  iter  contendit.    (5)  Cur  otio  pecuniam  mutas  ? 

4.  What  are  the  diflFerences  between :  Patere,  pat^re;  oblUus, 

oblitus  ;  comes,  comes  ;  dicat,  dicat  ;  diffldit,  difiulit  ; 
/return,  f return ;  labor,  labor;  nitere,  nltnre  ;  pdlus, 

pdlus ;  placet,  pldcet;    condltus,  condUus  ;   Idbatur, 

Idbatur  ;  ndtts,  notis  ;  vddis,  vddis  ;  manes,  manes  ? 
5      What  construction  attends  the  use  of  vescor,   similiSy 

alienus,   implere,   pudet,    pasci,    dare,     metus,    libet,. 

oportet,  and  consulo  ? 
a     Explain,  what  is,  meant  by  Dativus  Commodi  ? 


VOCABULAEY.* 


ABLE   .     .     . 

.     posse,  irreg. 

About  .    .    . 

.     i.  around,  circa,  circum,  with  ace.    ii.  con- 

cerning, de,  with  abl. 

Accept  .     .     . 

.     accipere,  recipere,  3. 

Account,  an  . 

.     narratio,  onis,  3,  f. 

Account,  to  . 

.     habere,  2. 

Acceptable    . 

.     gratus,  acceptus  [both  with  dat.). 

Achilles   .     . 

.     Achilles,  Achillei,  and  Achillis,  3,  m. 

Accuse      .    . 

.     i.  accusare,  1,  ii.  reum  facere  {person  in 

ace,  charge  in  gen.). 

Accuser    . 

.     accusator,  criminator,  oris,  3. 

Across 

.     trans  [with  ace). 

Acquit 

.     .     absolvere,  3. 

Add      .     .     . 

.     addere,  3  ;  subjicere,  3. 

Administer 

.     administrare,  1. 

Admire     . 

.     admirari,  1,  dep. 

Admonish  . 

.     admonere,  2. 

Advantage 

.     .     commodum,  i,  2,  tl. 

Advantageou 

s   .     utilis,  e. 

Affecting 

.     .     luctuosus. 

Afford      : 

.     .     prsebere,  2. 

Afi'KR  .     . 

.     post,   with  ace. ;   also  an  adv.    of  time. 

After  that,  postquam. 

Afterwards 

.     .     postea. 

Against    . 

.     .     i.   contra,    with   ace.      ii.    in,    with    ace. 

especially  after  verbs  of  attacking. 

Age      .    . 

.     .     setas,  aetatis,  3,  f.     Saeculiim,  i,  2,  n. 

Aged,  very 

.     .     admodum  senex. 

Ago       .     . 

.     .     abhinc. 

Agreeable 

.     .     gratus,  acceptus,  both  with  dat. ;  conve- 

niens =  "  in  accordance  with. " 

Agricola  . 

.     .     Agricola,  as,  1,  m. 

Aid,  to 

.     .     auxiliari,  opitulari,  1,  dep. 

Alesia  .     . 

.     .     Alesia,  ae,  1,  f. 

All  .     .     . 

i.  omnia,  e,      ii.  totus,   totius.     iiL  uni- 

versus.     iv.  cunctus. 

Although 

.     .     etsi,  etiamsi,  licet. 

Always 

.     .     semper. 

Am   .     .     . 

.     .     esse,  irreg. 

Ambassador 

.     .     legatus,  i,  2,  m. 

Amiable    . 

.     .     suavis,  e. ;  araabilis,  e. 

*  For  irregular  forms  and  principal  parts  of  vei'bs,  &c.,  consult  Grammar 
and  Dictionary. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Among  .    . 
Ancient    . 

And      .     , 
Andromache 
Anger  .    . 
Angry  .     . 

Animal     . 

Announce 

Another   . 

Answer    . 

Antonius  . 
Anxious  for, 
Anxious   .     , 
Anxur 
Any — ^ANY  one 


APPLE     . 

Appoint 

Approach 

Apuleius 

Apulia 

Arabian 

Ariovistus 

Arminius 

Arms     . 

Army    . 


Arrival 
Arrive 

Art 
Ascend 
As  fast  as  pos- 
sible . 
Ashamed,  to  be 
Ask 
Assert 
Assist  . 
Assistance 
At    .     . 


Atilius 


inter,  per,  apud. 

antiquus  {what  has  ceased  to  exist) ;  vetus 

{what  still  exists). 
et,  que  {enclitic). 
Andromache,  es,  1,  f. 
ira,  1,  f. 
iratus,    iracundus  ;    to  be  angry,    irasci, 

dep.  3. 
animal,  is,  3,  n. ;  a  wild  animal,  fera,  ee, 

1,  f. 
to  convey  news,  perferre,  irreg. ;  also  nun- 

tiare,  1. 
i.  vnth  reference  to  a  second  person  only, 

alter,     ii.  generally,  alius. 
i.  verb,  respondere,  2.     ii.  subst.,  respon- 

sum,  i.,  2,  n. 
Antonius,  i.,  2,  n. 
TO  BE  studere,  2. 
.     anxius. 

Anxur,  uris,  3,  n. 

quis,  qui  {used  as  adjective);  qui  vis  {any 

one  at  all);  quisquam  {any particular 

person). 
malum,  i.,  2,  n. 
constituere,  3. 
aditus,  4,  m. 
Apuleius,  i,,  2,  m. 
Apulia,  ae,  1,  f. 
Arabs,  is,  3,  c. 
Ariovistus,  i.,  2,  m, 
Arminius,  i.,  2,  m. 
arma,  orum,  2,  n. 
agmen,  inis,  3,  m.  {army  on  the  march) ; 

exercitus,  us,  4,  m.  {army  encamped) ; 

acies,  ei,  5,  f.  {line  of  battle). 
adventus,  us,  4,  m. 
advenire,  4 ;  pervenire,  4,    {to  reach  the 

end  of  a  journey). 
ars,  artis,  3,  f. 
ascendere,  3. 


quam  celerrime  {adverbial  phrase). 

pudet,  impers,  2. 

rogare,  1  ;  petere,  3. 

aio,  3,  defect.  ;  affirmare,  1  ;  asseverare,  1 . 

juvare,  1,  with  ace. ;  subvenire,  3,  with  dat. 

auxilium,  2  n. 

i.  ad.   with  ace.     ii.  meaning  near,  apud, 

with  ace.    At  is  also  a  sign  of  location  : 

e.g.  at  Capua  — Capu-<B, 
Atilius,  i.,  2,  m. 
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At  hand,  to  be  . 
Athenians  .  . 
Athens      .     .     . 

AlTACTK,  TO      .      . 

Attack,  an  .  . 
Attendant     .     . 

AlTICUS       .      .      , 

Attribute     .     . 
Attribute  blame 
Augustus  .     .    . 
Avarice    .     .     . 
Away,  to  be  .     . 

BACK,  to  come  . 

Baculus 

Bad 

Bai^e     . 

Band     . 

Banish 

Bank    . 

Base 

Barbarian 

Battle  . 

Be  (to)  . 

Beast    . 

Beautiful 

Because     . 


Become,  to 

Begin    . 

Behead 

Believe 

Benefit 

Benefit 


Benevolent 
Beseech 
Bksiege 
Bespatter 
Bestow 
Bitter 
Bitterly 
Blame  . 
Blind    . 
Block   . 
Blood   . 
Blush   . 
Boduoonatus 
Body     .     ,     .     . 
Body,  of  troops 


adesse.     Irreg. 

Athenienses,  ium,  3,  c. 

AthenEe,  arum,  1,  f. 

aggredi,  3,  dep. 

impetus,  us,  4,  m. 

minister,  i.,  2,  m. ;  famulus,  1.,  2,  m. 

Atticus,  i.,  2,  m. 

vertere,  3  ;  dare,  1  ;  tribuere,  3. 

vertere  alicui  culpam^. 

Augustus,  i.,  2,  m. 

avaritia,  1,  f. 

abesse.     Irreg. 

redire,  4  ;  revenire,  4. 

Baculus,  i,  2,  m. 

malus,  improbus. 

Baise,  arum,  1,  f. 

manus,  4,  f. 

ex  urbe  or  ex  civitate  pellere. 

ripa,  se,  1,  f. 

turpis. 

barbarus. 

pugna,  se,  1,  f. ;  praelium,  i.,  2,  n. 

esse.     Irreg. 

bellua,  se,  1,  f. ;  wild  beast,  fera,  se,  1,  f. 

pulcher,  formosus. 

quia  {emphatic,   usually  with  indicative)  ; 

quod  [less  emphatic). 
fieri. 

coepisse,  defective,  incipere,  3. 
securi  percutere. 
credere,  3. 

prodesse.     Irreg.  {vrith  dat. ). 
benefieium,  i..  2,  n. ;  confer  benefits,  bene- 

licere,  3,  with  dat. 
benevolus,  beneficus. 
orare,  1  ;  obsecrare,  1. 
obsidere,  2. 
aspergere,  3. 
dare  ;  donare. 
amarus,  asper. 

aspere,  acerbe  ;  bitterly-hostile,  infestus. 
culpa,  se,  1,  f. 
csecus. 
prsecludere. 
sanguis,  inis,  3,  m. 
erubescere,  .3. 
Boduognatus,  i.,  2,  m. 
corpus,  oris,  3,  n. 
presidium,  i,  2,  n. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Book     .     . 
Bookseller 
Booty    . 
Born     . 

Both     . 

BOTH-AND 

Boy 

Brave  . 
Bravely 
Bread 
Breast  . 
Bribery 
Bring-back 
Britain 
Broad  . 
Bronze  . 
Brother 
Brundusium 
Build    . 
Building 
Burial  . 
Burn     . 
Bury     . 
Business 

Bushel 
But  .     . 


Buy 
By 


C^SAR 
Call 


Camp     .... 
Capital     .     .     . 
Captain     .    .     . 
Captive     .     .     . 
Capua  .... 
Care     .... 
Care,  to  take    . 
Carefully     .     . 
Carry  on  a  war 
Carthage .     .     . 
Carthaginian    . 
Cast      .     .     .     . 
Castle  .     ;     .     • 
Catch   .     .     .     . 


liber,  bri,  2,  m. 

librarius,  i.,  2,  m. 

prsecla,  ae,  1,  f- 

nasci,    3,    dep.    natus,    nata  =  a  son,    a 

daughter. 
ambo  (both  together) ;  uterque  {both  sepa- 
rately). 
et   .    .    et. 
puer,  i.,  2,  m, 
fortis,  e. 
fortiter. 
panis,  is,  3,  m. 
pectus,  oris,  3,  n. 
ambitus,  us,  4,  m. 
referre,  irreg.,  reportare,  1. 
Britannia,  aj,  1,  f. 
latus. 

ses,  ris,  3,  n. 
frater,  tris,  3,  m. 
Brundisium,  i.,  2,  n. 
aedificare,  1  ;  condere,  3. 
sedificium,  2,  n. 
sepultura,  ve,  1,  f. 
incendere,  3. 
sepelire,  4, 
i.  one' 8  affairs,  negotium,  i.,  2,  n. ;  res,  ei, 

5,  f.     ii.  trade,  ars,  artis,  3,  f. 
medimnus,  i.,  2,  m. 

sed  {comes first  in  a  sentence)-,  autem  [second 
in  a  sentence) ;  nisi  {after  negatives). 

,     emere,  3. 

ab,  a  {used  with  ahl.  of  agent);  per,  ace. 
{used  of  secondary  agent). 


Csesar,  ris,  3,  m. 

vocare,   1  ;  call  out,  clamare,  1,  =  name, 

appellare  ;  noniinare. 
castra,  orum,  2,  n, 
caput,  capitis,  3,  n. 
centurio,  onis,  3,  m. 
captivus,  i.,  2,  m. 
Capua,  03,  1,  f. 
cura,  JB,  1,  f- 
cavere,  2  ;  curare,  1. 
diligenter,  caute. 
bellum  gerere. 
Carthago,  ginis,  3,  f. 
Carthaginiensis,  e.,  Poenus,  i.,  2,  m. 
projicere,  3. 
castellum,  i.,  2,  n. 
capere,  3. 
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Catiline  . 
Catius  .  . 
Cavalry,  the 
Cave  .  . 
Cecilia 
Ce^'turio:n 
Certain     . 

Certainly 
Chance 
Cn^utGE 
Charge,  to 
Cheerful  . 
Check  on,  to  put 
Chiefly     . 
Chief  post 
Children  . 
Choose  .     . 
Christian 
Cicero  .     . 
Circumstance 
Citizen 
City      .     . 
Clad     .     . 
Clear,  it  is 
Clever .     . 
Climate,  clime 
Cloak  .     . 
Close  to    . 
Coat     .     . 
Coat,  a  great 
Cohort 
Colour .     . 
Come     .     . 
Command  , 


Commit  a  crime 
Common     .     . 
Companion     . 
Compare   .     , 
Compel,  to 
Compliments,  to 

SEND  ,  .  . 
Conceal,  to  . 
Concerns,  it  . 
Conclusion  . 
Condemn  to  death 
Condition      .     . 


Catilina,  ae,  1,  m. 

Catius,  i.,  2,  m. 

equitatus,  us,  4,  m. 

antrum,  i. ,  2,  n. ;  specus,  us,  4,  m. 

Cecilia,  £e,  1,  f. 

centurio,  onis,  3,  m. 

i.  fixedy  sure^  certus.  ii.  a  particular  per- 
son, quidam. 

certe. 

casus,  4,  m. 

crimen,  3,  n  ;  nomen,  3,  n. 

praedicere,  3. 

laetus. 

moderare,  1  ;  temperare,  1. 

praecipue,  maxime. 

principatus,  4,  m. 

i.  liberi,  orum,  2,  m.    ii.  childy  puer,  2,  m. 

legere,  3  ;  deligere,  3. 

Christianus,  adj. 

Cicero,  onis,  3,  m. 

res,  rei,  5,  f. 

civis,  is,  3,  c, 

urbs,  urbis,  3,  f . 

vestitus,  4,  m. ;  indutus,  4,  m. 

constat.     Impers.,  1. 

callidus,  sellers. 

ccelum,  i.,  2,  n. 

pallium,  i.,  2,  n. ;  poenula,  1,  f. 

prope  {with  ace.) ;  juxta  {vjith  ace), 

tunica,  se,  1,  f.  ;  vestimentum,  2,  n. 

pcenula,  ce,  1,  f. 

cohors,  3,  f . 

color,  oris,  3,  m. 

venire,  4 ;  pervenire. 

i.  verb,  imperare,  1  { followed  by  dative,  and 
ut  with  subj. ) ;  jubere  [ivith  ace.  and 
infinitive),  to  be  in  command,  prseesse. 
ii.  subst.  a  command,  jussum,  i. 

admittere  scelus  ;  comniitere  scelua. 

communis,  e. 

socius,  2,  m. 

confere,  3  .  .  .  w?i^/i=cum. 

cogere,  3 

salutem  dicere,  3, 

celare,  1. 

interest.     Impers.  with  ace.  and  gen. 

finis,  is,  3,  m. 

capitis  damnare. 

conditio,  3,  f. 
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Conduct  oneself 
Confer      .     .     . 


Confess     .     . 
Congratulate 
Conqueor  . 
Conscious  . 
Consider  . 
Consist 
Conspiracy 
Construct 
Consul 
Consulship 
Consult  for 
Content    . 

Convenient 
Cook  . 
Corinth 
Corn  . 
Cost  .  . 
Counsel 
Countenance 


Country    . 
Countryman 
Courage    . 
Courtesy  . 
Coward 
Cowardice 
Crafty 
Create,  to 
Crime    .     . 
Cr(esus 
Crown  .    . 
Cross    .     . 
Cruelty    . 
Cubit    .     . 

CuMiE      .       . 

Custom  .     . 

DAILY      . 

Danger 
Dangerous 
Dart     .     . 
Daughter 
Day  .     .     . 
Day  before 


se  gerere,  3. 

tribuere,  3  ;  confer  benefits,  beneficere,  3 
{with  dat). 

confiteri,  fateri,  2,  dep. 

gratulari,  1,  dep. 

vincere,  3  ;  superare,  1. 

conscius. 

cogitare,  1  ;  aestimare,  1. 

constare,  1  ;  consistere,  3. 

conjuratio,  3,  f. 

construere,  3  ;  facere,  3. 

consul,  is,  3,  m. 

consulatus,  us,  4,  m. 

consulere  (see  385,  3). 

contentus    (with  abl),    contentedly,    con- 
tentus  sorte. 

opportunus. 

coquere,  3. 

Corinthus,  i.,  2,  f. 

frumentum,  2,  n. 

stare,  1  ;  constare,  I. 

consilium,  i.,  2,  n. 

facies,    ei,    5,    f. ;   vultus,   us,  4,  m.  ;   to 
give  one's  countenance   to,   favere,   2 
{with  dat.). 
,     rus,  ruris,  3,  n. ;  era,  1,  f. ;  terra,  1,  f. 
.     civis,  3,  m.  ;  popularis,  3,  m. 
.     virtus,  tutis,  3,  f. 
,     humanitas,  tis,  3,  f. 
.     ignavus,  adj. 
.     ignavia,  se,  1,  f. 
.     astutus,  dolosus,  callidus. 
.     creare,  1  ;  facere.  3. 
.     jftagitium,  i.,  2,  n. ;  scelus,  eris,  3,  n. 
.     Croesus,  i.,  2,  m, 
.     corona,  ae,  1,  f. 

.     transire,  4 ;  trajicere  {with  two  accusatives) . 
.     crudelitas,  atis,  3,  f. 
.     cubitura,  i,  2,  n. 
.     Cumae,  arum,  1,  f. 
.     mos,  moris,  3,  m.  ;  consuetudo,  inis,  3,  f. 

.  i.  diumus,  quotidianus,  adj.    ii.  quotidie, 

adv. 

.  periculum,  i,  2,  n. ;  discrimen,  is,  3,  n. 

.  periculosus. 

.  telum,  i,  1,  2,  n.  ;  jaculum,  i,  2,  n. 

.  filia,  se,  1,  f. 

.  dies,  ei,  4,  m.  and  f . 

.  pridie.     Day  after,  postridie. 
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Day,  to 

Deaf 

Dear 

Death 

Debt 

Deceive  , 

Declare 

Declare  war 

Decree 

Deed     .     . 

Defeat  . 
Defence    . 
Defend 
Defender  . 
Delightful 

Delights,  it 
Demand     . 
Dent     .     . 


Depart  .  . 
Departure  . 
Descended 
Desire  .  .  . 
Desire  .  .  . 
Desirous  .  . 
Desist  .  .  , 
Despise  .  . 
Destroy  .  . 
Destruction  . 
Detain  .  .  . 
Devote  .  .  . 
Devote  oneself 
Dictator  ,  . 
Die  .  .  .  . 
Difficult  .  . 
Disagreeable 
Discharge 


Discover  . 
Discreet  . 
Disgrace  . 
Disgraceful 
Dishonour 
Dispel  .  , 
Disposition 


.     hodie. 
.     surdus. 

carus. 
.     mors,  tis,  3,  f. 
.     8BS  alienum,  ses,  aeris. 
.     fall  ere,  3. 

declarare,  1  :  edicere,  3. 
.     bellum  indicere. 
.     decernere,  3, 
.     factum,  i,  2,  n. ;  gestum,  i,  2,  n.  {daring 

deed) ;  facinus,  oris,  3,  n. 
.     i.  verb,  superare,  1.    ii.  subst.  clades,  is,  3,  f. 
.     prassidium,  i,  2,  n, 
.     defendere,  3  ;  propugnare,  1. 

defensor,  oris,  3,  m. 
.     amcenus  {delightful  to  see) ;  jucundus  {de- 
lightful in  any  way). 
.     delectat ;  juvat,  1,  impers. 
.     postulare,  1. 

.     negare,   1.      (Nego   is  used  to   translate  : 

say  .  .  .  not,  e.g.,  he  says  he  will  not 

come =negat  se  venturum). 

.     abire,  4 ;  proficisci,  dep.  3  ;   discedere,  3. 

.     discessus,  us,  4,  m. ;  profectio,  onis,  3,  f. 

oriundus. 
.     cupiditas,  atis,  3,  f. 
.     cupere,  3  {  =  ask),  quaere  {oi  =  €x.). 
.     avidus,  cupidus. 

desistere,  3. 
.     contemnere,  3  ;  spernere,  3. 
.     delere,  2  ;  consumere,  3. 
.     exitium,  i.,  2,  n. ;  excidium,  i.,  2,  n. 
.     remorari,   1,  dep. 
.     studere,  2  ;  incumbers,  3. 
TO  studere  {with  dat. ). 
.     dictator,  toris,  3,  m. 
.     mori,  dep.,  3. 

difficilis,  e. 
.     molestus,  injucundus. 
.     i.    discharge   one's  duty,    fungi,    dep.,    3. 
ii.  discharge  weapons,  tela  conjicere. 
.     reperire,  4  ;  in  venire,  4  ;  intelligere,  3,  &c. 

prudens,  providus, 
.     dedecus,  oris,  3,  n. 
.     turpis,  e,  inhonestus. 
.     dedecus,  oris,  3,  n. 
.     pellere,  3. 

.  i.  natural  turn  of  mind,  indoles,  is,  3,  f, 
ii.  arrangement,  dispositio,  onis,  3, 
f.,  3 ;  coUocatio,  onis,  3,  f. 
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greatly,  to  be 
Distance,  at  a 
Distant     .     .     . 


Ditch    . 
Do    .     . 

Divide  . 
Divine  . 
Double,  to 
Doubt   . 
Drachma 
Dreadful 
Dream  . 
Drink  . 
Due  .     . 
During 


Duty 


Dwell  .     .     . 

EACH  .  .  .  > 
Easy  .  .  . 
Eat  .... 
Egg  .... 
Eight  .  .  . 
Elder  families 
Elections  .  . 
Eloquent  ,  . 
Else.     .     .     . 


Eminent,  to  be 
Emperor   .     . 
Emperor,  to  be 
Empire  . 
Empty,  to 
Encamp 
End  .     . 

Endeavor 
Endowed 
Endued 
Enemy  . 
Enjoy    . 
Enough 


poenitet,  2.     Imper. 

eminus,  adv. 

i.  to  he  distant,  abesse.     ii.  far  off,  adj. 

disjunctus  ;  adv.  procul. 
fossa,  se,  1,  f. 
facere,  3  ;  agere,  3 ;   do  with  one,  facere 

[vjith  the  abl. ) 
dividere,  3. 
divinus. 
duplicare,  1. 
dubitare,  1. 
drachma,  se,  1,  f. 
terribilis,  e ;  horribilis. 
somniare,  1 ;  a  dream,  somnium. 
bibere,  3 ;  potare,  1. 
debitum,  i,  2,  n.  ;  suum. 
per  with  ace,  inter,  with  ace;  also  by  abl. 

absol.,   e.g.  during  the  consulship  of 

Ccesar  =C9esare  consule. 
i.  officium,  i.  2,  n. ;  ii.  a  particular  duty, 

munus,  eris,  3,  n.,  1,  also  sign  of  the 

genitive,  e.g.,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  king 

—  est  regis, 
habitare,  1. 

uterque,  of  two ;  quisque,  generally. 

facilis,  e. 

edere,  3. 

ovum,  i,  2,  n. 

octo,  indecl.  adj. 

(applied  to  senate)  majores  gentes. 

comitia,  orum,  2,  n. 

eloquens,  facundus. 

taken  with  some  other  word  (e.g.  some 

one  else),  alius, 
eminere,  2. 
iraperator,  oris,  3,  m. 
imperare,  1. 
imperium,  i,  2,  n. 
se  etfundere,  3. 

castra  ponere,  3  ;  castra  locare,  1. 
i.  subst.,  tinis,  is,  3,  m.;  summum.  ii.  verb, 

finire,  4 ;  conficere. 
conari,  1,  dep. 

proeditus  {ivith  abl. ) 

hostis,  is,  3,  c;  inimicus,  i,  2,  m. 
fnii,  3,  dep.;  gaudere,  2. 
satis. 
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Enter  .... 

intrare,  1. 

Enteust    .    .     . 

credere,  3,  {with  dat.  of  person  and  ace. 

of  thing). 

Enumerate,  to  . 

persequi,  3,  dep. 

Equestktan    .     . 

equestris,  e. 

Equitable      .     . 

sequus. 

Esteem      .     .     . 

sestimare,  1  {with  maximi,  pluris,  magni, 

&c.);  facere,  3,  with  same. 

Even     .... 

adv.  etiam,  hut  vjhen  there  is  a  negative, 

quidem,  e.g.  ne  .  .  .  quidem. 

Evening    .     .     . 

vesper,  3,  m. 

Ever     .... 

unquam,  and  after  si,  use  quando,  e.g.  if 

ever  =  si  .  .  .  quando. 

Every 

quisque  {taken  singly),  onmis,  e  {taken  in 

the  aggregate). 

Every  one     .     . 

quisque. 

Everything  .     . 

quidque,  omnia  {plural—all  things). 

Every  time    .     . 

quotus;  ubi. 

Evil      .... 

malum,  i,  2,  n. 

EXAirPLE    .      .      . 

exemplum,  i,  2,  n. 

Exasperate   .     . 

exasperare  ;  exasperated,  infensus,  iratus. 

Excel    .... 

antecellere,  3. 

Excellent      .     . 

egregius,  praestang. 

Exchange      .     . 

mutare,  1. 

Exclaim    .     .     . 

clamare,  1  ;  exclamare,  1. 

Exhausted     .     . 

confectus  {participle). 

Exhort      .     .     . 

hortari,  1. 

Exile    .     .     .     . 

pellere,  3  ;  also  exterminare,  1 ;  ejicere,  3. 

Expecting,  not  . 

inopinans. 

Expedient,  it  is. 

expedit,  4,  impers. 

Expel   .... 

expellere,  3 ;  also  ejicere,  3. 

Experience    .     . 

usus  rerum. 

Explain    .     .     . 

explicare,  1 ;  exponere,  3 ;  demonstrare,  1. 

Eye 

oculus,  2,  m. 

FABIUS    .     .     . 

Fabius,  a  man's  name,  2,  m. 

Faithful  ,     .     . 

fidelis. 

Fall      .... 

cadere,  3. 

Fab,  by      .     .     . 

multo;  longe. 

Fatal    .... 

funestus,  fatalis,  e. 

Fault    ,     .     .     . 

culpa,  JB,  1,  f. ;  peccatum,  i,  2,  n. 

Faustus     .     .     . 

Faustus,  i,  a  man's  name,  2,  m. 

Fear     .     .     .     . 

metus,  us,  4,  m. ;  timer,  oris,  3,  m. 

Fear,  to    .     .     . 

timere,  2 ;  metuere,  3 ;  f ormidare,  1  ;  ve- 

reri,  2,  dep. 

Fkid  on    .     .     . 

vesci,  3,  dep.  {the  feeding  of  men);  pascere, 

(trans)   pasci,   dep.   (intrans),   3   {the 

feeding  of  animals). 

Feel      .     .     .     . 

sentire,  4. 

Feelingb    .     .     . 

animus,  i,  2,  m, 
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Fellow      .     , 

Fertility  .     . 

Few       .     .     . 

Field    .     .     . 

Fifteen     .     . 

Fifty    .     .     . 

Fight    .     .     . 

Fine      .     .     . 

Finish  .     .     . 

First     .     . 

Fish  .     .     . 

Fitted  .     .     . 

Five      .     .     . 

Fix   ...    . 

Flee      .     .     . 

Fleet    .     . 

Flesh    .     .     . 

Flight  .     . 

Flog      .     . 

Flower     .     . 

Fly  {snhst.)     . 

Foe  .     .     . 

Folly    .     . 

Fond      .     . 

Food     .     . 

Foolish     . 

Foot      .     . 

. 

For  .    .    . 

Forbid  .... 

Forced  marches. 

Forces  .... 

Foreign  to    .     . 

Forget,  to     .     . 

Former  ;  latter. 

Fortification     . 

Fortify     .     .     . 

Fortune    .     .     . 

Forty    .... 

Forum  .... 

Forward,  to  send 

Four     .... 

Four  hundred   . 

Freedom    .     .     . 

Free,  to    .     .     . 

Friend  .     . 

,     , 

homo,  inis,  3,  m. 

fertilitas,  atis,  3,  f. 

paucus,  rarus. 

ager,  agri,  2,  m.;  arvnm,  i,  2,  n. 

quindecim,  indecl.  adj. 

quinquaginta,  indecl.  adj. 

pugnare,  1 ;  praslium  committere,  3 ;  dimi- 

care,  1. 
tenuis,  e  {fine  in  texture) ;  pulcher. 
conficere,  3;  finire,  4. 
primi;  primus;    (adv.)  primum;  at  first, 

prime  and  primum. 
i.  subst.  piscis,  is,  3,  m.     ii.  verb,  piscare, 

1,  dep. 
idoneus,  aptus  {with  dat.). 
quinque,  indecl.  adj. 
constituere,  3. 
fugere,  3,  f. 
classis,  is,  3. 
caro,  carnis,  3,  f. 
fuga,  se,  1,  f. 

cffidere  virgis ;  (6eaO  verberare,  1. 
flos,  floris,  3,  m. 
musca,  se,  1,  f. 

hostis,  is,  3,  c ;  inimicus,  i,  2,  m. 
stultitia,  se,  1,  f. 
amans. 

cibus,  i,  2,  m, 
stultus,  fatuus, 
pes,  pedis,  3,  m. 
pro,  with  abl.  (see  Part  I.),  propter;  {for 

this   reason)  propter   earn   causam); 

nam,  enim,  coiij. 
prohibere,  2;  vetare,  1. 
magna  itinera, 
copise,  copiarum,  1,  f. 
alienus,  a. 
oblivisci,  3,  dep. 
ille;  hie. 

munitio,  onis,  3,  t. 
munire,  4. 
Fortuna,  se,  1,  f. 
quadriginta,  indecl.  adj. 
forum,  i,  2,  n. 
pr^emittere,  3. 
quatuor,  indecl.  adj. 
quadringenti. 
Hbertas,  tis,  3,  f. 
liberave,  1. 
amicus,  i,  2,  n. 
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Friendship     .     .  amicitia,  se,  1,  f. 

From     ....  a,  ab,  de,  with  abl. 

Full      ....  pleniis. 

Furthest,  at  the  summum. 


GABII  .     . 

.     .     Gabii,  orum,  2,  m. 

Game     .     . 

.     .     Indus,  i,  2,  m. 

Garb     .     . 

.     .     vestis,  is,  3,  f. 

Garden     . 

.     .     hortus,  i,  2,  m. ;  pleasure  gardens,  horti. 

Gate     .     . 

.     .     porta,  88,  1  f. 

Gaul     .     . 

.     .     Gallia,  se,  1,  f.,  a  Gaul,  Gallus. 

Gellius 

.     .     Gellius,  i,  2,  m. 

General    . 

.     .     imperator,  oris,  3,  m. ;  dux,  ducis,  3,  m. 

Gentleness 

.     mansuetudo,  3,  f. 

Germans   . 

.     .     Germani,  orum,  2,  m. 

Girl     .     . 

.     puella,  ge,  1,  f. 

Give      .     . 

.     .     dare,  1  ;  [as  a  j^resent)  donare,  1. 

Give  up 

.     .     tradere,  3  ;  dedere,  3. 

Glad     .     . 

.     .     laetus. 

Go    .     .     . 

.     .     ire,  4;    proficisci,  3;  go  on,  pergere,  3; 

go    away,    discedere,    3  ;     go    hack, 

r«verti,  3,  dep.;  redire,  4. 

God  .     .     . 

.     ,     Deus,  i.  2,  m.     Irreg. 

Goddess     . 

.     .     dea,  86,  1,  f.     Dat.  and  abl.  plur.  deabus.. 

Gold     .     , 

.     .     aurum,  i,  2,  n. 

Good     .     . 

.     ,     bonus ;  to  do  good,  prodesse. 

Govern 

.     ,     imperare,  1 ;  moderari,  1,  dep. 

Governor . 

.     .     proconsul,  ulis,   3,  m. ;  procurator,  oris, 

3,  m. 
.     ,     concedere,  3  ;  tribuere,  3. 

Grant  ,    , 

Grape   .     . 

.      UVa,  88,  1,  f. 

Grateful  . 

.     .     gratus,  jucundus. 

Great   .     . 

,     .     magnus;    spacious,    amplus;    so   great, 

tantus. 

Great-deal, 

A    .     multum,  multa,  adj. 

Great  deal 

or,  TO 

think  a 

.     .     magni  aestimare. 

Greediness 

.     .     avaritia,  se,  1,  f. 

Greeks 

.     .     Grseci,  orum,  2,  m. 

Grief    .     . 

.     dolor,  oris,  3,  m. 

Grievous  . 

.     .     gravis,  e. 

Ground     . 

.     .     humus,  i,  2,  f. ;  on  the  ground,  hnmi. 

Grow    ,     . 

.     .     gignere,  3  ;  gnasci,  3,  dep. 

Guard  .     . 

.     .     pra?.sidium,  i,  2,  n. 

Guilty,  to  p 

IND .     damnare,  1. 

HAND 

.     .     manus,   us,  4,   f. ;  close-to-hand,  hand  to- 

hand,  cominus. 

Hannibal  . 

.     Hannibal,  is,  3,  m. 

Happiness 

.     .     felicitas,  tis,  3,  f. ;  vita  beata. 
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Happy 
Hard 

Harm 

Harvest 

Hat 

Hate 

Hateful 

Have 

He    . 


Head    . 
Health 

Healthy 
Hear    . 
Heavy  . 
Hector 
Height 
Helmet 
Help     . 


Her 

Here.    . 
Hesitate 
Hide 
High     . 
Highly,  to 

THINK  OF 

Hill      .     . 
Himself,  herself, 
itself     .     ,     . 

His,  hers,  its     . 
Hold     .     . 
History     . 
Holy     .     . 
Home    .     . 

Honey  .     . 
Honor  .     . 
Honourable 
Honourably 
Hope     .     . 


felix,  cis  ;  beatus. 

i.  hard  to  touch,   durus.     ii.  hard  to  do, 

difficilis,  e. 
nocere,  2,  loiih  dat.,  Isedere,  3. 
messis,  is,  3,  f. 
petasus,  i.,  2,  m. 

odisse,  3,  defect. ;  hated,  invisus,  adj. 
odiosus  ;  invisus, 
habere,  2. 

usually  translated  by  a  verbal  inflection; 
emphatic,  ipse,  ille,  iste ;  general,  is  ; 
reflexive,  ace.  case,  se. 
caput,  itis,  3,  n. 

valetudo,  inis,  3,  f.  ;  sanitas,  tatis,  3,  f.  ; 
to  be  in  good  health,  bene  valere. 

aalubris. 

audire,  4. 

gravis,  e. 

Hector,  oris,  3,  m. 

altitude,  inis,  3,  f .  ;  heights,  loca  superiora. 

cassis,  idis,  3,  f. ;  galea,  oe,  1,  f. 

auxilium,    i. ,   2,   n. ,    opis,    defect.  ;    sub- 
sidium,  2,  n. 

ilia,  ipsa,  ista,  ea ;  possessive  adj.,  auas, 

hie,  ado. 

dubitare,  1. 

celare,  1. 

altus. 


magni  ?estimari,  with  ace. 
collis,  is,  3,  m. 


Horace 

Horatius 
Horse  . 


se,  reflexive;   ipse,  a,  um,   in  agreement 

subject ;  by  himself  =  solus, 
suus,  reflexive;  ejus,  generally. 
tenere,  2. 
.     histoi'ia,  ae,  1,  f. 
sanctus. 

domus,  us,  irreg. ;  at  home,  domi ;  home- 
wards,  or  \to)  home,  domum, 
.     mel,  lis,  3,  n. 
.     honor,  oris,  3,  m. 
,     honestus. 

honeste. 
,     i,  verb,  sperare,   1.     ii.  sidist.   spes,  5,  f. 
You  are  my  hope,  in  te  spem  pono. 

'  j  Horatius,  i,,  2,  m. 

,.    equus,  i,  2,  m.  ;  caballus,  i,  2,  m. ;   horse- 
back on,  ex  equo. 
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Hostile 

Hour    . 

However 

Humble 

Hundred 

Hunger 

Hurtful 

Husband 

How 


Idleness 
If     .     . 


Ignorant  .  .  . 
Ill,  to  speak  of 
Illustrious  .  . 
Immediately  .  . 
Immortal  .  .  . 
Implicated  .  . 
Impute  .  .  . 
In 

Indeed       .     .  . 

Industrious  .  . 
Influence  with, 

to  have .     .  . 

Inform      .     .  . 

Inhabitant    .  . 

Injurious  .     .  . 

Innocent  .     .  . 

Instruct   .     .  . 

Instructor    .  . 

Intellect  .     .  . 

Intentionally  . 
Interest  of,  it 

IS  THE       .       .       . 

Into  .... 
Iron  .... 
Island  .... 
It 


Italy 
Its    , 


JANUS 


inimicus,  bitterly  hostile  ;  infestus. 

hora,  36,  2,  f. 

tamen  ;  veruntamen. 

humilis. 

centum,  indecl.  adj. 

fames,  is,  3,  f. 

noxius,  nocens. 

maritus,  i.,  2,  m. ;  vir,  viri,  2,  m. 

quam  {adv.). 

usually  translated  by  verbal  inflection  ;  em- 
phatic, ego. 

ignavia,  ae,  1,  f. 

si,  with  indie,  if  something  is  merely  as- 
sumed :  with  subj.  if  something  is  re- 
presented as  only  likely  to  happen. 

ignarus  {with  gen.). 

maledicere,,  3,  with  dat. 

clarus. 

statim. 

immortalis. 

affinis. 

dare,  1  ;  vertere,  3  ;  tribuere,  3. 

in,  with  ace.  after  verbs  of  motion :  with 
abl.  signifying  rest  {during)  per. 

vero. 

industrius,  strenuus,  diligens. 

valere  apud. 

certiorem  facere,  3;  nuntiare,  1. 

incola,  ae,  1,  c. 

noxius,  nocens  ;  gravis,  e. 

innoxius,  not  guilty  ;  insons. 

erudire,  4  ;  {command)  mandare,  1. 

magister,  i,  2,  m.,  &c. ;  a.,  1,  f. 

mens,  tis,  3,  f. 

de  industria  ;  volenter. 

interest,  used  with  mesi,  tua,  sua,  &c.,  and 
the  gen.  of  subst.    (See  Grammar). 

in,  with  ace. 

ferrum,  i,,  2,  n. 

insula,  se,  1,  f. 

is,  ea,  id:  our  English  impersonal  it  is 
translated  by  a  verbal  inflexion. 

Italia,  ae,  name  of  a  country,  f . 

Buus,  sua,  suum,  rejlexive  ;  ejus,  generally. 

Janus,  i.  name  of  a  mythological  personage, 
2,  m. 
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Journey    .     .     .     iter,  itneris,  3,  n. ;  to  finish  a  journey,  iter 

conficere. 

Jove  ....  Zu^itev,  3 ovis,  name  of  a  mythological  per- 
sonage, 3,  m. 

Judge   ....     judex,  icis,  3,  c. 

Judgment  .     .     .     judicium,  i,  2,  n. ;  opinion,  sententia,  ae, 

1,  f. 

Julia    ....     Julia,  ae,  a  woman's  name,  1,  f. 

Julius  ....     Jwlins,  i.,  a  man's  name,  2,  m. 

Just       ....     Justus,  sequus  {exactly,  with  numerals)  ipse. 

Justice      .     .     .     justitia,  se,  1,1;  also  by  neut.  o/ Justus, 

sequus. 


KEEP  FROM    .      . 

Keep  ignorant  of 
Kill     .... 
Kind     .... 


Kind-hearted 
Kindness  .     . 

King     .     .     . 
Know    .     .     . 

Knowledge   . 
Knowledge  of, 
without  the 

LABIENUS  . 
Labour      .    . 

Lake     .  .  . 

Lame     .  .  . 

Lamb     .  .  . 

Large   .  .  . 

Last  .  .  . 
Laugh  &  laugh 
Law  .  .  . 
Layaside  .  . 
Lead  across  . 
Leadership   . 

Learn  .     .  . 

Learned   .  . 

Learning  .  . 

Leave  .     .  . 


Left 
Legion 


continere,  2. 

eelare,  L 

interficere,  3  ;  necare,  1  ;  occidere,  3. 

benignus,    beneticus,    benevolus   {of  this 

kind),  hujusmodo. 
benignus. 
i.  feeling  of  kindness,  benignitas,  atis,  3,  f. 

ii.  act  of  kindness,  beneficium,  2,  n. 
rex,  regis,  3,  m. 
{of  a  fact)  scire,  4,  followed  by  ace.  with 

infin. ;  {of  a  person)  cognoscere,  3. 
scientia,  oc,  1,  f. 

clam,  with  abj. ;  sometimes  "with  ace. 


.     Labienus,  i.,  a  man's  name,  2,  m. 

.     i.  verb,  laborare,  1.     ii.  subst.  labor,  oris, 

3,  m.  ;  opus,  3,  n. 
.     lacus,  us,  4,  m. 
.     claudus. 
,     agnus,  1,  2,  m. 
.     grandis,  e.  :  magnus  ;  a  large  house,  domus 

ampla. 
.     postremus. 
ATridere,  2. 
.     lex,  legis,  3,  f. 
deponere,  3. 
trajicere,  3. 
.      Use  dux,  cis,  3,  m.  in  abl.   absol,  e.g., 

under  my  leadership  —  me  duce. 
.     discere. 
.     doctus. 
.     doctrina,  se,  1,  f. 
.     i.  relinquere,  3.    ii.  to  go  aicay,  discedexe, 

leave  out,  omittere,  3. 
.  ■  sinister. 
.     legio,  onis,  3,  f. 
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Length      .     .     . 

Letter.     .     .     . 

Life  .... 
Light  .... 
Like  {verb)  .  . 
Lieutenant  .  . 
Like  .... 
Like     .... 

Lion  .... 
Listen  .... 
Litter  (a  vehicle) 

Live      .... 

London  .  .  . 
Long     .... 

Lord     .... 
Lord,  of  himself. 
Lose      .... 
Loss      .... 

Lot 

Love  .... 
Love,  to  .  .  . 
Loving  .... 
LuciLius  .  .  . 
lucullus  .  .  . 
Lyons   .... 


In  a  phrase  such  as,  three  feet  in  length, 

use  adj.  longus. 
epistola,  se,  1,  f.  ;  litterse,  arum,  1,  f . ;  a 

letter  of  the  alphabet,  littera. 
vita,  88,  1,  f . ;  sIbo  — lifetime. 
lumen,  inis,  3,  n. 
amare,  1  ;  juvare,  1. 
legatus,  i,  2,  m. 
adj.  similis,  with  gen.  or  dat. 
adv.  similiter,  followed  by  ace. ;  ceu,  quasi, 

velut,  haud  aliter  ac. 
leo,  nis,  3,  m. 

auscultare,  1  ;  audire,  4  ;  obedire,  4. 
lectica,  se,   1,  f. ;  to  be  carried  in  a  litter, 

leetica  ferri. 
vivere,  3 ;  live  on,  vesci,  3 ;    dwell  in,  or 

at,  habitare,  1. 
Londinium,  i,  name  of  a  town,  2,  n. 
longus,  when  measure  is  specified  followed 

by  ace. 
dominus,  i,  2,  m. 
sibi  imperiosus, 
perdere,  3;  amittere,  3. 
damnum,  2,  n. 
sors,  tis,  3,  f. 

amor,  oris,  3,  m. ;  {filial)  pietas,  tis,  3,  f. 
amare,  1 ;  diligere,  3o 
amans. 

Lucilius,  i,  2,  m. 
Lucullus,  i,  2,  m. 
Lugdunum,  i,  2,  n. 


MAKE.     .    .     . 
Man      .... 

Mandate  .  .  . 
Manlius  .  .  . 
Many  .  .  .  . 
Many,  a  good  . 
Marcellus  ,  . 
March,  on  the, 
to  BE .  .  .  . 
March  .... 
Marcus  .  .  . 
Marius  -  .  . 
Marry      .     .     . 


Marseilles 


faeere,  3. 

homo,  inis,  3,  m.;  vir,  viri,  2,  m. 

mandatum,  i,  2,  n. 

Manlius,  i,  2,  m. 

multi,  plerique  ;  how  many  ?  =  quot. 

complures;  plerique. 

Marcellus,  i,  2,  m. 

iter  faeere,  3 ;  in  itinere  esse. 

contendere,  3 ;  iter  faeere,  3. 

Marcus,  i,  2,  m. 

Marius,  i,  2,  m, 

i.  of  the  man,  ducere,  and  ducere  in  ma- 

trimonium,  3.     ii.  of  the  woman,  nu- 

bere,  with  dat. 
Massilia,  ae,  1,  f. 
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Master     .    .    . 

Master  of,  to  be 
Match  for,  to  be 
Matter     .     .    . 

Means  .... 


Message    .    .    . 

Messenger     .    . 

Metellus  .     .     . 

Might  .... 

Miletus    .     .     . 

Milk     .... 

MiNA      .... 

Mindful    .     .     . 

Miserable     .     . 

Misery.     .     .'    . 

Misfortune   .     . 

Mistake,  to  .     . 

Mistress   .     .     . 

Money  .... 

Month  .... 

More    .... 

Morning,  in  the 

Morrow,  to- 

Most     .... 

Mountain      .     . 

Move     .     .     .     . 

Mother     .     .    . 

Much  less      .     . 

Multitude     .     . 

Murder    .     .     . 

Music   ,     .     .     . 

My,  mink  .     .    . 

dominus,  i,  2,  m.;  to  be  master  of  one's- 

self,  sibi  temperare. 
potiri,  4,  dep. 

par  esse ;  no  match  for,  impar,  toith  dat. 
i.  suhst.  affair,  res,  rei,  5,  f.  ii.  imp.  verby 

it  matters,  refert. 
when  used  in  a  phrase,  by  means  of,  trans- 
late by  a,  ab,  or  (ijf  secondary  or  agent) 
per  ;   generally,   modus,  i,  2,  m. 
nuntius,  i,  2,  m. 
nuntius,  i,  2,  m. 
Metellus,  i,  2,  m. 

ops. ,  with  all  one's  might,  summa  ope. 
Miletus,  i,  2,  f. 
lac,  tis,  3,  n. 

mina,   se,    1,   f,   a  Roman  coin:  in  silver, 
vx>rth  afx>ut  £3  15s.  sterling ;  in  gold, 
about  £17  15s. 
memor. 
miser. 

miseria,  1,  f. 

res  ad  versa©  ;  also  adversa  {adj.) 
errorem  facere. 
domina,  se,  1,  f. 
pecunia,   »,    l,i.:  a  piece  of  money,  nu- 

mus,  2. 
mensis,  is,  3,  m. 

plus,  pluris,   used  as  a  sub.  in  sing.  ;  adv., 
magis  ;  also  translated  by  the  inflexion 
of  the  comparative. 
mane,  adv.;  very  early,  diluculo. 
eras,  adv.;  eras tino  die. 
plurimus,  plerique,  most  people;   adv. 
maxime;  also  translated  by  the  in- 
flexion of  superlative. 
mens  3,  m. 
movere,  2. 
,     mater,  tris,  3,  f. 
nedum. 

multitude,  inis,  3,  f. 
necare,  1 ;  trucidare,  1. 
musica,  se,  or  musice,  es,  1,  f. 
.     meus. 


NAME 


Naples  .  . 
Narrate  . 
Narrowness 


i.  vei'by  nominare,   1. 

inis,  3,  u, ;  in  the 

fidem  1 
Neapolis,  is,  3,  f. 
narrare,  1. 
augustiaj,  1,  f. 


ii.  sub.<if.,  nomen, 
name  of,  &c.  —  Pro 
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Nation  . 
Near  . 
Nearly 
Necessary,  it 
Need  . 
Neighbouring 
Nervii  . 
Net  .     . 


Never  . 
New 

Next  , 
Nine  . 
Ninety  . 
Nismes  , 
No    .     . 


Noble  . 
Nobly  . 
No-one  . 
Nor  .  . 
Not  .     . 


Not  only^ 

Nothing 

Nourish 

Now 

Number 


is. 


gens,  tis,  3,  f. ;  natio,  3,  f. 

prope,  juxta,  adv.,  both  with  ace. 

fere,  prene,  adv. 

oportet;  also  =  "I  must. " 

i.  Huhst.,  opus.     ii.  verb,  egere. 

vicinus,  propinquus, 

Nervii,  iorum,  2,  n. 

rete,  is,  3,  n. ;  a  spider's  net  or  web,  telse, 

arum,  1,  f. 
nunquam. 
i.  adj.  novus,   recens.     ii.  subst.  news, 

nuntii. 
proximus,  icith  dat. ;  juxta,  with  ace. 
novem,  indecl.  adj. 
nonaginta,  indecl.  adj. 
Nemausus,  i,  2,  f. 
i.  nuUus.     ii.  particle  of  negation,   haud 

vero,  minime  quidem. 
nobilis ;  clarus, 
praeclare. 

nemo,  inis,  3 ;  nullus ;  that  no  one,  ne  quis. 
neque,  nee,  neu. 
non,  haud,  ne,  loith  imperat.;   not  even, 

ne  .   .  .  quidem ;  not  at  all,  nihil, 
non  solum. 

nihil,  nil ;  nothing  but,  nihil  aliud  nisi, 
alere,  3. 

nunc  ;  more  emphatic,  jam. 
i.  verb,  numerare,  1.     ii.  subst.   numerus, 

i,  2,  m. 


O!     .     .     . 
Obedience 

Obey 
Obscure 
Obstinate 
Occur 
Of    . 


Often 
Old  . 


Old-age 
On    . 


On  account  or 
Once     .    ,     . 

Once,  at   .    . 


0  !  vocative;  ohe. 

obedientia,  se,  1,  f, ;  obtemperatio,  onis, 

3,  f. 
parere,  2. 

obscurus  ;  humilis,  e. 
pervicax,  pertinax. 
ineidere,  3  ;  occidere,  3. 
sign  of  genitive;  after  certain  verbs  use  ex, 

generally,  de. 
ssepe ;  crebro. 
senex,  senis,  3,  m. ;  vetua,  antiquus,  pris- 

tinus. 
aenectus,  tutis,  3,  f. 
in  [with  ahi. )  ;  super  [wHh  abl. ) ;  also,  a 

sign  of  tfie  abl. 
propter, 
■emel,  numeral  adv.;  siraul,  onct  upon  a 

time,  aliquando;  quodam  tempore, 
statim. 


xl 
One 


One's  . 
One-self 
Only  . 
Opinion 

Oppose  . 

Oppress 

Opulent 

Oration 

Orator 

Order  . 


Original 
Ostia     . 
Other  . 


Our  .  . 
Out  of  . 
Outside 
Ovid  . 
Own 
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unus  ;  one  at  a  time,  singuli,  ae,  a ;  th^ 
one  .  .  .  the  other;  alter.  .  ,  alter  i 
alius   ,  .   .   alius ;  one  of  two  =  alter. 

any  one,  quivis ;  oneself,  ipse ;  when  the  sub- 
ject, use  cases  of  tu,  or  the  reflexive,  se. 

solum,  tantum ;  not  only,  non  solum. 

sententia,  a3,  I,  f. ,  judicium ;  in  my  opinion,. 
me  judice,  abl.  ahs. 

opponere,  3,  with  dot. 

premere,  3. 

opulentus. 

oratio,  onis,  3,  f. 

orator,  oris,  3,  m:. 

i.  verb,  imperare,  1,  with  dat.;  jubere,^  2^ 
with  ace.  ii.  subst.  an  order,  jus- 
sum,  2,  VL.;  imperatum,  2,  n. 

pristinus. 

Ostia,  ae,  1,  f. 

alter,  other  of  two;  alius,  other,  when  not 
the  same  as  any  before-mentioned. 

noster. 

e,  ex,  de,  with  aU. ;  extra,  vnth  ace. 

extra,  with  ace 

Ovidius,  i.,  a  man's  name,  2,  m. 

my  own,  meus  ;  his  own,  suus,  &c. 


PAIN  .  .  . 
Pansa  .  .  . 
Pardon      .     - 

Parent  .  . 
Passions  .  . 
Past  (=past 

things)  .  . 
Patience  .  . 
Pay  .... 
Peace  .  .  . 
People  .     .    . 

Perhaps  .  . 
Perish       .     . 

Permission,  to 
GIVE  .     .     . 
PKRMrr .     .     . 

Persuade  .  . 
Picture  .  . 
Pitch  a  camp 


dolor,  oris,  3,  m. 

Pansa,  je,  a  man's  nam.e,  1,  ra. 

{of  a  superior)  veni  dare,  {of  an  equal} 

ignoscere,  3. 
parens,  tis,  3,  c 
animus,  2,  m. 

praeterita,  pi.  adj. 

patientia,  se,  1,  f. 

solvere,  3 ;  pendere,  3. 

pax,  jxicis,  3,  f. 

populus,  i.,  2,  m. ;  plebe,    bis,  3,  f.,  the 

lower  orders. 
fortasse  ;  less  emphatic,  forsitan. 
.     perire,  4, 

^  permittere,  3  ;  without  permission,  invitus, 
j  injuasu  ;  imthoiU  my  permission,   me 

y         invito  ;    ivith   your  permission,    pace 
I  tua  ;  /  am  permitted  ■—  J  may  —  licet 

)  mihi. 

,     persuadere,  2,  with  dat. 
.     tabula,  picta,  x,  1,  f. 
.     castra,  ponere,  3  ;  nimire,  S;  and  locare,  K 
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Pity,  to     .     .     . 

Place   .... 

Plain  .... 
Plan     .... 

Plancus  .  .  . 
Plant  .... 
Pleasure  .  .  . 
Pleasant  .  .  . 
Please  .... 
Pleased  .  .  . 
Pleasuke,  to  give 

Plenty 
Plunder,  to 
Poem     .     . 
Poet      .     . 
Pond     .     . 
Poor     .     . 
Position  (of  aflfairs) 
Possession  of,  to  ) 

TAKE  .       .       .   > 

Possess      .     .     .  ) 
Post,  chiep    .     . 
Power  .... 


Powerful 
Practise   . 
Praetor 
Praise. 


Pray     .     . 
Precede    . 
Preeminent 
Prefer 


Present  .  .  . 
Present  at,  to  be 
Present,  to  be  . 
Present,  to  .  . 
Preserve  .  .  . 
Prevent    .     .     . 

Previously  to  . 
Price  .... 
Proconsul     .    . 


miserere,  2 ;  miseresci,  3,  dep.  and  miseret, 

2.  Jmpers.     Noun,  misericordia. 
locus,  i. ;  plural,  loci,  and  loca,  2,  hetereo- 

geneous. 

planities.  5,  f. 

concilium,  i.,  2,  n. ;  to  form  a  plan^  con- 
cilium capere. 

Plancus,  i. ,  a  man's  name,  2,  m. 

serere,  3. 

voluptas,  tis,  3,  f. 

jucundus  ;  pleasant  to  look  on,  amcenus. 

placere,  2,  it  pleases  me  {I  like)='nie  libet. 

Isetus. 

to  do  a  pleasure  to  anyone,  gratum  facere 
alicui. 

copia,  86,  1,  f. ;  copise,  forces,  or  troops. 

diripere,  3. 

carmen,  inis,  3,  n. 

poeta,  96,  1,  m. 

stagnum,  i.,  2,  n, 

pauper,  eris  ;  egens. 

rerum  status. 

i.  verb,  potiri,  dep. ,  4 ;  with  abl.  or  gen. 
ii.     ii.  subst.,  bona,  possessions. 

principatus,  4,  m. 

vis,  3,  f. ;   potestas,  tatis.  3,  f. ;  in  our 

power,  penes  nos  ;  with  all  his  power. 

summis  viribus,  summa  ope. 
potens,  validus. 
colere,  3. 

praetor,  oris,  3,  m, 
i,  verb,  laudare,  1.     ii.  subst.  laus,  laudis, 

3,  f. 

orare,  1  ;  precari,  1,  dep. 

antecedere,  3. 

prsestans,  insignis. 

malle,   i.      Irreg.      Anteponere,    3,    unth 

dat.  and  ace;  posthabere,  2. 
donum,  2,  n. ;  munus,  3,  n. 

adesse.     Irreg. 

donare,  1. 

servare,  1  ;  conscrvare,  1. 

prohibere,  2;  obstare,  1,  followed  by  quo 

minus  and  subj. 
ante  ,   .   ,  quam  ;  prius  .   .   .  quam. 
pretiura,  2,  n. 
pro-consul,  ulis,  3,  m. 
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Promise,  a     .     .     promissum,  2,  n.  ;  fides,  ei,  5,  f. 

Promisk,  to    .     .     promittere,  3  ;  poUiceri,  2,  dep. 

Prophetic      .     .     divinus ;  fatidicus. 

Proprator    .     .     propraetor. 

Proud  ....     superbus  ;  to  he  proud,  superbire,  4. 

Prove   ....     probare,  1  ;  docere,  2.     Prove  oneself,  se 

praestare,  praebere. 
Prudence.     .     .     prudentia,    ae,    1,    f . ;    consilium,    2,    n. ; 

without  prudence,  expers,  consilii. 
PuBLius     .     .     .     Publius,  i.,  a  man^s  name,  2,  m. 
Punish       .     .     .  )  punire,  4 ;  pcenas  sumere,  3;  to  be  punished, 
Punishment  .     .  \  poenas  dare  ;  punishment,  pcEna,  1,  f. 

Pupil    ....     discipulus,  i.,  2,  n. 
Put  on       ...     induere,  3. 
Pursue      .     .     .     sequi,  3,  dep. ;  persequi,  3,  dep. 

QUEEN     .     ,     .  regina,  ae,  1,  f. 

Question   .     .     ,  interrogare,  1. 

Quick    ....  celer,  citus  ;  velox  ;  quickly,  celeriter. 

Quintus     .     .     .  Qnintus,  i.,  a  man's  name,  2,  m. 

RAGE  ....     ira,  ae,  i.,  .  ;  furor,  3,  m. 

Kampart   .     .     .     vallum,  i.,  2,  n. 

Rank    ....     ordo,  inis,  3,  m.  ;  of  noble  rank,  liaud  ob- 

scuro  loco  natus. 
Rapid    ....     celer  ;  rapidus. 
Rash     ....     praeceps,  temerarius. 
Rather      .     .     .     potius ;  to  have  rather,  malle.     Irreg. 
Reach  ....     attingere,  3  ;  pervenire,  m. 
Read     ....     legere,  3  ;  read  through,  perlegere,  3. 
Reality     ...     res  vera  ;  in  reality,  re  vera. 
Reason       .     .     .     i.  5^6.?^.,  consilium,  ratio,  mens;  =ca?ise= 

causa,     ii.  2)hrase  :  for  what  reason, 
cur,  quare,  quamobrem. 
Recall       .     .     .     revocare,  1. 
Receive     .     .     .     accipere,  3  ;  recipere,  3. 
Reckon      .     .     .     i.  to  value,    a^stimare,    1.      ii.   to  count, 

numerare,  1. 
Record      .     ,     .     referre,  3  ;  tradere,  3. 
Reduce      .     .     .     i.  to  bring  to  any  condition,  redigere,  3. 

ii.  to  conquer,  vincere,  3  ;  subigere,  3. 
Refuse.     .     .     .     recusare,  1. 
Regulus    .     .     .     Regains,  i.,  amah's  ?irtmf,  2,  m. 
Rejoice      .     .     .     gaudere,  semi  dep.,  2  ;  lietari,  dep.,  1. 
Relate       .     .     .     exponere,  3  ;  referre,  3. 
Relying    .     .     .     fretus,  icith  abl. 
Remain      .     .     .     manere,  2. 
Remember      .     .     recorder,  1,  dep. ;   memini,  reminisci, 

3,  dep. 
Remind      .'    .     .     monere,  3 ;  admonere,  2. 
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Render 
Renowned 
Repay   .     . 
Repent 
Reply   .     . 


Report 

Require  . 
Reside  in  . 
Resist  .  . 
Restrain  . 
Return 


Revile  .     . 
Revolution 
Rheimr  . 
Rhodes, 
Rhone  . 
Rhine   . 
Rich 
Riches  . 
Right   . 
Rise 
River   . 

Road  . 
Rob  .  . 
Robber . 
Roman  . 

Rome  . 
Roomy  . 
Royal  . 
Rubicon 
Rule     . 

SACRED 
Safe 

Safety,  in 
Safety  . 
Salute  . 
Same 
Sardis  . 
Satisfaction, 

one's. 
Satisfy 
Say,  to 


to 


reddere,  3  ;  prsebere,  2. 

prseclarus. 

adaequare. 

pcEnitet,  2  ;  impers. 

i.  vei'b,  respondere,  2.     ii.  subst,  respon- 

sum,  2,  m. 
renuntiare,  1  ;  referre,  3  ;  to  a  letter,  re- 

scribere. 
(ask)  poscere,  3. 
{to  be  placed)  poni,  3. 
resistere,  3  ;  obstare,  1  ;  repugnare,  1. 
retinere,  2. 
i.  verb,    give   back,    reddere  ;   come   back, 

redire,  4  ;  regredi,  3,  dep.  {give  back) 

=  reddere,  3.     ii.  subst.,  reditus,  us, 

4,  m. 
maledicere,  3,  with  dat. 
res  novae. 
Remi,  orum,  2,  m. 

Rhodes,  i.,  an  island  of  the  jEgean,  2,  f. 
Rhodanus,  i,,  a  river  of  Gaul,  2,  m. 
Rhenus,  i.,  a  river  of  Germany,  2,  n. 
dives,  itis  ;  opulentus. 
divitise,  arum,  1,  f.  ;  opes,  opum,  3,  f. 
Justus. 

incrementum,  2,  n. 
flumen,  inis,  3,  n. ;  amnis,  is,  3,  m. ;  flu- 

vius,  i,  2,  m. 
iter,  itineris,  3,  n. ;  via,  se,  1,  f. 
spoliare,  1. 
latro,  onis,  3,  n. 
Romanus,  i.,  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  2,  id.  ; 

of -Home,  Romauus,  adj. 
Roma,  3d,  the  chief  city  of  Italy,  1,  f. 
am  plus,  capax  {latter  with  gen.) 
regalis. 

Rubico,  onis,  a  river  of  Italy,  3,  m. 
regere,  3  ;  imperare,  1  ;  dominari,  1,  dep. 

sanctus  ;  sacer  ;  religiosus. 

incolumis,  tutus. 

salus,  3,  f. 

salutare,  1  ;  salutem  dicere,  3. 

idem. 

Sardes,  ium,  3,  f. 

ex  sententia. 

satisfacere,  3. 

dicere,  3.  \ 
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Say  to,  not    .     . 

negare,  1. 

Scarce  .... 

rarus ;  a  scarce  bird,  rara  avis ;  a  scarce 

kind  of  friend,  rarum  genus  amicorum. 

Sea   .     .     .     .     . 

mare,  is,  8,  n. 

Second  .     .     .     . 

seciindus. 

Secret  .     .     .     . 

secretus,  occultus. 

See 

videre,  2,  cernere,  3  ;  aspioere,  3. 

Seem      .     .     .     . 

videri,  2. 

Seldom.     .     .     . 

rare. 

Sell       .     .     .     . 

vend  ere,  3;  to  sell  at,  vendere,  with  abl. 

Senate  .     .     .     . 

senatus,  us,  4,  m. ;  patres,  3,  m. 

Send      .     .     .     . 

mittere,  3 ;  send  forward,  prsemittere,  3  ; 

to  send  for,  arcessere,  3. 

Seneca  .     .     .     . 

Seneca,  se,  1.  m. 

Servant    .     .     . 

servus,  i,  2,  m. ;  famulus,  i,  2,  m. ;  minis- 

ter, tri,  2,  m. 

Serve    .     .     .     . 

servire,  4. 

Service,  to  be  oi 

!•    prodesse. 

Service,  militar 

X"  militia,  1,  f. ;  at  service,  militias. 

Set  out      .     .     . 

proficisci,  dep.  3;  abire,  4,  irreg. 

Seven    .     .     .     . 

*  septem,  indecl.  adj. 

Seventh    .     .     . 

Septimus. 

Severe  .     .     .     . 

gravis- 

Severely  .     .     . 

graviter;  aspere. 

Sheep    .     .     .     . 

ovis,  is,  3,  i. 

Shepherd  .     .     . 

pastor,  oris,  3,  m. 

Shield  .     .     .     . 

scutum,  i,  2,  n.;  clipeus.  i,  2,  m. 

Shilling   .     .     . 

solidus,  i,  2,  m. 

Short   .     .    .     . 

brevis.  e. 

Show    .     .     .     . 

monstrare,  1  ;  ostendere,  3. 

Shut     .     .     .     . 

claudere,  3. 

Sicilian     .     .     . 

Siculus,  i,  2,  m. 

Sicily   .     .     .     . 

Sicilia,  se,  1,  f. 

Side  of,  on  this. 

citra,  with  ace. ;  on  the  other  side  of,  trans, 

ultra,  with  ace. 

Silence     .     .     . 

i.  subst.,   silentium,  i,  2,  n.     ii.    to  keep 

silence  (to  say  nothing),  tacere,  2  ;  {to 

make  no  noise),  silere. 

Sister  .    .     .     . 

sorer,  oris,  3,  f. 

Situated    .     . 

situs. 

Sit    ...     . 

sedere,  2  ;  with  in,  and  the  abl. 

Six   ...     . 

sex,  indecl.  adj. 

Sixteenth 

sextus  deeiraus. 

Size  .... 

magnitude,  inis,  3,  f. 

Skilful     .     . 

peritus  ;  callidus  ;  sellers. 

Skin      .     .     . 

.     pellis,  is,  3,  f. 

Slave    .     .     . 

servus,  i,  2,  m. 

Slay      .     .     . 

.     interficere. 

Slender    .     . 

,     tenuis. 
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So 


Sober    . 
Socrates 
Soldier 
Some     . 


Sometimes  , 
Soox. 


Sorrow  ,  .  . 
Sosii  .... 
Soul  .... 
Sound  .... 

Sow  ..... 
Spain  .... 
Spaniards  .  . 
Speak  .... 
Speak  well  of  . 
Spear  .... 
Speech,  a  .  .  . 
Speech,  to  make  a 
Speed,  at  full  . 
Spider  .... 
Stand    .... 


Start    . 
State    . 
State,  the 
Station 

Statue  . 

Stay 

Stick,  a 

Still 

Stone    . 

Storm,  to 

Storm,  to  take  by 

Strait  . 

Strive  . 

Strong . 


sic,  ita,  ut;  so  many,  tot,  so    .    ,    .    as^ 

tain   ,  ,  .    quam,  adeo   .  .  .   ut ;  so 

fduch  .  .  .  tantus. 
sobrius. 

Socrates,  is,  a  man^s  name,  3,  m. 
miles,  itis,  3,  m. 
i.  adj.,  aliqui,  aliqua,  aliquod.     ii.  subsi. 

aliquis,  aliquid ;  some  one  or  a  certain 

person,  quidam;    some   ....    some, 

some  ....    others,  alii  ....  alii ; 

some  people  often  =  sowLe. 
interdum  (laith  notion  of  seldom),  non-nun' 

quam  {often), 
emphatic,  mox,  jam;  less  emphatic,  brevi 

tempore;   as  soon  as  possible,  quam 

primum. 
dolor,  3,  m. 
Sosii,  orum,  2,  m. 
animus,  2,  m. 
i.  subst.   sonitus,  us,  4,  m,     ii.  verb,  so" 

nare,  1. 
serere,  3. 
Hispania,  se,  1,  f. 
Hispani,  orum,  2,  m, 
loqui,  3,  dep. ;  dicere,  3. 
benedicere,  3,  with  daf. 
hasta,  86,  1,  f. 
oratio,  onis,  3,  f, 
orationem  habere,  2. 
{of  a  horse)  equo  admisso. 
aranea,  se,  1,  f. 
stare,   I ;   to  make  a  stand,  resistere ;   to 

stand  high  in  one] s  favor,  esse  in  gratia, 

or  favore  apud  aliquem  ;  stand  rounds 

circumsistere,  3. 
proficisci,  3,  dep. 
pra^dicere,  3;  narrare,  1. 
res  publica,  rei  publico,  f. 
i.  rank,  ordo,  inis,  3,  m,     ii.  a  place  occU' 

pied,  locus,  2,  heterogeneous. 
statu  a,  1,  f. 

commorari,  1,  dep.  ;  moraris,  1,  dep. 
baculum  and  baculus,  i,  2,  n. 
tamcD. 

lapis,  idis,  3,  m.;  saxum,  i,  2,  n. 
oppugnare. 
expugnare. 
discrimen,  inis,  3,  n. 
niti,  3,  drp.;  euiti. 
fortia,  e;  validus,  potena,  robustus. 
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SUBDUIC 

Success 
Such     . 
Succour 
Suitable 
Sulla    . 

SULMO    . 

Sum  .     . 


Summer 
Supply •  . 
Surprising 
Surrender 
Surround . 
Sway  .  . 
Sweet  .  . 
Swim  .  . 
Sword  .  . 
Syracuse  . 

TACITUS . 
Take,  to    . 


Take  care,  to 
Teach,  to  . 
Teacher    . 
Tear     .     . 
Tedious     . 
Tell      .     . 
Tempestuous 
Temple 
Tempt  .     . 
Ten  .     .     . 
Tenedos     . 
Tenth  ,     . 
Terms   .     . 
Territory 
Terror 
Thames 
Than     .     . 

That     .     . 

Theft   .     . 
Their   .     . 

Themselves 
Then     .     . 
There  .     . 


domare,  1  ;  {thoroughhj)  perdomare. 

res  prosperse  ;  res  secundae. 

(quality)  talis  ;  (quantity)  tantus. 

succurrere,  3. 

aptus,  idoneus. 

Sulla,  se,  a  man's  name,  2,  m. 

Sulmo,  onis,  an  Italian  town.  3.  m. 

i.  an  amount,  summa.     ii.  a  large  mm  of 

money,   grandis  pecunia;  at  a  smxill 

sum,  parvi  pretii. 
sestas,  3,  f. 

suppeditare  aliquid  alicui. 
mirus. 
deditio.  3,  f. 

circumdare,  3;  cingere,  3. 
imperium,  2,  n. 
dulcis,  e. 

nare,  1;  swim  across,  tranare,  1. 
gladius,  i,  2,  m. 
Syracusse,  arum,  1,  f. 

Tacitus,  i,  a  man's  name,  2,  m. 
capere,  3  ;  sumere,  3  ;  to  take  in  good  part, 
boui  consulere,  in  bonem  partem  ac- 
cipere,  boni  or  sequi  bonique  facere. 
cavere,  2;  curare,  1. 
docere,  2. 
magister,  tri,  2,  m. 
lacrima  ;  in  tears,  lacrimana. 
longus. 

narrare ;  dicere,  3. 
procellosus. 

templum,  i,  2,  n. ;  sedes,  3,  f. ;  pi.  a  house. 
tentare,  1  ;  sollicitare,  1. 

decern. 

Tenedos,  1,  f. 

decimus. 

conditiones,  3,  f. 

tines,  3,  f. 

terror,  3,  f. 

Tanusis,  is,  3,  m. 

quani,  also  translated  by  ahl.  after  compa- 
ratives. 

i.  pron.  ille,  iste,  is,  relat.  qui.     ii.  conj. 
ut,  quod. 

furtum,  i,  2,  n. 

i.  rejiexive,  suus.     ii.  non-refiexive,  eorum. 

se  ;  they  themselves,  ipsi. 

turn. 

illic,  ibi. 
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There  is 

Therefor 
Thick  . 
Thing  . 


Think  . 

Third  . 
This  . 
Thither 
Three  . 
Through 

Throw  . 

Tiber    . 

TiBUR     . 

Time     . 


Time 
Tired 
Titus 
To     . 


To-day  .  . 
Together  . 
Tomb  .  . 
TOMI       .      . 

To-morrow 
Tongue 
Top  .     .     . 


Towards  . 
Town  .  . 
Travel,  . 
Treachery 

Tree 
Tribune 
Triumvir 
Troops  . 
Troy     . 
Trumpet 
Trust   . 

TULLIA  . 


There  is  used  as  an  introductory  expletive; 

hence  * '  there  is"  =  est. 
igitur. 
densus. 
res,  negotium ;  things  is  often  translated 

by  neut.  plur.  of  adjectives,  e.g.  many 

things  =  multa,. 
putare,    1 ;  censere,  2 ;  think  highly  of  or 

a  deal  of,  magni  sestimare. 
tertius. 
hie,  haec,  hoc. 
illuc. 

tres,  indecl.  adj.;  three  days  =  hid}i\im. 
per,  with  ace. ,  or  ivhen  it  signifies  by  means 

of,  translate  by  abl. 
jacere,  3  ;  to  throw  at  one's  feet,  alicui  ad 

pedes  projicere. 
Tiberis,  Tj^bris,  Tibris,  is,  or  idis,  3,  m. 
Tibur,  uris,  3,  m. 
tempus,  3,  n. ;  for  the  first  time,  primum  ; 

for  the  second,  iterum ;  Jor  the  third, 

tertium,  &c. 
tempus,  oris,  3,  n. ;  age,  setas,  3,  f. 
f essus,  defessus ;  /  am  tired,  me  taedet. 
Titus,  i,  2,  m. 
i.    after  verbs  of  motion    towards    small 

tovjns  and  islands,  translated  by  ace. 

ii.  generally,  ad,  in. 
hodie. 

simul,  una,  of  ten  followed  by  cum. 
tumulus,  i.,  2,  m. 

Tomi,  orum,  2,  f. ;  also  Tomis,  is,  3,  f. 
eras  ;  crastino  die. 
lingua,  ?e,  1,  f. 
translate  by  summus,   in  agreement  with 

subst.,   e.g.,    summo  monte,    summa 

voce,  summis  aquis. 
erga;  (of  time)  suh. 
oppidum,  i.  2,  n. ;  urbs,  is,  3,  f . 
iter  facere,  3. 
proditio,    onis,    3,    f.    [meaning    act    of 

treachery), 
arbor,  oris,  3,  f. 
tribunus,  2,  m. 

triumvir,  ri,  g,  m. ;  also  tresviri,  pi. 
copise,  arum,  1,  f. ;  milites,  3,  m. 
Troja,  3d.  1,  f. 
tuba,  ae,  1,  f. 
fidere,  confidere,  3. 
Tullia,  m,  1,  f. 
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Turn 


Turn  out 
Twelve 
Twenty 
Twice    . 
Two 


UNACQUAINTED 


Unaccustomed 
Under  .     •     • 

Understanding 
Undertake    . 
Undertaking 


Unexpectedly 

Unfair      .     • 

Unfortunate 

Unto     .     •     • 
Untrue     .     • 
Unwilling,  to  be 
Unworthy     . 

Use  .... 
Useful  .  . 
Useless  .  • 
Utterly    .     . 


VALIANT 

Valour 

Value  . 


Value  . 
Value,  of 
Varus  . 
Veil.  . 
Vent  . 
Venusia 
Verres 
Verse  . 

Very  . 
Victory 
Vigor  . 
Violence 

Virtue . 
Visit 


MORE 


flectere,    3  ;   vertere,   3 ;   turn  back,   re- 

vertere,  3. 
{become)  evadere,  3. 
duodecim,  indecl.  adj. 
viginti,  indecl.  adj. 
vis.     Twice  a  day = twice  in  a  day. 
duo,  se,  o. 

ignarus,  with  gen.,  or  used  in  the  abl. 
absolute. 

insuetus. 

sub,  with  abl.,  but  after  verbs  of  motion 
with  ace. 

ingenium,  i.,  2,  n. ;  mens,  3,  f. 

excipere,  3. 

inceptum,  i.,  2,  n. ;  coeptum,  2;  con- 
silium, 2. 

de  improvise. 

iniquus. 

infelix,  infaustus. 

ad,  in,  with  ace. :  same  in  force  as  to. 

falsus. 

nolle.     Inrg. 

indignus,  ivith  abl. 

uti,  3,  dep.  ivith  abl. ;  it  is  of  use,  juvat. 

utilis,  e.  ;  aptus. 

inutilis,  e. ;  irritus. 

funditus. 

fortis,  acer,  audax. 

virtus,  utis,  3,  f.  . 

jestimare,     1  ;     constructed    with    magni, 

pluris,  maximi,  &c. 
pretium,  2,  n. 
pluris  (pretii,  understood). 
Varus,  i.,  2,  m. 
velare,  1. 
evomere,  3. 
Venusia,  ae,  1,  f. 
Verres,  is,  3,  m. 
carmen,    inis,    3, 

versus,  4. 
admodum. 
victoria,  a3,  1,  f. 

vigor,  3,  m.  . 

vis,   vim,   vi  ;  with   the  greatest  violence, 
'  sumraa,  vi ;  plur. ,  vires,  3,  f.,  strength. 
virtus,  utis,  3,  f.  ;  probitas,  3,  f. 
i.  visere,  3.      To  visit  one,   aliqu( 

venire. 


one   line  of  versf, 


lem  con- 
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Voice    ....     vox,    vocis,   3,   f.  ;    at-the-top-of-his-voxre, 

summa  voce. 
Vote     ....     deceruere,  3. 

WALK       .     .     .     ambulare,  1. 

Wall    ....     murus,  i.,  2,  m. ;  walls  fortified,  ma?niu, 

iuni,  3,  u. 
Want    ....     egere,  2  ;  indigere,  2. 
War      ....     bellum,  2,  n. 
Warlike  .     .     .     bellicosiis. 
Ward  off      .     .     depel]ere,  3  ;  arcere,  2. 
Watch       .     .     .     i.  «.'e?'6,  vigilare.,  t^afc/i  orer,  cavere  aliuui. 

ii.  suhst.,  vigilia,  se,  1,  f.  ;  a^  the  first 

watch,  prima  vigilia. 
Way      ....     i.  a  road,  via,  se,  1,  f. ;  iter,  itineris,  3,  n. 

ii.  a  manner  of  action,  modus  ;  cf.  »* 

the  same  way,  eodem  modo. 
Wealth     .     .     .     divitiiB,  arum,  1 ,  f.  ;  opes,  opum,  3,  f . 
Wealthy  .     .     .     dives,  itis ;  opulentus. 
Weapons   .     .     ,     arma,  orum,  2,  n.  ;  a  weapon,  telum,  2,  n. 
VVfjiry       ,     .     .  )  defessus,  defatigatus  ;  he  is  wearied,  eum 
Wearied   .     .     .  \  tadet. 

Web      ....     of  a  spider,  telse,  arum,  1,  f. 
Weight     .     .     .     pondus,  eris,  3,  n. ;  a  pound  weight,  libra 

pondo. 
Well,  to  be  .     .     valere,  2 ;  bene  se  habere,  2  ;  to  get  well, 

convalescere. 
What   .     .     .     .     i.  interrog.  quid  ?     ii.  relat.  quod  ;    what 

(things))  qua). 
When    ,     .     .     .     quum,  ubi  ;  interrog.  quando  ? 
Whence     .     .     .     unde. 
Where.     .     .     .     i.  interrog.   ubi;  ubinam?     ii.  refat.  qua 

ubi. 
Whether  .     .     .     utrum  ....  an  ;  utrum  .  .  .  ,  ne. 
Which.     .     .     .     i.   interrog.  which  of  tioo ?  uter;  which  of 

many?  quis,  qui.     ii.  relat.  qui. 
White  ....     albus  {opposed  to  ater)  ;  candidus  [opposed 

to  niger). 
Whither  .     .     .     i.  interrog.  quo?     ii.  relat.  quo. 
Who      .     .     .     .     i.  interrog.  quis  ?     ii.  relat.  qui. 
Whole  ....     totus,  omnia  ;  cunctus,  universus. 
\\  hose  ....     cujus ;  al.H0  cujus,  cuja,  cujum.   Cf .  cvjinn 

pec  us? 
Why      ....     cur ;  quare,  quamobrcm. 
Wicked     .     .     .     scelestus,  flagitiosus,  iinprobus. 
Wife     ....     uxor,  oris,  3,  f. ;  conjux,  3,  c. 
^^  ii'i>     .     •     .     .     i.  rerh.  velle.    ii.  subst,  voluntas,  atis,  3,  f. 
Willing    .     .     .     libens. 
Wing    ....     ala,  m,  1,  f. 
Wise    ....     vmum,  i,  2,  n. 
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WisnoM 

Wise     .  . 

Wise,  to  be 

Wisu     .  . 

With    .  . 
WiTni.v 

Wolf    .  . 

WOMW 

Wonderful 
Wood    .     . 
Word    .     . 


Work 
World 


AVORTHV      . 

Would  tuat 
Wound 

Wretched 
Write  .     . 

YIELD      . 
Young  man 


hicm.3,  is,  3,  f.;  wliite.r-qiuirf.".rii,  hiberiia. 

sapientia,  v?.,  -1,  f. 

sapiens,  callidus. 

sapere,  3. 

i.  verb,  velle.     ii.  suhst.  voluntas,  i,  3,  f. 

cum,  with  ahl. ;  aUo  ahl.  atom. 

intra. 

lupus,  i.  *     m 

femina,  ffi,  1,  £. ;  raulier,  is,   3,  f.     • 

mirabilis,  e;  mirus. 

silva,  .TB,  1,  f. 

verbum,  i,  2.  n.;  dictum,  2,  u. ;  to  send 

word,    certiorem   facere ;    to   have   a 

fjuod  word  for,  to  ."peak  wdl  of,  bene- 

(liccre. 
i.  suhd.  opus,  eris,  3,  n. ;  opera,  je,   1,  i. 

ii.  verb,  laborare,  1. 
mundus,   i,   2,   m. ;    orbis,    3,    m. ;    ternc, 

arum,  f.  ;  orbis  torroe  and  orbis  ter- 

rarum. 
dignus. 
'  utinam. 
i.  verb,  vulnerarc,  sauciare,  ,1.     n.  ,<ub.<t. 

vulnus,  eris,  3,  n. 
miser;  iufelix. 
scribere,  3. 

eoncedere,  3. 

adolescens  ;  {grown  np),  juveuis. 
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